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FOREWORD 


During a life of varied activities and literary pursuits, 
particularly during the days when 1 edited certain newspapers, 
I have, I believe, frequently committed the folly of writing or 
speaking on subjects of which I had very little knowledge. On 
no occasion, however, was I asked to write on a subject so 
difficult for me as linguistics, the subject-matter of the lectures 
embodied in this book for which my erudite friend Dr. Katre 
wants a Foreword from me. No argument could dislodge him 
from the position taken up by him that as I happened to be the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay and Chairman of 
the Council of Management of the Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, when he was invited by the 
Syndicate of the Unnersity to give these lectures, it followed 
as night followed day that I should introduce the book to the 
reader with a few introductory remarks, even though they 
should spoil the look of the book ' 

On the merits of the lectures I shall not presume to offer 
any opinion; for the capability of the author to do justice to the 
them, however, I can safely %ouch. But no such testimony is 
called for. Se\ en years ago, I had the pleasure to greet him as 
a brilliant scholar and research worker in the field of Indo- 
Aryan linguistics and as joint editor of the New Indian Anti- 
quary. Soon afterwards, when the newly established Deccan 
College Research Institute required a scholar of repute to fill 
the Chair of linguistics. Dr. Katre was selected for the post. 
Two years later, the Council of Management of the Institute 
and the Government of Bombay marked their approval of 
his work by appointing him Director of the Institute. 
Anything emanating from the pen of so distinguished an autho- 
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Tity on a subject to which he has devoted his time and talent for 
a number of years can safely be proclaimed to be a valued 
contribution even by a novice like me, without opening the pages 
of the book ' 

By Indo-Aryan is implied in these lectures the Aryaif 
language-family which developed into various forms within 
India. Dividing the study of the development into three stages, 
Old Indo-Aryan, Middle Indo-Aryan and New Indo-Aryan, the 
lecturer indicates the methods employed by him in the course of 
his own research, the results achieved, and the problems await- 
ing solution. All the lectures bear the impress of his deep 
study and reveal at e\ ery stage the original work done by him 
His detailed analysis of the work of previous scholars shows the 
shortcomings inherent in the old linguistic approach, and with 
a wealth of detail he indicates the advance which can be made 
by the application of the rigorous methods of modern linguis- 
tics, keeping constantly the space-time context in proper 
perspective In Chapter V Dr. Katre indicates the problems 
left untouched or created by the previous approaches and the 
errors unconsciously made by scholars who ot erlooked the space- 
time factors of linguistics In the last lecture he has much to 
say that is both fresh and interesting, particularly as regards the 
scope of the new branch of linguistics in which comparative 
linguistics is treated in its historical and geographical perspec- 
tive. Dr. Katre calls it the science of Synonymies. It would, 
he believes, help the student in determining within narrower 
limits than has been hitherto possible the process of inter- 
borrowing that has gone on in each of the Indo-Aryan langua- 
ges, separating the borrowed element from the true inherited 
form in its space- time context. The credit of making a 
beginning in this direction, under Dr. Katre’s own guidance, 
goes to the Deccan College Research Institute and it may be 
that the new .Science ^ will develop^ as desired by 
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Dr. Kat're, and receive recognition as an indispensable handmaid 
to Historical Linguistics. 

This and other methods of approach advocated by Dr. 
Katre call to mind the school of linguistics which sprang 
up m Europe towards the end of the last century. The follow- 
ers of that school, who were opposed to many theories of the 
older generation, were branded with the name of Neo-Gramraa- 
rians, but the correctness of their new method was in due 
course practically acknowledged by leading philologists. They 
' held, among other things, that our general vieivs of language 
and our methods of comparison should be foimed after a careful 
study of living languages, as these alone were freely controllable 
in every detail and could therefore give us a clear insight into 
the working of the different motive forces shaping and modify- 
ing a language. Although Dr Katre has necessarily restricted 
himself in his lectures to Old and Middle Indo-Aryan, it is 
refreshing to see him dwell in his last lectures on the urgent 
aspect of living linguistics or the linguistic investigation of 
correct speech forms Just as the so-called Neo- Grammarians 
attached great importance to the study of phonetic variation 
Dr. Katre stresses the need for exploring the vast field for 
phonetic study or the study of phonemes characteristic of defi- 
nite regions, definite classes and castes. Calcutta and Mysore 
have led the way in this direction. Let us hope Bombay will 
follow suit. That there is plentiful material to be explored and 
fresh lines of research to be opened up is clearly established by 
Dr. Katre. 

In order that the immense work that lies ahead may be 
systematically carried out Dr. Katre pleads for encouragement 
from our Universities. It is certainly in the power of the 
Universities to assist in the prepartion of the critical edition of 
texts, as the working basis of all the research work which has 
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got to be done, and the indices verbonim and lexicons and other 
aids to linguistic studies without which no scientific work worth 
the name could be accomplished m historical linguistics. But 
while I whole-heartedly support the appeal made to the 
Universities by Dr. Katre, I should like to point out that the 
resources of our Universities are limited whereas their obligations 
and commitments are practically unlimited. No University 
can give adequate encouragement to research work such as that 
outlined by Dr. Katre in this book without princely donations 
from patrons of pure knowledge. 

R. P. Masani 

April to, 1944. 



PREFACE 


I was appointed the Wilson Philological lecturer for the 
year 1940-41 by the Syndicate of the University of Bombay 
in October 1940 and the six lectures here presented were 
delivered in Bombay on 25th, 26th and 27th February and 
3rd, 4th and 5th March 1941. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
P. V. Kane presided over the first lecture. The typescript of 
the lectures was already completed at the time of delivering 
them and the lectures are reproduced here almost as they 
were delivered, with a minimum of changes. This explains 
the reason for printing the references at the end of the book 
and not within the body of the text or as foot-notes. 

The present form of the work is entirely due to the sugges- 
tion of the late Prof. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. I had considered 
the possibility of revising the lectures completely in presenting 
them in book form, but he persuaded me to leave them, as far 
as possible, in their original shape, so that something of the 
freshness and directness of approach might not be lost in a 
more academic garb. 

There were many aspects which I bad to omit for want of 
space, and I have cut out a number of problems and results 
since they have appeared elsewhere during these two interven- 
ing years. A complete bibliography of Indian Linguistics is 
being prepared by the Deccan College Research Institute ; so 
I have merely given a select bibliography in this work for 
the guidance of the more advanced scholars who may wish to 
carry on further their own studies m this line. Similarly, I 
have omitted the Appendices giving a systematic tabular 
account of Indo-Aryan bases in their historical evolution, as 
they will cover nearly twice the space required by the lectures 
themselves. 
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The typescript of these lectures was read by the late 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and by Prof. Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji of the University of Calcutta, the doyen of present 
day Indian Imguisticians, and it is needless for me to say that 
the present work has gained considerably by their friendly 
criticism. But I am alone responsible for the statements made 
in these lectures It is a pity that Dr. Sukthankar who saw 
the development of these lectures in all their stages is no 
longer with us to-day to see them m print. I have benefited 
from a close scholarly contact with him for the past ten yearsj 
and it IS meet that the first fruit of that association should now 
be dedicated to him I hope that the lectures are worthy 
of being offered to his memory. I must also express my 
indebtedness to Prof. Chatterji for tne close study which he has 
made of my original typescript and for giving me a number of 
very interesting and valuable observations most of which 
I have incorporated here. 

It will appear at first sight from these lectures that I am 
laying undue stress on what I have called the space-time con- 
text in historical linguistics, and critics might easily construe 
It as my favourite cliche. But recent developments in Indo- 
European Linguistics by the application of this aspect justify 
the emphasis I have laid on it. The main object of the 
lectures has been to draw pointed attention of scholars to the 
problems which need investigation, and the defects in previous 
work which should be remedied in our own. If this objective 
IS achieved and if these lectures encourage fresh research, the 
real aim of the lectures will have been fulfilled. 

There now remains to me the pleasant duty of acknow- 
ledging the help I have received in the preparation and publi- 
cation of these lectures. To Sir Rustom Masani who, as 
Vice-Chancellor of this University and Chairman of the 
Council of Management of the Deccan College Research 
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Institue at the time these lectures were delivered, has contri- 
buted a Foreword and always shown scholarly interest in 
advanced research, I must offer my first thanks. Prof. P, K. 
Code, the learned Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute and my collaborator in all our joint research 
projects, has put me under a deep debt of obligation by going 
through these lectures and the proof-sheets and I have profited 
to a great extent from his ripe experience. The authorities of 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay by publishing an official 
summary of the lectures m their Bharatiya Vtdya 
(2. 220-229) and a short Gujarati account in the Hindi-Gujarati 
journal has put me under a great obligation. I am also indebted 
to my colleagues in the Deccan College for occasional help. 
To all these gentlemen I hereby express my grateful thanks. 

To the manager and the compositors of the Bombay 
Vaibliav Press I ha\ e to offer my special thanks for the careful 
nanner m which they have done then work and their uniform 
courtesy in trying to satisfy the demands of accurate but 
involved printing. The very small number of easily detectable 
misprints is not a discredit to an Indian Printing Establishment 
which has not specialised in setting up such complicated 
typography. To my pupil E. D. Kulkarni, M. a., I am indebt- 
ed for the index verborum at the end. In conclusion and 
above all I must offer my heartfelt thanks to the University 
of Bombay for giving me this opportunity of lecturing and 
publishing the lectures and to the Registrar and the members 
of his staff for the uniform courtesy which I have received at 
their bands throughout 


8th October, 1943. 
Vijayada^ml 


S. M. K. 




LECTURE I 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 

Yenaksatasamamaayam adhigamya MahesVarat 
krtsaam vyakaranam proktam tasmai Paninaye namah 
yena dbauta girah pumsam vimalaih »bdavaribhili 
tamad cajuanajam bhinnam tasmai Pamnaye namah 


the Syndicate of the University of Bombay invited 
me to deliver the Wilson Philological Lectures for the 
year 1940-41, my thoughts ran back to that august occasion 
when the great Professor Rainkitshna_ Qopal Bhandarkar, 
even then the doyen of Sanslmiists in India, inaugurated this 
lectureship sixty-four yeas s ego (iii 1877) and incidentally 
gave shape to the comparative sluay of Indo-Aryau languages 
in our country. When I leflicted upon the achievemcifs of 
the Professor (and those of the Rex Dr. Wilson bcfoie him), 
and the galaxy of scholais who have followed hiiii in the 
various fields cultivated oi opened by him, looking upon him 
as their Guru, 1 was reluctant to accept this invitation. It 
was but natural that one who lied not the good fot tune of 
studying under this venerable sage of Sangamasfnam or any 
of his distinguished epigoai, and whose sphere of act.. nties 
was somewhat removed from the subjects inspired by the 
Professor, should hesitate in following his footsteps by 
accepting this lectureship. Three factors alone have guided 
me tn undertaking the responsibilities of this lectureship in 
spite of my natural disinclination to accept them, namely an 
inborn love for the subject which has become apart of myself 
during the last two decades ; a close contact with an Oriental 
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Institute dedicated to the services of Sir Rainkrishna in 
Poona, and lastly the fact of my being the first occupant of a 
Chair for Linguistics in the Deccan College Research 
Institute, They form, to my mind, a very intimate connection 
with the late Professor. 

It is somewhat remarkable that nearly sixty years 
elapsed before the Government took cognisance of Sir 
Rainkrishna’ s remarks on that first occasion when he said : 

'But encouragement and support are essentially needed; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look upon these, in 
the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has confined its 
endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which was 
never before done by any Indian prince, and for which it has the 
strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians But what Indian 
princes have all along done, viz , the extension of support and 
patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling them to prosecute 
their studies, has not yet attracted the attention of our Govern- 
ment, probably because they thought the time bad not come for it. 
Next, it IS the duty of those of our countrymen, who enjoy princely 
fortunes, to encourage the growth and advancement of learning 
among their countrymen. Now the best and most effectual way, 
in which learning can thus be encouraged and patronized by all 
who have the means, is by founding University professorships to be 
held for life.’ 

The closing of the Deccan College in 1934 and its revival 
in 1939 as a Re<;earcL Institute specialising in Linguistics 
and History are too , ecent to need any mention here, but 
they are stages in a development envisaged by the first Wilson 
Philological Lecturer. Events have moved slowly since 
7577; but with the Government realizing more and more the 
need for specialized research which was once patronized by 
the Indian Rulers themselves, we have today in this province 
two centres of research in Gujarati and Kannada antiquities 
respectively in Ahmedabad and Dharwar, financed by the 
Government. The establishment of the Bharatiya Vtdya 
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Bhavan in Bombay tn 1938 is also a welcome event aniici- 
pated by Str Ramkrishna, 

As the first occupant qf a chair tn Lingutsiics in an 
Institute hallowed by the memory oj scholars of the eminence 
of Professors Kielhorn, Bhandarkar and Pathak, I am 
now placing before you the results of my studies, tn all 
humility and with the deepest reverence to those pioneers, as 
a small offering to thetr glorious memory. 

T he comparative study of the family of languages which I 
propose to call here ‘liido=At;ya^’ and which, according 
to the terms of the Foundation of this Lectureship, is defined as 
‘ Sanskri t and the Prakrit languages derived f rom it ’, in an 
extended sense, first commenced m this province, and for the 
matter of that for the first tune in India among Indians, with 
the late Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, when he inaugurated this 
very lectureship sixty-four years ago by delivering a course of 
of seven lectures on the origin and development of all the three 
phases of this family, fiom the old and middle to the modern 
stage. Though the lectures were delivered m 1877 they were 
not printed immediately , the fiist two were published in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
between 1883 and 1885, and the next two in the same journal 
between 1887 and 1889. The complete series was published 
only m 1914. Prof Bhandarkar was, however, not the first 
in the field so far as India was concerned, for already in 1872 
and 1875 the first two volumes of Beames’ Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India : to wit, 
Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Guzerati, Marathi, Oriya and Bangali, 
had been published, and the final volume followed in 1879. 
Similarly Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages with special reference to Eastern Hindi appeared 
in 1880, two years before Bhandarkar’s lectures appeared m 
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print. Trumpp’s Grammar of the Stndhi language, following 
his linguistic disquisition in the ZDMG, appeared in 1872.^ 
Thus the last quarter of the nineteenth century saw the begin- 
nings of a scientific attempt at the comparative study of the 
Indo-Aryan family of languages in India at a time when the 
comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages was enter- 
ing a new phase of development with the so-called Junggramma- 
tikerlikeBRUGMANN, Delbruck, OsTHOFF.and Paul taking 
the lead.“ This was indeed pioneer work, when we consider the 
fact that with the single exception of Chandarkar the others 
were foreigners who had to pass through the painful process of 
assimilating the living languages of the provinces and country 
to which they devoted their official life. That they could 
achieve even this much ivas indeed a tiiumph to the scientific 
method cultivated m the West and practised in the different 
centres of learning. The case of Chandakk IR was different ; 
having a traditional mastery over Sanskrit and Indian languages, 
he had to connect these two, not by merely follomng the 
dictates of the Prakrit grammarians or by hav mg a Sanskrit bias 
in explaining vernacular linguistics, but by assiduous study of 
the Western approaches to linguistics and adopting them to 
Indian conditions, strictly satisfying the acid tests of the modern 
scientific methods. Though this enabled him to explain the 
Indo-Aryan facts belter linn his oibsr contemporaries work- 
ing in the same field, the time was not yet ripe for a complete 
scientific account of all the Indo-Aryan languages. Much of 
the facts enumerated by these scholars will have to be recast m 
the light of later researches ; even some of their results may be 
susceptible to criticism m the light of the scientific methods 
which they themselves piofessed; but if we remember that 1870 
marked the beginning of a new phase m Comparative Grammar 
in Europe, and that the Indian pioneers could not derive the 
full benefit of the labours of tbeir Euiopean colleagues we can 
understand the handicaps which beset their first labours. 
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There were no doubt modern grammars of Sanskrit, 
Prakrits, Pah, and some of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars • but 
Whitney’s masterly survey of Sanskrit appeared only m 1879, 
and the only linguistic grammar of Sanskrit, WacKERNAGEL’s 
Altindische Grammahk — I Lautlehre appeared in 1896 to be 
followed later by H-i (Einleitung zur Wortlehre, Nommalkom- 
position) in 1905 and III (Nominalinflexion-Zahlwort-Prono- 
men) III 1930. PlSCHElJs G)aininaiik der Prakrtt-Spmchen 
appeared in 1900 and was followed by Geiger’s Pah literature 
inid Spmc/ie only in 1916. In the meantime English, French 
and German scholars were busy studying the different aspects 
of Indian languages m a scientific spirit. As a result of both 
missionary and scholarly activities the nineteenth century saw 
the publication of a large number of lexicons and dictionaries : 
in this manner we have, for instance, Molesworth’S Marathi- 
Enghsh Dictionary or Platt’s Hindustani Dictionary. But 
real scientific lexicography was not applied to any of the 
individual members of the great Indo-Aryan family of languages 
until the monumental Petersburg Dictionary of BoHTLINGK 
and Roth made its appearance between 1855 and 1875. On 
this magnificent work is based WACKERNAGEL’S immortal 
masterpiece; I may take this occasion to point out how far 
we can progress in the historical linguistics of any language if 
there is a scientifically worked out dictionary of that language. 
But for the untiring zeal of Boiitlingk and ROfH much of 
the progress made in Indo-Aryan linguistics would have been 
impossible of attainment within so short a period. 

I have referred to some of the most important contributions 
made to Indian linguistics so far as Sansknt and Prakrits were 
concerned; but despite the attempts of Dr. Bhandarkar to 
introduce this subject in the university curriculum in Bombay 
much attention was not paid to linguistics m general and Indian 
linguistics in particular. Even to this day Sanskrit students 
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are not expected to read the Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit plays in the original. As a result of this apathy, if not 
antipathy, the serious study of Indian linguistics was confined 
to very few Indians who had the necessary equipment or inspi- 
ration to pursue these studies , its appeal naturally went to a few 
foreign scholars who spent their active official life in India. 
In this manner we have scholars of the type of Sir George A. 
Grierson, Professor Sten Konow, Dr. Hoernle, Dr.TRUMPP 
and Dr. Tessitori who next began to contribute actively to 
Indo-Aryan linguistics. Mention should also be made of C. T. 
Lyali. and Kellogg who contributed to our knowledge of 
Hmdusthani and Hindi respectively. While the Linguistic 
Survey of India marked a new stage in the development of Indian 
studies, and inspired a few sporadic attempts by Indians them- 
selves, the first and one of the most important contributions 
came from the Pans School of Linguistics. Jules Bloch, 
trained in the school of Sylvain Le'vi and Antoine Meillet, 
having mastered the methods of Indo-European linguistics and 
studied Sanskrit, undertook to apply these methods to a living 
Indian language, namely Marathi, and having equipped himself 
for this study by previous excursions in the Middle Indo-Aryan 
field, including the epics, came to India and spent some time 
with Prof. Bhandarkar. The result of this sojourn was his 
rangmiiceai Formation de la langue matathe which, printed 
m 1914, could only be released m 1920 It is this brilliant 
Formation, written in the best tradition of Bhandarkar, 
Le VI and Mfillet, that is the starting point of the modern 
scientific study of Indo-Aryan. Just as the first grammar of 
any Indian language is due to a European ( Father Stephens 
wrote his Konkani Grammar in the 16th century although it 
was published first m 1640’) so also the first scientific mono- 
graph on a modern Indo-Aryan language applying the most 

modem canons of Linguistics, IS due to this representative of 
the Pans School. , 
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The impetus so given was made full use of by R. L, 
Turner, then m Benares and now Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, and m quick succession came several 
papers from his pen, dealing in particular with the Phonology of 
Gujarati and the characteristics of Sindhi.' If Bloch started 
the scientific study of modern Indo-Aryan TURNER furthered 
the movement by his individual contributions, culminating in 
1931 in his unique Nepali Dictionary wherein he gave to the 
world for the first time, with great scientific accuracy the 
comparative etymology of some 6,000 I-A. words found in 
Nepali. His mastery of the different I-A. languages has also 
placed him today in the position of editing the most complete 
comparative etymological dictionary of Indo-Aryan languages, 
as a sort of supplement to the great Lingmstic Survey of Indta, 

While the efforts of Bhandarkar bore fruit, if not in 
Bombay, at least in Pans, the growing University of Calcutta, 
under the inspiring personality of its presiding genius. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the then Vice-Chancellor, took a keen 
interest m Indian linguistics, and in the person of Suniti 
Kumar Chmterji, now Khaira Professor of Linguistics m 
that University, found a fitting \ehicle for fostering this 
subject under the genial atmosphere of Calcutta. Prof. 
Chatterji spent two eientful yeais in Europe and returned to 
India after coming into contact with some of the greatest 
linguists, and in 1921 assumed the responsibilities of his office. 
In 1926 he published his monumental work on the Origin and 
Development of Bengali which made a further progress in 
Indian linguistics possible by including Phonetics as part and 
parcel of a linguistician’s equipment. Much of the progress 
which has been possible in Indian linguistics since 1921 owes 
its inspiration to Prof. Chatterji. 

In close succession comes Prof. Siddheshwar Varma of the 
Prince of Wales College, Jammu. Marked out as a keen 
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phonetician and linguist, it was fitting that he should have 
undertaken an investigation into the phonetic observations 
of ancient Indian grammarians, since published in London.' 
His subsequent publications and contributions to dialect study 
In the Himalayan regions are too well-known to need discussion 
here. lie has taken note of both Indo-Aryan { Pahari, with 
Dogn ) and Dardic speeches, and has also worked in Burushaski. 

The first generation of Indian linguisticians thus consists 
of Bhandarkar, Beames, Hoernle, Grierson, Konow 
and others, the second generation of linguisticians, starting with 
Bloch, Turner, Chatterji and Varma, is still continuing 
the study of linguistics. A third generation trained under 
Bloch and Turner m Europe and Chatterji m India is 
now making its personal contribution to the development of 
^ Indo-Aryan linguistics. 

Apart from the fact that the University of Calcutta alone, of 
all Indian Universities, has a department of linguistics, there has 
been no definite organisation to bring this subject within the 
range of other Universities. Credit, therefore, must go to several 
scholars in the Panjab who organized themseh es into a band, 
and with the unstinted co-operation which Prof. WOOLNER 
gave them as the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Panjab, 
founded at the initiative of Dr. Varm \ tiie Linguistic Society 
of India. Among its founder members are Drs. S K. Chatterji 
and I. J, S Taraporewala Aftei an eventful career of 
several years, having published six volumes of its Bulletin 
containing many useful contributions to Indian linguistics, 
the headquarters of the Society moved over to Calcutta. The 
fate of this Society indicates to us the interest which our learned 
bodies are taking in pure research. While the contributions of 
Bloch and Turner are to be welcomed, it should be a matter 
of grave concern to Indian Universities and other learned bodies 
that fundamental contributions to the history of our own 
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languages are not forthcoming from the Indian Scholars 
themselves* 

I have very briefly indicated above the general history of 
purely linguistic research in the Indian field. For a detailed 
survey of the entire subject I have to refer you to the standard 
works of WiNDiscH and WuEST." 

Before turning to the actual subject of the present lecture, 
which IS an introduction to historical linguistics, I must not fail 
to refer here to several fundamental works which have appeared 
within the last decade The place of honour naturally goes to 
Jules Bloch’s L'tndo-aryeii du Veda aux temps modernest 
published in Pans during 1934 This is the most succinct 
account of the Indo- Aryan family fiom the period of its earliest 
appearance in India in the very rich Vedic literature down to 
the modern times. In a sense it is the fulfilment of Bhandarkar’s 
lectures, though its details arc less worked out. This is due 
to the fact that during the intervening period many standard 
works have appeared dealing with both indn idiial members and 
groups of fndo-Aryan languages, including his own La langue 
maraihe. While this work eschews the wealth of details which 
characterises Bhandarkar’s lectures, what a vast difference 
there is between the stage of knowledge displayed in the two 
works ' The entire group of the Himalayan dialects, many of 
the minor dialects, of Hindi, Singhalese, and in particular 
Apabhramsa, are additions to the meagre stock of languages 
treated by Bhandarkar and and his successors. Similarly the 
Gypsy and the Dardic group, the frontier languages of India 
sharing the characteristics of Indo-Aryan in opposition to Indo- 
Iranian, are some of the most intimately studied groups which 
have been utilized for this panoramic survey of Indo-Arj'an. 
Here again I must refer to the paucity of Indian contribution 
to the development of Indian linguistics. The progress indicated 
in Bloch’s second book became possible on account of Sir 
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George Grierson’s Lmgutshc Survey which, despite its 
obvious shortcomings, brought in a large number of little 
known languages and dialects within the scope of the scientific 
linguistic investigator. 

In that same year appeared another fundamental work from 
Panjab by Banarsi Das jAiN, entitled Phonology of Panjaht 
and Ludhiam Phonetic Reader. Here the main lines of 
development of Panjabi sounds and their current phonetic 
values were determined for the first time with scientific precision. 
It was a valuable addition to the very meagre Indian contribu- 
tion to linguistic studies. 

As a crowning piece of Indian linguistics we have in 1938 
Baburam Saksena’s EvoluHon of Awadht (a branch of Hindi), 
a work whose importance to the future of Indian dialect 
study can ne\ er be overestimated. It is one of the most original, 
careful and scientific contributions which we could hope for m 
this field, possible of accomplishment by an extraordinary 
patience, complete command of the material which no foreigner 
could have attained, and an intimate acquaintance with modern 
scientific methods of observation and recording, combined 
with a delicate perception of even the most casual facts of 
language.’ 

I shall indicate in a short bibliography at the end of this 
work the various other major and minor contributions to this 
growing science since its early commencement in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century.® If we bear in mind that the 
first labours of the pioneers in this field have been carried 
further by the most eminent scholars who followed them, and 
the third generation trained in the best tradition of modern 
linguistics IS at work in improving our already widening 
knowledge of comparative grammar, it will be evident that the 
time has come to sum up the results of these labours from a 
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new angle. This is not the place to indicate in detail the 
shortcomings of the ^rlier formulations; our duty is to go 
straight to the subjects and take m our comprehensive stride 
the mam features and lines of development of the Indo- Aryan 
family from its earliest stage to its middle and modern phases. 

By Indo-Aryan, as indicated in the very be ginnin g, we 
imply the Aryan language-family which developeiTmtg^yMious 
forms within India ; we are thus not directly concerned here 
with Indo-Iranian or even Indo-European unless these earlier 
stages of the primitive Indian Aryan language throw some light 
on its purely Indian development It is custo mary to divide 
t he study of its de velopmen^mto th ree sta ges • Cl ) Old Indo- 
Aryan comprising the Vedic Sanskrit dialects and the non: 
literary speech forms of the Vedic Indians down to the ,Sutr^ 
period, culminating finally in Eanin;ls Sg.nskpt,'' (2) Middle 
IndQ'-Aryan^ comprising the sacred languages south ern 
Buddhism,'” Jainism and other Prakrits of which we have 
knowledge through liteiaturc," inscriptions’” oi grants , the_ 
spoken speech forms of_the Indo-Arj'ans_ afier OJd Indo-Aryan 
became fixed within the steel frame prejiared by generations^of 
scholars culminating in. Pamni’s astounding masterpiece, and 
in consequence ceased to develop , traces of this are to be found 
in the Buddhist and Jam Sanskrit works,'’ and particularly 
in the epic material ; and lastly the final representatu e of this 
stage, already seen in its liteiary aspect, namely Apabhrainsa ; 
( 3 ) New Indo-Aryan, consisting of all the post-A pabhr amsa 
Higlertn^racerof wtiich are seen in ea rbt-literatur.e-aad-develop:L_ 
mg into splendid media of the highest type of literature, secular 
as well as rdigious, such as Ben|iin7~Hindi, Maratl^ ^nd 
Gujarati, and whose dialects h ave sp read today in all parts of 
>^thern I ndia. ^ 

Chronologically the development of Old-Indo-Aryan into 
Middle and? New Indo-Aryan has occupied almost four 
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millenniums, and during this eventful period India has witnessed 
many vicissitudes, favourable and unfavourable ; but the vigour 
of the Aryan tongue succeeded in over-coming all the major 
obstacles by making concessions to the minor ones, through 
accessibility to newer forms and capacity to throw away effete 
ones, a characteristic which marks out the whole history of 
Indian culture and gives that \itality to it •which enables it to 
resist all disrupting forces. 

As previously indicated, the first generation of linguistcians 
in the Indian field concentrated on the development of Old 
Indo-Aiyan ; this was particularly necessary because it was the 
‘discovery’ of Sanskrit by the Western scholars which turned 
linguistics into one of the youngest of sciences , the efforts of 
scholars like Grassmann and Whitney, with their mathemati- 
cal intuition, gave us the Indicis Verborum to such important 
texts as the Rg and Atharva Vedas;" this impetus continued 
to function among German and American Scliolars and along 
with the publication of the Petetsburg Lexicon, there were such 
linguistic aids, as to make the individual study of Old Indo- 
Aryan in its Indo-European setting easy of accomplishment ; 
while Brugmann was busy with his new comparative grammar 
of Indo-European on the basis of the new school which was at 
work, the Indianists followed his model of the Greek Grammar 
with a corapiehenaive survey of Sanskrit grammar, a summary 
of these results finding its place in Wacicernagel’s 
Altindische Grammatik. It is indeed a matter for rejoicing 
that so great a scholar of Greek and Sanskrit, possessing an 
unrivalled insight into the genius of Indo-European linguistics, 
should have undertaken this work. 

It IS particularly the Middle Indo-Aryan field that needs 
attention today. In the words of this Foundation itself, 
‘ Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived from it ’ we see the 
importance of confining ourselves to these Prakrit languages. 
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In our terminology this Sanskrit will come in the Old Indo* 
Aryan category and the derived Prakrits in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan category. Forty-one years ago the monumental work of 
PISCHEL appeared on Prakrit Grammar, fourteen years before 
the Wilson Philological Lectures of Prof, Bhandarkar 
appeared together m print. It is descriptive and orthodox. 
But the intervening period has seen the publication of several 
important texts, particularly in ApabhramSa, which were not 
available to Pischel.‘° Among other things PisCHEL has not 
made use of Pali or Asokan Inscriptions m his great Grammar, 
for naturally he dealt with Prakrits only as defined by the 
Prakrit Grammarians, and utilized only such material as came 
within the scope of these uorks. Our Middle Indo Arjan is a 
vaster field, for it includes in addition to the languages treated 
by PISCHEL, Pall, the Prakrits of the Inscriptions which do 
not come within Pischel’s scope as outside the literary norm, 
the popular Sanskrit found in Buddhist. Jam and epic literature, 
and lastly the extra-Indian Piakiiis eridence lor ^\hlcl^ is found 
m the Piakrit Dliainina^cd-T fiom tlis Manuscript Duireil du 
Rhins and the Ktiarcsihl Documents found in Niya and m the 
early graffite inscriptions found in Ceylon. 

Already in the last century the question of the apparently 
non-Sanskritic forms such as bliik’ni-s^a occurring in Buddhist 
Sanskrit works was treated as a i-ase of the ‘Gatha’ dialect or a 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms in the popular language 
of the people. This approach is only a partial solution of the 
main problem. From the Vedic period downwards, when 
literature developed within the Aryan strongholds in India, the 
literary languages derived their character from the strongest 
political groups, indicating a norm current among the learned 
of that community, while not completely neglecting the ordinary 
speech forms current elsewhere. While the spoken dialects 
continued from generation to generation, evolving slowly newer 
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formations, the literary languages became the standardised 
norms.” In this manner, the dialects of the people and their 
literature slowly moved apart, although the gap between them 
need not necessarily have become big. With literary renais- 
sances coming from period to period, newer norms were 
established to the exclusion of earlier norms which had by then 
become obsolete Thus we have a definite stage of Old Indo- 
Aryaii in the Rg Veda and a younger stage on tne Yajus. These 
factors enable one to speak of the different stages of Sanskrit. 
But while Sanskrit, in the Panmian sense, became the final 
noim (in morphology) to be fixed for all lime, the spoken 
languages of the Aryans continued without a breaic to evolve 
naturally under the stress of many cultuie contacts , there was 
no force here other than the natural evolutionary one pertinent 
to the context which changed the character of the dialects. It 
IS a well established principle in Linguistics that dialects which 
have not assumed a literary status preserve their forms in 
general for a longer period and m a much purer form than the 
literary languages derived from them. In other words a 
conscious and deliberate attempt either to restore or revive old 
moribund or lost forms or to com new ones, which we see 
working at the literary medium is lacking m the dialects. The 
literary medium is, as it were, stylized and divorced to some 
degree from the spoken languages. Evidences of dialectic 
tendencies have already been brought out in the language of the 
Rg Veda, the divorce between the literary and non-literary 
languages may to some extent be seen in the archaisms of Pali. 
These archaisms such as the absolutive in -tvana or the nomi- 
native plural of masculine nouns ending in -a in -aso, indicate 
to us the conservative nature of dialects as opposed to the 
innovations — and particularly conscious ones at that — of the 
literary languages. 

^ These so-called dialects, under circumstances determined 
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by external conditions such as political supremacy or religious 
importance, in their turn assumed literary status, and thus 
gradually got divorced from the spoken languages in their 
general evolution by becoming stylized. Literary History in 
India has moved along these lines. Most, if not all, the 
remnants of speech forms preserved for us are not direct 
linguistic records on scientific lines of the languages as actually 
spoken, but are faithful pictures of the literary norms stylized 
and archaic in opposition to them. Incidents are not lacking 
to show that literary compositions have come into existence in 
any of these Old or Middle Indo-Aryan languages at a time 
when they had actually ceased to exist as naturally growing 
spoken media. And above all the truth of these statements 
can be actually verified from our own experience of literary 
Marathi or Gujarati m opposition to the uncultivated dialects 
of these languages, and in the colloquial speech of the educated 
classes also. 

While literary activities of incli-'idual scholars gaxe a 
definite stylistic form to the media employed by them and 
thus preserved an immutably fixed norm satisfying all the 
conditions of grammar and vocabulary, the sporadic composi- 
tions of the common people who had not the training of the 
htterati more fortunate than themselves but had the gift of 
composition in common with them, were in the spoken media. 
Again the classical compositions such as the religious works of the 
Buddhists or Jains or the Hindus (in the shape of the two major 
epics and the various Puranas ) became so popular that even the 
most illiterate learned large portions of them by heart, and this 
oral tradition has affected the very text itself, as any textual 
critic will soon find out. But what has not been properly 
realized so far is the fact that the linguistic habits and ideals of 
these reciters or the ignorant copyists who reduced them to 
writing may inffuence the text. In consideration of these facts, 
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it IS necessary to include the Sanskrit of the Buddhist and Jain 
writers where it shows definite lines of demarcation from the 
accepted norm of Panini ; similarly the epic literature comes 
within the Middle Indo-Aryan domain. 

Linguistics or the comparative study of a given family of 
languages proceeds along two complementary lines ; a language 
has a history or growth commensurate with that of the commu- 
nity which speaks it, when it is reduced to writing it is 
somewhat divorced from the community and is capable of being 
analysed, studied and compared with another, independently of 
the human background; m other words we have to depend 
solely on the written evidence. In the case of living languages 
we can study their facts on the spot against the human 
background and scientific obsen,'ation or recording is possible. 
These facts can be reduced to definite written symbols faithfully 
reproducing the exact spoken sounds. Documentary evidence of 
a language spoken or current before ns is thus limited m its 
value, bound by the symbols employed .n writing it down and 
whose exact value is very often beyond our powers of recovery. 
Fortunately for India, however, as the biilh place of t.he science 
of phonetics, we have coiiect observations by trained phone- 
ticians about the different sounds m Old Indo-Aryan. This 
enables us to know the correct value of all the phonetic symbols 
employed. But pronunciation changes nith time and place,’® 
we have thus to depend largely upon these ancient descriptions 
and our modern observations on current speech. These have to 
be interlinked in the case of Middle Indo-Aryrein and the early 
history of New Indo-Aryan. 

Added to these difficulties of Middle Indo-Aryan as defined 
by us, we find that the documentary evidence is often not very 
reliable. The conditions of weather aie favourable to the early 
destruction of manuscripts, with the result that those of the 
works which have come down to us are intermediate copies of 
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the autographs. Unless all the texts of Middle Indo-Aryan 
preserved m manuscript form are critically edited, their 
individual value suffers as witnesses to linguistic facts. 

There are two attitudes possible m the weighing in of the 
evidepte from these manuscript sources. Restricting ourselves 
to the classical Prakrits, we notice that Pischel considers the 
authority of Grammarians like llemcandra higher than the 
documentary evidence of even the best manuscripts of Prakrit 
works. From this point of \iew even the best leadings of the 
manuscripts will have to be rejected in favour of some inferior 
one if the latter satisfies some arbitrary rule of the grammarians. 
If we consider the well known fact that even such a great 
polymath as Hemacandra has not had all the material before 
him to arrive at the proper deductions and we find such 
equations as Pk. khainbha- < Sk. stambha- m opposition to- 
Vedic skaiubha- this is a hazardous process to adopt. 
Nevertheless Pischel and h's immediate disciples have 
accepted the autho'rity ot the grammaiians to the exclusion of 
the best texts without attempting to go deeper into the problem. 
Even Pischel’s own edition of Hemacandra’s Desimxmamala 
shows that he has had to swei\e from the view adopted by him 
because there was no grammatical authority in the case of the 
DesI words. The second attitude is the more scientific one ; 
for Middle Indo-Aiyan takes into account not only the Prakrits 
described by the Grammarians but also the speech forms current 
between the period of Asoka and the invasion of India by the 
Turks, traces of which we find in all the literary remains. In 
the case of purely Middle Indo-Aryan compositions preserved 
in manuscript form, the vanous manuscripts would diverge 
from their earliest archetypus or even the autograph in the 
measure of their descent, and if the variants are statistically 
analysed we may discover that in addition to restoring the 
critical text we ma^ find traces of actually current Middle Indo- 
2 " ‘ 
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Aryan tendencies m that particular region where the manuscript 
was transcribed. Textual critics know that each scribe reserves 
for himself absolute independence in the committing of scribal 
errors, and what we term the idiosyncracy of any scribe is in 
reality this independence. But this faculty is not so wayward 
as it would seem in consequence, for the psychology governing 
these errors can be objectively studied and analysed in the case 
of each scribe. A statistical analysis of these errors will, in most 
cases, indicate to us the various causes regarding their genesis. 
Many have been standardized, as will be seen in any good work 
on textual criticism ; but the most important from our point of 
view are the conscious emendations made or the corrections 
adopted, for these variants will reflect the linguistic habits and 
ideals of the scribo himself. It is this factor which PISCHEL 
has not taken into account ; but in addition, if the best manus- 
cripts favour a reading which cannot be justified bj the authority 
of existing giammanans, its justification lies elsewhere, for 
Middle Indo-Aryan is not limited to the all too brief account of 
the grammarians who had to work very much as we have at a 
period when these languages had already become stylized and 
divorced from the current literary or spoken norms. There is 
also an appeal to the New Indo-Aryan languages wdiere the parti- 
cular formation may have given some inherited characteristics. 

In the case of the inscriptional Prakrits, there is not this 
difficulty to be contended with; once the key to the characters 
is discovered we sliall be reading the contemporary documents 
or the actual autograph or a direct copy made under the 
authority of writer or composer himself. The interpretation of 
the symbols in this event shares the same disadvantages as 
those in manuscripts, and in addition, where the wear and tear 
has defaced the writing there will be no scientific means of 
restoring the text other than conjectural emendation. 

There are again the Turfan finds which give us the single 
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manuscripts of several important works in fragments, but whose 
date IS approximately determinable.“ Here also the conditions 
are similar to those of inscriptions. 

Turning our attention to epic type of literature, we notice 
that the manuscripts of individual sections hail from different 
parts of the country, and show a mass of variants, both large 
and small, with interpolations, accretions, etc. exhibiting in the 
language of their text a large number of archaisms, solecisms 
or new forms not sanctioned by classical Sanskrit, but showing 
distinct signs of a Middle Indo-Aryan construction affecting 
their growth. A similar factor holds good for the Sanskrit 
texts of Northern Buddhism and the ‘Gatha’ dialect is nothing 
but the Middle Indo-Aryan affecting the literary style of the 
more classical type.^‘ It is not so much a mixture of incorrect 
Sanskrit with correct Sanskrit, but rather a reflection of the 
condition of the period when the loainod spoke correct Sanskrit 
in their conversation while the common people, not quite 
divorced from the correct norm, had a Middle Indo-Aryan basis 
for their conversation.^ The pioselytizmg activities characte- 
ristic of religious literature tended to pieserve the conversational 
style m opposition to the stylized norm of the learned. This 
factor IS of the greatest importance for our Middle Indo-Aryan 
studies. For while hliddle Indo-Aryan literature gives us an 
idea of IMiddle Indo-Aryan after it became a literary medium 
and, therefore, stylized and dead, ceasing to develop further in a 
normal manner consistent with the human background, the 
study of these variants in the epics and other forms of popular 
literature mentioned above, on statistical analysis, will give us 
an idea of the actual forces at work in Middle Indo-Aryan. 
For the Middle Indo-Aryan forms in the Sanskrit of the epics 
could have entered into the epic text only at a time when it was, 
m its formative stage, while the minor variants seen only in 
small groups of manuscripts represent the linguistic tendencies 
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current in the particular locality represented by the scribes in so 
far as the linguistic aspect emerges from the statistical analysis. 
It is in this sense that these three representative types of 
Sanskrit, of the Hindus, Euddhists and Jains, preserved in their 
popular religious literature, form part of that wider but very 
important aspect of Middle Indo- Aryan. 

In some of these blanches work has been done during the 
last two decades; of particular importance is Edgerton’s 
contribution to what he calls Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit,’’ his 
lexicon and grammar of this branch will prove, on completion, 
the beginning of a better and more authoritative work on Middle 
Indo-Aryan in general. Similarly the work on the variants of 
the critical edition of the Mahabharata by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Reseaich Institute which is being carried out 
simultaneously m India“ and Spain’" will add much to our 
knowledge of Middle Indo-Aryan grammar. On this special 
aspect of the critical edition and its general contribution to 
Indian linguistics m particular I may refer to my own papers 
published elsewhere “ 

In discussing the Prakrits, I have referred to the Prakrits of 
the grammarians and the Prakrits found in literature. If 
we except the great religious Prakrits ( including Pali and 
ArdhamagadhT) we shall find evidence of these languages in the 
Sanskrit plays, in anthologies like Hala’s SattasaT or Jayavalla- 
bha’s Vajjalagga, in literaiy compositions such as the lost Bi hat- 
hatha of Gunadhya or in Setubandha of Pravarasena, and in the 
rhetorical treatises where Prakrit quotations bristle along-side 
Sanskrit. Then again there are the works of the Prakrit 
grammarians with commentaries and subcommentaries, wherein 
a large body of Prakrit vocables and forms are quoted. A study 
of Middle Indo-Aryan will, therefore, have to take into account 
these two types of Prakrits m addition to the others considered 
above : for it is only when we take these different types in our 
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panoramic survey that the true character of Middle Indo-Aryari 
becomes evident. Middle Indo-Aryan development will thus be 
considered m all its different aspects, and in its relation both to 
Old and New Indo- Aryan. 


The very large number of modern Indo-Aryhn languages 
added to the already well defined and recognized types by the 
indefatigable labours of Sir George Abraham Gkiersdn, form 
the basis of his Survey , more mfoimation and in greater detail 
has come from the studies of such stal waits as tlie Rev. Grahame 
Bailey"^ D. R. Lorimer”” and a host of other European and 
Indian scholais. In the beginning of thia lecture I have 
signalled out the most outstanding contributions to the indi\ idual 
languages forming part of tins stage of the development of 
Indo-Aryan. 


This IS the vast field which should from the basis of 
a comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages. Each stage 
of development exhibits a ^ast literature coveting every aspect . 
of civilization and culture. Each stage is placed before us, not 
in a medium which is the common mode of expression of the ' 
period concerned, but in a highly stjlized, polished and artificial 
language — ^artificial in the sense that although the authors were 
strictly at home in the medium, the medium itself was defunctf 
as a living and growing entity against the very human backHj 
ground where such compositions came into existence. 


It is a well-known fact that conditions in India are not 
favourable to the historian of literature: in the woids of 
Whitney : ‘ Respecting the chronology of this development, 
or the date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said, the better. All dates given in Indian 
literary history are pins set up to be bowled down again It is 
for this reason that one speaks of the Vedic period as the period 
of the Samhitas, of the Brahmanas, Upanisadas, Sutras ; and the 
classical as that of Pamni, and that of the poets and dramatists. 
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Owing to this ditficulty, there are no definite means of ascertaining 
in the maiority of cases exact chronology, and recourse should 
be taken in relative rather than in exact chronology, as a means 
of fixing the literary strata. What is so characteristic of the 
literary history is even truer of linguistic history. For 
in India the literaiy languages are not national languages 
until the modern period ; there is a divorce between them and 
the people, except for the common thread of Sanskrit which 
runs through them and strings them together and if we 
depend entiiely on the documentary evidence as we 
have to for Old and Middle Indo-Aryan and the early 
stages of New Indo-Aryan, the gap between the literary 
languages and the ordinary vernaculars is difficult to bridge. 
In the Forlong Lectures for 1929 Jules Bloch remarks.’” ‘ In 
India conditions are vastly different ; our knowledge of its 
languages, at least in their most ancient stages, is based only, or 
nearly so, on literary languages, of which we know neither the 
local basis, nor the degree of connection with the vernaculars. 
They do not give expression to the thoughts and feelings of the 
people ; at the most, they give an ideal picture of the culture 
of a small community. They may differ in character, some 
highly religious and aristocratic; some more popular, but 
religious too , the majority are mainly adapted for purely literary 
usages. The linguist has to be careful m giving their evidence 
its proper value, before trying to construct the details of the 
history of Indo-Arjan ’ 

Thanks to this same scholar we have a very brilliant 
account of the history of the Indo-Aryan family from its early 
innovations marking it off from the common parent Indo-Iranian 
to its breaking up into a number of Middle Indo-Aryan languages 
which, in their turn, coming into vigorous contact with the 
Iranian and Turkish types brought in by the invading troops, 
further branched off into the New Indo-Aryan stage, m his 
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L'tndo-aryen. The age of the Vedas is still a matter of 
controversy, but m view of many of the important Vedic names 
appearing in Hittite texts between the 15th and 13th centuries 
B.C. it would not be far out of our way to compute 1500 B. c. for 
the time when the Vedas were composed in their most ancient 
aspects. Thus Indo-Aryan presents to us over 3500 years of 
continuous history, preserved with the utmost care which the 
genius of the people could devise m this respect ; nowhere else 
can we find such continuity preserved m spite of the vicissitudes 
through which Indo-Aryan had to pass during these millenniums. 
The earliest Middle Indo-Aryan source is seen m the Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, antedating the oldest manuscripts of any Old or 
Middle Indo-Aryan work by several centuries, and belongs to 
the third century before Christ. The beginnings of the New 
Indo-Aryan stage is somewhere after the 10th century A. D. 
But the mam difficulty which I pointed out is again reiterated 
by Bloch when he points out that the Prakrits of literature, 
including Apabhramsa, though originally connected with some 
local areas, are not images of the living languages or vernaculars 
but merely ‘the symbols of successive stages of Indo-Aryan 
considered in its ensemble. The details preserved m one or the 
other of these serve less to specify the dialect than to recognise 
intermediate stages or to make guesses at evolutions which were 
arrested.’®' 

What are these successive stages of development of Indo- 
Aryan ? We may summarise them here for the sake of the 
discussion which is to follow in the subsequent lectures. Details 
of them will be found in such standard works as Wacker- 
NAGEL’s AlUndische Grammatik or Bloch’s L’tndo-aryen 
which should be on the right hand side of every scholar inter- 
ested in these studies. 

Within the Old Indo-Aryan itself we have three main 
branches : the diEFerent strata of Vedic Sanskrit, the vernaculars 
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(of the Vedic Indian and Classical Sanskrit. Of the Vernaculars 
of the Vedic Indian we may only see traces in the so-called 
Prakritisations found in the Vedic language, such as sure 
duhita, »for rm sithtrd-,Ltthtlci-:srath- <J^!,rth-~,chiotpsiu 
kiccJuu- < kipsrd- horn ki pate, jy fox dy in the vfoxdjoylts < 
dyotate , scholars have even tried to see these dialects in the 
preferential treatment from among the large number of possible 
forms loi each given category, future reseaich must necessarily 
enlaigc tlie scope of this study. Now as regards classical 
Sanskrit m opposition to Vedic, the first fact to be noticed is the 
normalizing and simplification of morphology , of the different 
terminations of the various cases several have dropped out , the 
number of verbal forms undergoes very great reduction, the per- 
fect and aorist types being limited to the indicative mood only ; 
verbs which admit ot stem shiftings, like the nasal presents, 
root aorists, have a tendency to disappear, similarly the large 
number of teumnatioiib for the infinitive and absolutive forms 
undergoes reduction , everywhere the normalizing process tends 
to reduce the richness of the Vedic forms The middle voice 
evtends to whole verbs when the present stem admitted it in 
Vedic ; the universal use of the dual number, and so on Then 
as to vocabulary classical Sanskrit has extended it enormously, 
sometimes inheriting the vocables directly from Indo-European, 
and at others differentiating two possible forms of the same 
vocable in two distinct senses, or extending the sense of two 
synonymous words in comparison with each other to senses not 
implied by the one or the other as instanced by such freaks as 
vastra ‘ sky ’ ambara, or yuddha ‘ pair ’ after dvandva. 
Then there is again the power of deriving numerous nouns from 
older ones added to this ancient inherited stock is a huge mass 
of accretions of unknown origin. Above all, there is the deve- 
lopment of the nominal sentence in opposition to the rich verbal 
style of the Brahmanas, giving rise later to the unlimited power 
of making compounds. When such a state of affairs is seen thd 
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language ceases to be a medium of common expression, and is, 
as Bloch points out, of general interest as a pathological type, 
exaggerating greatly the preferential tendencies of a given style. 
While there is no possibility of limiting these tendencies to 
certain localities and defined periods of time, despite the rich 
dialectical material mentioned by the Varttikakara and Patahjali, 
we may consider them in their ensemble as the general normah- 
zing tendencies which reduced the rich Vedic grammar to a' 
simpler and more uniform type.” 

Although Panini and his school determined once for all what 
should be correct Sanskrit, the grammatical activities of succeed- 
ing generations of scholais, including the different sj stems of 
grammar, were trying to account for de\ lations from Panmi’s norm 
by interpreting his rules in ingenious manner. The fact that these 
deviations, though minor in their nature, needed this interpreta- 
tion shows that Sanskrit even as a literary medium was evolving 
still, despite the importance of Panini, but this evolution wasf 
not in hue so much with the Old Indo-Arjan stage as with the 
Middle stage. Neveithelcss, the lecent critique of the grammar 
of Candragomin by Louis RlnoU of the Pans Uni%eisity 
shows that Sanskrit had developed further than in Paiiini’s time; 
firstly there is very little of the Vedic grammar in Candragomin ; 
then as regards phonology the new sutra VI 3 47 posing 
— exemplified by valabhJ— and ndla— shows that 

the Vedic phenomenon which was already rare in the Vedic 
texts, reappeared independently m Sanskrit when Candragomin 
wrote his grammar. According to Renou’s finding, the 
notation of Candragomin corresponds to a real usage due to a 
recent extension of Sanskrit phonology. For further extensions 
of these innovations I must refer you to his excellent E'tudes de 
grammaire sansente — premibre sene (Pans 1936). I only wish 
to draw attention here to a fact which we must always place 
before us in dealing with Sanskrit of the classical and epic type : 
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how much of this innovation is due to the extension by analogy 
of certain types found only in the Vedic language, and how 
much due to independent origin ? For in the first we see the 
conservation in the spoken languages of the Vedic and succeed- 
ing period of purely OIA. Vedic characteristics, which found 
a place in the compositions of the later authors, and in the 
second we shall have to seek the causes either in hypersanskriti- 
sation of the first type inherited through the Middle Indo-Aryan 
stage or due to some causes outside the natural growth of 
Indo-Aryan such as local influences of linguistic groups other 
than Indo-Aryan. For a historical survey of Indian linguistics 
this IS of the greatest importance. 

Coming to the Middle Indo-Aryan stage we are confronted 
not with uniformly established facts but linguistic facts in the 
making, showing the course of tendencies which affect individual 
members of this group, and which, at the hands of the gramma- 
rians, assume, hedged m by the usual caution of partial applica- 
tion {prayaJi, vibha-sa etc.), normalizing activities. Thus in 
the Asokan Inscriptions we notice that assimilation of consonant 
clusters has proceeded uniformly with respect to most groups, 
but in the case of a nexus having r, the assimilation is sporadic 
even m the north-western group where we expect the group to 
remain unassimilated. Similarly with respect to groups 
containing a sibilant, a state of affairs very much akin to Pah 
of the southern Buddhist canon. Leaving aside these exceptions 
for the moment, and concentrating only on the preferential 
development of Middle Indo-Aryan, we notice the following facts : 

1. Assimilation of consonant clusters, generally following 
the lines of greatest resistance, (a) homorganic groups 
being reduced to the doubled form of the second member 
and (&) heterorgamc groups reduced to the doubled 
from of the stronger consonant from the point of view of 
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its occlusion and (c) aspiration of this group if one of 
the consonants happens to be a sibilant. 

2. Loss of vocalic r, and the diphthong ai and au, the first 
being assimilated to a, t or u according to the nature of 
the dialect and the circumstances attendant upon this 
assimilation, the latter being reduced to e, o or even to 
t, u. Reduction of three sibilants to one. 

3. Reduction of long vowels to short in front of heavy 
syllables and the anusvara. 

4. Reduction of intervocalic unvoiced stops first to voiced 
stops, then spirants of the same class, and finally loss of 
occlusion. 

5. Cerebralization of dentals m the presence of vocalic r or 
its ablaut grade. 

6. Palatalisation of dentals in the presence of y in consonant 
groups. 

Note'. Cerebralization is not so universal in application as 
palatalization in consonant clusters. 

7. Loss of the Dual, and the Dative. 

8. Loss of final consonants, with reduction of nominal bases 
to vowel endings {sara- or sarada- <OIA karat)', 
hence further reduction of the complicated declensional 
system of OIA. to the simpler MIA. system. 

9. Loss of the middle voice, reduction of the tenses to the 
present and a few inherited forms of the Imperfect and 
Aorist , reduction of the moods to the Indicative and a few 
inherited forms of the Potential and Imperative. 

10. Normalizing the verbal bases into the thematic type and 
extension of set forms except in purely inherited anit 
formations. 

11. Gradual loss of the declensional system -by assimilation 
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of different cases, ultimately reducing itself to the 
nominative-accusative or direct case and the oblique case. 
None of these changes have taken place uniformly even in the 
same dialect or at the same time. Thus while Pali admits 
of consonantal assimilation in clusters, groups containing r or s 
have e^capsJ this treatment in the majority of cases intervo- 
calic single consonants are not voiced except m very few cases 
which are treated lather as exceptions ; on the other hand there 
are instances where Pah devoices voiced intervocalic stops, 
sharing somewhat the character of the Pisaca languages as 
described by Grammarians."' While the loss of intervocalic single 
stops IS common to the literary Prakrits, SauraseuI diffeis from 
Maharastrl m voicing - 1 - and - //i - to - rf - and - d/i - respectively, 
while the history of the cerebial stops is quite different from all 
other stops, m the entiie ItllA. It is, therefore, essential to study 
whenever possible, the chronology of these changes as well as 
the locality wheie such phenomena originated, and this is the 
greatest problem in the history of Indo-Aryan languages. 
Divorced from the actually current speeches of the period, these 
literary languages which we have before us present to us time 
and again in these exceptiomil forms some idea of the current 
idiom if we have the means with us to demonstrate that they 
are not conscious archaisms or solecisms. In these forms we 
can see, subject to the above remarks, the forces which are at 
work in the evolution of current linguistic material. 

The above summarises briefly the chief factors responsible 
for the normalizmg of Middle Indo-Arysm from the material 
inherited by it through Old Indo-Aryan. Turning our attention 
similarly to the New Indo-Aryan stage we observe the follow- 
ing general facts : 

1. Gradual reduction and loss of final vowels inherited from 
MIA. except in very few cases where traces of the final 
vowel are seen. ■ ■ ' ' 
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2. Preservation of the penultimate vowel in quality. 

3. Loss of prepenultimate vowels except in the initial S 5 'lla« 
bles, first through reduction of all vowels to the natural 
a which IS glided over m curient pronunciation. 

4. Preservation in general of the quality of the initial 
syllable inherited from MIA. 

5. Reduction (except m Panjabi) of the double consonants 
inherited from MIA. to single consonants with compen- 
satory lengthening of the vowel in the initial syllable 
(except in Sindlii where the oiigmal OIA. quantity of the 
vowel IS preserved). 

Note . — This last fact is interesting, showing us that in 
MIA. the reduction of long vowels before heavy syllables or 
the anusvara was not of uniform application. Although the 
orthography of Asokan inscriptions does not show us where we 
should infer a long vowel followed by double consonants, the 
comparative study of T\IIA. with NIA. shows us just where such 
an inference is justifiable. Thus the pieservation of the original 
quantity of initial von els in Sindhi in such examples as vagK^; 
cak^, lat^: raV^, hath'* : ath”' presupposes a MIA. stage 
vaggho cakkain for the fiist group from OIA. vyaghrah ; 
cakram, the normalising tendencies would reduce in General 
MIA. both forms to vaggho • cakkam. The existence in 
Panjabi of such forms as rat {latrl) and ratt (.rakta-) shows 
that in the North-Western region the simplification of double 
consonants is of recent growth, where it had already taken place 
in the central and southern MIA, 

Of great importance, therefore, is the historical considera- 
tion of these changes in the development of Indo-Aryan, For 
a similar type of work m the Indo-European field I may refer 
here to the work of Kurylowicz.*® 

6. In morphology, increasing use of postpositions to express 
^ syntactic relationship m the place of cases already lost 
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m the Apabhramk stage; nominal verb formations for 
past and future tenses. 

For further details I have to refer you to Bloch’s excellent 
L’ indo-aryen. 

But unlike the Middle Indo-Aryan languages the New 
Indo-Aryan are increasingly utilizing learned borrowings from 
the Old Indo-Aryan to express cultural ideas. According to 
the date of the borrowing the general linguistic characteristic of 
the vocable will be determined if it has become part and parcel 
of the common vocabulary and not restricted to the learned 
circles. Such of the vocables have been subject to the same 
linguistic forces as the original inherited element. The question 
here arises why the New Indo-Aryan languages require an in- 
creasing number ol Sanskrit words while the Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages e.xcluding the three types of Sanskrit mentioned by 
me before employ only pure middle Indo-Arjan or Desi words 
or at most senii-tatsamas ? It will again crop up in the final 
lecture of this senes. 

The linguistic studies of scholars in these different branches 
have shown us the different stages of this evolution of Indo — 
Aryan m all its three stages considered in their ensemble, but m 
spite of many attempts it has not been possible to localize the 
development either m space or time except on very broad lines. 

Chronological determination of linguistic factors presents 
as great a problem as literary history ; but within reasonable 
limits, particularly with reference to dated manuscripts, much 
IS possible. While we can broadly say that an OIA. word 
belongs either to Vedic or classical Sanskrit, or in the first case 
to the Rg Veda or Atharva Veda, or Brahmans, Sutras, etc., or 
that it has continued to function from the Vedic to classical and 
epic Sanskrit, we are not in a position to find out the earliest 
possible occurrence of any given classical vocable. In fact many 
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of the common words which we employ in every day usage for 
articles of food, vegetables, etc. such as for instance Mar. javar, 
are of undetermined antiquity. I have already drawn the 
attention of scholars to the difficulties encountered in this field, 
by showing that Mar. bhopla ‘pumpkin’ is not directly a barrowal 
from Portuguese dbobra as suggested by Mgr. Dalgado,” but 
IS inherited from Sanskrit bahuphaJaka-, although the 
occurrence of the Sanskrit word is later than its Mar. cognate.** 
Time is as great a factor in the recording of linguistic change as 
locality, and unless we can study both with respect to given 
linguistic factors, the history of the 'development will not 
become perfect. 

Now, with respect to the vocables which we find in the three 
stages of Indo-Aryan, the Petersburg Lexicon helps us in some 
measure to trace the continuity of each within the roughly 
defined periods such as Vedic, Sutra, classical or le.xicographical ; 
the Pall and Prakrit le.xicons also give us some idea of the 
period to which each vocable belongs , but due to the imperfec- 
tion of the texts, and also of the lexicographical activities 
( we have no indices verboruin here ) these results are not 
quite satisfactory. With reference to the New Indo-Aryan 
stage scientific lexicography has yet to make strides, although a 
few noteworthy efforts at indexing the words of important works 
are progressing satisfactorily. 

It is the object of historical linguistics to study the 
comparative grammar of a given family of languages, as far as 
that is possible, within its time and space context. The 
chronology of the linguistic stages within each attested branch 
in comparison with similar contemporary changes in cognate 
branches will give us a clearer insight into the development of a 
given family than the merely comparative method applied 
to it. 

It IS not only necessary to know at what particular period 
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a certain vocable has entered in a given stage of Indo-Aryan, 
but also to know where it has first occurred so that both the 
time and space context may be solved. The main difficulty of 
Indo“Aryan linguistics lies in the fact that the full means for 
finding these two are not at our disposal to-day. We may 
succeed with a few vocables and m a few places ; and with the 
passage of time when further research in the field will place 
fiosh material before us along these lines, we shall probably 
acnieve a greater progress m our historical approach to 
linguistics. 

A few examples will make the problem clearer. The word 
kurta IS very common today meaning a kind of shirt or chemise. 
What is the antiquity of the word in India ? One known factor 
IS that it IS recorded in Li Yen’s Sanskrti-Chinese Lexteon 
completed towards 750 A. D. having cognates in Shma kurtam 
and Burusaski Itiiidi. Li Yen was a Buddhist monk of Kouteba. 
This will explain the inclusion of a Persian word m a Sanskrit- 
Chinese Lexicon. As e.xplained by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
the importance of this lexicon for understanding both Old and 
Middle Indo-Aryan vocabulary is very great. To this may be 
added the factor that the exact date of the author is known.’" 
Turning in another direction we notice that in Turner’s 
Nepah Dictionary there are a fairly large number of examples 
where the Sanshiit cognate of the Nepali and other NIA. 
vocable is only a word recorded in the lexicons, very often 
belonging to the last five or six centuries. How are we to 
determine the time sequence between the different folrms given 
in the etymological equations 7 

We are here face to face with mam difficulty of Indian 
linguistics. While the three stages of Indo-Aryan developed on 
a regular inherited basis, the Middle from the Old and the New 
from the Middle, the continuity of the independent development 
side by side of three stages in their hterary ^ctiyitl.es ( unham- 
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pered by the doctrines of the grammarians ) gave rise to mutual 
borrowing and influenced the entire vocabulary of each stage. 
Thus the efforts of scholars like Le'vi and Przyluski have 
shown us that a large number of common names for household 
articles, etc. are of Austro- Asiatic origin.^ Again the hesitation 
shown by Sk. kareiiu-, kaiteiti- etc. has enabled Chatterji to 
connect it with Dravidiaii.” A glance at the Sanskrit Dictionary 
will convince any scholar of the great number of words which 
appear to be largely due to Middle Indo-Aryan influence but the 
problem here is to connect them on the one hand with their true 
OIA. ascendants and on the other with descendants of these m 
MIA. Unless we are in a position to determine firstly the 
relative chronology of the forms we discuss and then the e\act 
chronology for the purpose of verifying the general conclusions 
which we dern e from the preceding discussion, the results will 
not be of much \ alue 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this lecture, the time 
has come to make an attempt on these lines to interpret the 
linguistic development of Indo-Aryan. No work has been done 
so far in tins direction, and the attempt is replete with grave 
difficulties the nature of wdnch will become apparent in the sub- 
sequent lectures. It is necessary at the very outset to point out 
that I have kept before me two aspects. These lectures should 
not only present to you some of the results of my own researches 
into the history of Indo-Aryan, indicating the methods I have 
employed and the scope of the subjects dealt with, but also 
show the nature of the problems which need solution on the 
lines suggested in these lectures. I am convinced that this is 
the only way m which the object of the Foundation will be 
served. Linguistics is still a young science in India, and unless 
the problems which need investigation are indicated the likeli- 
hood of the younger generation taking up this study seems to 
me to be remote. — .... .. 

3 
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The earlier lectures have dealt with such general subjects 
as Introducttan to Indian Lingmshcs by Prof. R. L. TURNER 
in 1922“ or Life and Growth of Languages by Dr. V. S. 
SUKTH.INKAR in 1933,“ that it is not necessary for me to enter 
into the fundamental assumptions of the subject. The published 
lectures by Sir Ramkrishna Gopal BhandaRKAR also give 
both the general pimciples of comparatn e grammar and their 
application to Prakrits and Modern Indo-Aryan languages. I 
shall assume a knowledge of these principles in my lectures. 
Only one principle I may indicate here m order to 
emphasise it properly. In any attempt at classification of 
the dialects which form part of the Indo-Aryan family it 
IS necessary to remember that the common element m them 
which m its totality indicates the common origin of the 
individual members is two-fold , one set is due to conservation 
and the other duo to innovation. While the conserrative element 
shows the common origin of the entire group of languages consi- 
dered, like the mdentity of reading in a number of manuscripts 
of a given text which is thus assumed to be that of the arche- 
type, innor ations correspond to the peculiar elements shared in 
common by some subgroups, like the peculiar readings of a 
smaller group of manuscripts which is assumed to go back to a 
sub-archetype, and thus help us in determining the mutual 
relationship between the different members to a greater degree 
than pure conservations. Thus in linguistic research, particu- 
larly in the sphere of Indo-Aryan where mutual interborrowing 
has affected the isoglosses to a hopeless extent, search for these 
innovations and delimiting them to their proper space-time 
context, will form an important branch of this uew approach. 
The further we are from achieving this end the greater must be 
the effort towards a clarification of Indian linguistics along the 
lines which I propose to follow here. 

In view of the fact that in lectures of this type all the 
relevant material cannot be placed before the learned audience 
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Within the time allotted I have to be content with indicating 
only the important typical cases. Much of this material will 
be published elsewhere in greater detail and serving a different 
purpose from that which I have in mind here." Secondly I am 
not dealing in its completeness with the entire problem of Histo- 
rical Linguistics applied to the Indo- Aryan branch; it is both 
beyond my present capacity and the time I have at my disposal. 
If I succeed m creating a genuine interest in the wider problems 
which need investigation, and at the same time indicate briefly 
the methods which may be employed, I shall consider my work 
as amply rewarded. 

I shall not treat you to the water-tight compartments of 
the linguisticians such as phonology, morphology, syntax, 
semantics, etc. in dealing with my subject , I am rather taking 
the bold step of considering the bases of Indo-Aryan and deriving 
the relevant conclusions which may be of help towards under- 
standing the development of the family. I have indicated the 
general lines of development of the three stages of Indo-Aryan ; 
it shall now be our endcavoui to tiace the lines of descent from 
a consideration of the basic forms. Foi this purpose the next 
two lectures will deal With the Verbal Bases of Indo-Aryan; 
the fourth lecture will deal with the Nominal Stent Formation 
m Indo-Aryan, the fifth will deal with the problems of histori- 
cal linguistics arising from all this discussion m their linguistic 
aspect; the sixth and concluding lecture will deal with Synony- 
mies, the unsoh ed problems and desiderata in historical lingui- 
stics, in the Indo-Aryan field. In this manner we ?hall have, 
touched in a general way the vast field of Historical Liguistics^ 
which awaits careful investigation by Indian scholars ' and which 
promises to bring the home of scientific grammar once more to 
the forefront in its modern formulations. 
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THE VERBAL BASES OF INDO-ARYAN 

PART I 

O F the different elements which go to form the entire 
vocabulary of Indo-Aryan the verbal bases have an 
undisputed importance of their mvn. Already in the Nirnkta 
we find a discussion of their importance as a possible source 
of all types of nouns.' Again in the different systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar the Dhatupatha is invariably considered 
as a necessary concomitant of the SUTRA and GanAPATHAS, 
and thus we have the root-lists belonging to the grammars of 
Panini (commented upon by Ksirasvamin,“ Sayana’ and 
Maitreyaraksita'), Sarvavarman,' Candiagomin,'' Sakatayana' 
and Hemacandia.^ In Pah again we have the root-lists 
Dhatupatha, DhatumaTipts^ and the second section of 
Saddandi entitled Dhdtuiudld,^’ in the Prakrits a large number 
of Dhatvadesas are listed together by practically a' 1 the Prakrit 
Grammarians." In tlieir totality these verbal bases do not e\ceed 
the figure of 3,000 foi each attested stage of Indo-Aryan. Itis thus 
possible to consider their liislory and comparative development 
to a greater extent than of other types of vocables, for these 
alone provide for us today well assembled and properly sifted 
material for a historical approach to linguistics. 

Firal and fofemost among the aids we have for a history 
of Old Indo-Aryan in all its aspects is the magmficient 
thesaurus of authentic information respecting the Sanskrit 
language of evety period, the great St. Petersburg Lexicon of 
EhHTLiNGfe and Roth’ as Whitney puts it.'® The material 
contained within this Lexicon has been utilized by WHITNEY 
in his classical Roots, Verb-Forms and Primary Derivatives 
of the Sanskrit language, a work which is equally indispeu- 
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sable in its own field. Much of the earliest work in Vedic 
Philology was connected with the Verbal Aspect of OIA., as 
instanced by the monographs of Delbruck,” Edgren 
Avery” and Negelein ” Perhaps one of the first attempts 
at lexicography was connected with the Sanskrit Verb, for we 
have in 1841 Westergaard’s Radices Linguae Sanscritae 
giving not only all the roots of Panim’s Dhatupatha arranged 
alphabetically after dividing them first according to the final 
syllable, citing where possible from the literature then 
accessible — microscopic compared to that utilized by 
BoHTLINGK and ROTH — all the different quotable forms. Two 
years before this, in 1839 Delius published his Radices 
Pracnticae as a supplement to Lassen’s Instituiiones 
Linguae Pracnticae (1837), treating the Prakrit roots m a 
parallel manner, long before Benfey published his Sdmaveda- 
Glossar in 1848. More recently the sustained but brilliant 
work of Professor Biuno Liebicii" has thrown much welcome 
light on the Indian grammatical systems, including the 
Dhatupathas. Thus the verbal bases have played an important 
role in the development of comparative grammar, and recent 
research in the Indo-European field is establishing an almost 
novel conception of the root. 

Within the field of our enquiry we can trace the Verbal 
Bases of Indo-Aryan to their various stages, in their different 
aspects, studying the development of the language through 
them. In his work Whitney divides the verbal bases of 
Sanskrit into the following categories : V (eda), B (rahmana), 
the earlier or more genuine U (panisads), S (utra), E (pics) and 
C (lassical). These may again be divided into two mam groups 
A comprising V, B, U and S — and C comprising the classical 
and Epic languages. 

Much adverse criticism has been levelled against the 
In dian Dhatu^athas : most of these contain over 2,000 roots 
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classified according to their conjugational peculiarities. Accord- 
ing to the computation of Whitney there are ]ust 1136 roots 
which are met with in Sanskrit literature of all periods; the 
roots other than these should, therefore, be considered as mere 
extensions of existing bases or artificial creations of the 
grammarians. Only these roots, according to such a view, 
may be considered as forming part of the vocabulary of Indo- 
Aryan. 

Before proceeding to the actual study of our subject we 
may pause here to consider the nature of the vocabulary 
which languages have in their historical development. There is 
first the inherited element , Sanskrit with Prakrits, forming the 
Indo-Aryan family, is a sub-branch of the Indo-Iranian family, 
itself a member of the extensive Indo-European group. As 
such Indo-Aryan will inherit a certain number of vocables 
from Indo-European thiough the Indo-Iranian stage: in 
addition Indo-Iranian itself may have created fresh formations 
outside the general development of Indo-European which may 
be considered to be new creations within the Indo-Iranian 
period , thirdly there may be a certain element borrowed from 
non-Indo-European families of languages ; thus the inherited 
element of Indo-Aryan may consist of all these three types of 
vocables linguistic der elopmenl being a continuous activity, 
Indo-Aryan in itself will have a certain portion of new creations 
and a certain propoition of fresh loans from non- Indo-Aryan 
languages. The need for fiesh creation is always felt when 
certain vocables become obsolete or in their evolution change 
semantically, requiring other vocables to signify ideas or things 
which they themselves signified m their primary stage. Thus 
the vocables of a given family of languages may first be divided 
into three groups : vocables which continue to exist in all the 
attested stages known; vocables which are peculiar to the 
earliest stage only and vocables peculiar only to the later stage. 
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If we are considering the history of Indo-Aryan in any two of 
its contiguous stages, we have in (A) elements common to the 
earlier stage, (S) elements common to both stages and (C) 
elements common to the later stage, in their different evolutions. 
This division could be applied even to one stage such as the 
Old Indo-Aryan, if we divide this into several well-defined 
periods. Thus Whitncy considers the Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Upanisads and Sutras to form the earlier period of Sanskrit 
and the Epics and Classical Sanskrit to the later period. Accord- 
ingly his roots are divided into (A) or bases found only in the 
earlier language , (S) Bases found in both the earlier and the 
later language , and (C) bases found in the later language only. 
Thus out of the 1136 verbal bases which he notices in his work 
as quotable stems, he analyses 143 as belonging to the root or 
nd-class, 49 to the reduplicating or /i»-class, 29 to the nasal 
or nid/t-class, 50 to the it a- or sw-class, 8 to the u- or tan~ 
class, 53 to the ita- or ftil-class, 529 to the a-~ (unaccented) or 
b/iiJ-class, 142 to the ci- (accented) or fwd-class and 133 to the 
ya- or div-class. The following table gives the classification 
of these bases into three groups mentioned above : — 


Class 


A 

B 

C 

Total 

ad- 

II 

80 

49 

14 

143 

hu- 

III 

33 

16 


49 

rudh- 

VII 

16 

13 


29 

su- 

V 

24 

22 

4 

50 

tan- 

VIII 

4 

4 


8 

kn~ 

IX 

31 

17 

5 

53 

bhu- 

I 

175 

212 

142 

529 

tud- 

VI 

72 

53 

17 

142 

dtv- 

IV 

41 

64 

28 

133 


From this table we can further compute the number of 
roots in the later language by adding the figures in columns 
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B and C and compare 

these figures with 

those in Panini’s 

Dhatupatha : — 
Class 

BC 

Panini 

Total no. Whitney 

ad- 

II 

63 

72 

143 

hit- 

III 

16 

25 

49 

ritdh- 

VII 

13 

25 

29 

su- 

V 

26 

34 

50 

tan- 

VIII 

4 

10 

8 

kri- 

IX 

22 

61 

53 

bhu- 

I 

356 

1059 

529 

tud- 

VI 

70 

143 

142 

dtv- 

IV 

92 

136 

133 

TOTALS : 

662 

1565 

1136 


Of the causative stems actually quotable in the language 
Whitney gives 555 divided into (A) 100, (B) 231 and (C) 
190, (D) 33 with“j!i« and E (II) with -apaya yielding 465 as 
found altogether m the later period. Now Panini’s Dhatupatha 
recognizes 395 roots belonging to the 10th conjugation, and 
theoretically all the 1565 roots enumerated above are capable 
of having causal stems extended from the simplicia. Leaving 
these causal bases, we get approximately 1960 verbal bases 
enumerated by the Dhatupatha, It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider the development of these verbal bases in their 
historical evolution as far as that is known to us from the exist- 
ing literature. 

We have on the one hand to take into account the inherit- 
ed Indo-European element in these verbal bases which may 
survive (a) only in the verbal bases peculiar to the earlier stage 
of the language, or (b) in some vocables common to both stages 
of the language or finally in (c) the later formations of classical 
or epic Sanskrit. I have already referred in the introductory 
lecture to the fact that Middle Indo-Aryan may inherit directly 
IE vocables not recorded in the OIA stage. The recent paper 
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of Prof. Louis H. Gray on the IE etymologies of fifteen 
Prakrit words (JAOS 60.) shows that this inherited element 
may be found in fairly late Prakrits also, though not leaving any 
direct trace in Sanskrit, Vedic or Classical. On the other hand 
we have to investigate the genesis of verbal bases which are 
not strictly inherited from the IE stage, but are (a) either exten- 
sions of such verbal bises or (b) new formations within the lA 
period. These new formations may be either due to the incor- 
poration of dialectical developments of the previously inherited 
IE or II vocables or borrowings from the local non-Aryan 
dialects. For this purpose a study merely of the OIA verbal 
bases will not suffice, it is necessary to take into account the 
roots of the Middle Indo-Aryan as well, for it is only thus that 
the gradual e'ctension of the Sanskrit vocabul'iry may be under- 
stood m its historical perspective. Indeed a thorough investi- 
gation requires (1) an inclusion ot the New Indo-Aryan verbal 
bases in this study as well as (2) consideration of the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan families in the case of vocables which do 
not fall naturally within the Aryan domain. A comparative 
study of Old and Middle Indo-Aiyan bases has not been 
attempted so far, and my own investigations in the field have 
not yet been completed in all their detail, but a few of the results 
arising from that analysis will be placed before you here. 

It IS sometimes difficult to assign a given base to any well 
defined period, for there are examples of bases found only in 
the Rgveda, occurring later in Clasical Sanskrit, without any 
quotable example being found in the intervening period. In such 
cases I have indicated the base both in A and C without giving 
it the characteristic of D to which category it should really 
belong if its history were continuous. I give below a list of 
OIA verbal bases derived from the common IE stock as wit- 
nessed by cognates occurring in other attested branches of this 
family, recorded in WaldE-Pokorny’s dictionary. Furthey 
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research is bound to increase this stock, as witnessed by Prof. 
Gray’s paper referred to above : — 

Group A 

at-, ^am-, ^i-, ®il-, ^is-, uc-, und-, ubh-, umbh-, uh-, (oh-), 
®r-, rnj-, m-, es-, ku-, ®kr-, ®krt-, krp-, krs- krud-, ®ksi-, 
ksai-,ksnu-, “ga-, ^gu-,gurd-, gr-, grbh-, ^ghr- cat-, ci-, cay-, 
crt-. cho-, ®jas-, jinv-, ju-, ]ur-, jurv-, jri-, tarns- ®ta5c-, 
tand- tard-, tu-, tuc-, tunj-, turv-, tur-, trd-, trmp-, trs-, 
tus-, tej— , tvaks-, tvis-, tsar-, thurv-, daks-, dagh-, dam-, 
dambh-, das-, *da-, das-, das-, di-, dldhi- drmh-, drbh-, drh-, 
div-, do-, dra-, dhan-, dhanv-, dhurv-, dhraj-, “dhvan-, dhvr-, 
naks- nabh-, ninis-, pis-, pinv-, puy-, pur-, prc-, pr-, pra-, 
pru-, proth-, barh-, brmh-, brh-, bhan-, bhand-, bharv-, 
bhisaj-, bhus-, bhyas-, bhri-, bhres-, mamh-, mand-, may-, 
marc-, ’'ma-, miv-, mrks-, mrn-, mrdh-, meth-, med-, yaks-, 
yabh-, yes-, ramh-, rad-, ladh-, randh-, rap-, raph-, ramb-, 
nkh-, ric-, ns-, ros- nh-, rup-. ®rus-, rej-, rai-, lis-, van-, 
vindh-, V1S-, vrj-, ven-, sundh-, srath-, sranth-, srl-, sra-, 
svanc-, SV1-, sagh-, sac-, saj-, san-, sap-, sasc-, sadh-, si- 
®su-, surks-, skabh-, stigh— , stubh-, stai-, spas-, spurdh— , spr-, 
sriiv-, svid-, svr-, hil-. hurch-, hru- hvar-. [= 171 Bases] 
Group B : — 

anc- anj-, ad- an-, arc-, arj- ard-, arh-, av-, ^,®as-, 
^,®as-, ap- as-, ®i-, indh-, ®is-. Is-, Ih-, uks-, us-, 
rch-, rdh-, ej-, edh-, kamp-, kas-, kanks-, kas-, kuc-, kuj-, 
kud-, ^kr-, krt-, ^kr-, kip- krand-, kram-, kri-, krid-, krus-, 
kvath- ksan-, ksal-, ksin-, ksip-, ksu-, ksud-, khan-, khad-, 
®khid-, gam-, ^garh-, gah-, gur-, guh-, gr-, grdh-, grh-, gr- 
®granlh-, ^grah-, gla-, ghus-, ghra-, caks-, ^chad-, chand-, 
chid-, ®]an-, jambh-, ]agr-, ’■’®ji-, jiv-, ®jus-, jr- jnap-, jna- 
jvar-, jval-, tan-, “tap-, tan-, tud-, tund- tus-, trp-, tr-, 
trap-, tras-, trai-, tvac-, tvar-, dam^ day, daridra-, dah-. 
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^da-, div-, di^-, diks-, dip-, du- dus-, du-, drs-, dyut-, ^dru-, 
druh- dvis“, dhma-, dha-, dhl-, dlir-, dhrs“, dhe~, dhyai“i 
dhvams-, natn-, nay-, nath-, nadh-, nind-, nu-, nud-, nrt”, 
pac-, pat-, path-, pan- pat-, pad-, ^pa-, pis- pi-, pid-, 
®pus-, pu- , pyay-, prach- prath- pri-, plu-, badh-, badh-, 
budh-, bru-, bhaj-, bhaiij-, bhan-, bharts-, bha-, bhasr, 
bhiks— , bhid- bhi-, bhuj-, bhu-, bhr-, bhram§-, bhrajj- 
*bhrani-, bhraj-, maj]-, mad-, man-, manth-, ^ma-, mi-, 
mis-, mih- “ml-, mil-, munc-, mud-, murch-, mus-, mi-, 
mrj- mrd- mrd- mrs-, mrs-, mlai-, yam-, yat- yas-, jac-, 
“yu- “-yuj- yudh-, raks-, raj-, rabh-, ram-, ras- raj-, 
radh-, ru~, me-, ruj-, rud-, rudh-, ruh-, rebh-, lajj-, lap—, 
labh-, lamb—, limp-, lih-, 11- lup-, lubh-, lok- loc-, vac-, 
vane-, vad-, vadh-, vand-, vap-, \am-, valg-, vas-, “■’“\-as, 
vah-, va-, vanch-. vas-, \ asa- vie- vij- vid-, \ ip-, vis—, 
V1S-, vl-, vr-, vrt-, \rdh-, vep- vest-, vai-. vj-ath.-, 
vyadh- vraj-, vrasd-, saras-, sak—, sank-, sam-, sas-, ^ta-, 
sas-, siks- si- sue-, sudh-, sus-, srdh- sr- so-, snath-, 
sram-, sri- sru-, svas-, sthiv-, sad-, sah-, sine-, sidh-, siv-, 
su“, SU-, sud-, sr-, srj-, sip-, so-, skhal-, stan-, stu-, str-, 
styai-, stha-, sna-, snu-. spand-, spardh-, sprh-, sphut-, 
sphur-, sphrju-, smi- srar-, srams-, sru-, svafij-, svaJ-» 
svap-, svara-, han-, has-, ha-, hi-, hims-, hmv-. hr-, hta;-^ 
hrad-, hval-, hve-. [=315 Bases] 

Group C 

mg-, uh-, kak-, kakkh-, kakh-, kanc-, kaith— , katha-, 
karj- kala-, kas-, kit-, kune-, kuiij-, “kunj-, kuts-. kwtfe-, 
^kup-, kurd-, kus-, kun-, knuy-, kniai— , kruac-. klam— . kHiiJ-, 
“klis-, “-ksi- kslv-, “-ksvid-, “-ksvid-, klvakkh--, ktoaj-, 

khanj- garj- ’gal-, gunj- “gu-, “^ghat-, ghrs-, exad-, eatb-^ 
’•carv-, CUS-, “chad-, chard-, jaj'-, jan-, j.tbh-, tang-, bafk-i, 
“■tarj-, tuj-, tup-, lump-, lul-, tiut-, tvaks^ tvis-, dsd— , tSai!!— n 
div- dram- dragh- dhor-, dhram-, dhvaj*, “^dhvaa-, pfr 
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pay-, pard-, pal-, pinj-, put-, pusp-, ^pr-, pras-, plus, phal-, 
bamh-, bandh- bukk- bhaks-, bhand-, bhusa-, bharja-, 
bhras-, mac-, mane-, mil-, muj-, munj-, mu-, mrks-, mrg-, 
mrnj-, rang- rangh-, rac-, rah-, rinkh-, ring-, rus- ^rus-, 
lag-, las-, las-, lunc* , lul-, vang-, vay-, val-, veil-, veh-, 
vyay-, vrid-, sik-, sibh-, snath-. [= 122 Bases] . 

This then represents approximately the IE stock of the 
verbal bases within the Old Indo-Aryan field ; these bases may 
be considered as regular inherited IE forms, requiring m 
general no further information regarding their nature. When 
we deal with the question of the genesis of the remaining verbal 
bases which do not come within the IE field, it will be 
necessary once again to turn to these bases and find some 
parallelism in the new formations within the Indo-Aryan 
period. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the remaining bases 
of OIA we may consider the full significance of the above 
classification. The IE inherited element is preserved in a 
three-fold manner in the history of OIA. The first group A 
represents the earliest inherited element which became obsolete 
gradually, being supplanted later by some younger synonymic 
bases , or else the form of the base in morphology changed to 
another type in the younger language, thus giving rise to a 
parallel formation with the same base. This would determine 
a new type of base although it possessed the same form as the 
older one except in morphology. The second group represents to 
a very large extent the stable element of IE which remains un- 
changed so far as any major transformation is concerned m the 
entire history of OIA. There is a regular handling of these 
bases throughout the lA period in its primary stage. What is 
the explanation of the third set ? How did IE find its way in 
a later stage of the language when corresponding elements are 
not found in the earlier stage ?*’ For language is a continuum, 
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and the inherited element from the earliest parent must come 
in general through either the immediate ascendant or through 
borrowal from a cognate contemporary or slightly earlier 
language derived independently through the original parent 
stock. Now with regard to OIA the only sources would be 
either the Iranian branch or the Greek contacts from the third 
century B. c. Thus one of the problems which needs investi- 
gation and which I should like to mention to you at this stage 
IS the possible relationship existing between the bases of this 
class C and their Greek and Iranian cognates from the histori- 
cal point. This would require m the first instance a possible 
early date for the bases under discussion from actually known 
datable records of Iranian and Greek in relation to the evolu- 
tion of these bases in lA A second aspect of this derivation 
IS the generally accepted fact that the lA literary languages do 
not actually reflect the vernaculars of their day, but only a 
highly cultivated and stylised norm , \ ocables preserved in the 
OIA vernaculars can be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration without end, subject only to the normal development of 
phonology and morphology This fact is borne out by the 
existence in Pali and other illA dialects of IE vocables not 
found in lA in its earliei stage. Then the question arises as to 
the manner in which the C class of the IE inherited bases 
comes into actual existence. Hcie we have for comparison the 
actually current verbal cognates of Pah and the Prakrits with 
approximately determinable dates. If the OIA base is anterior 
in general to the MIA from the literary facts known to us then 
the possibility lies in the first direction; if on the other hand it 
IS posterior, it may either be due to hypersanskritisation of the 
MIA base or a loan word.“ 

We are not concerned with the problem of loan-words in 
our present discussion, for the subject requires not only a detail- 
ed knowledge of I A comparative grammar, but ■ also an equally 
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detailed knowledge of the laws of transformation from Ir anian 
or Greek of a given period into its contemporary OIA. And 
throughout, the historical perspective which is still on slender- 
foundations has to be kept in view. 

The characteristic of the lA base consists of its capacity 
to form different classes or types m actual morphological usage 
and in the voice affected by it. It would be interesting, in view 
especially of the development of the single voice in MIA, to 
study this phenomenon before investigating the different types 
of the base in morphology. The change of voice may be con- 
sidered in the following light : a base m the active voice, attest- 
ed throughout the lA period from Vedic down-words, may show 
the middle voice only in the later period side by side with the 
active forms inherited from the earlier period, or the situation 
may be the opposite of it A third set of bases shows both voices 
simultaneously in the same period of the language. Accordingly 
I am giving below this threefold classification of the lA bases 
as found entirely in Whitney’s Roots : 


I. Active to Middle: — 


A B 

C 

A B 

C 

aksat (rv) 

aksase (e) 

karsate 


dcati (vb) : 


krandati 

krandate 

acate (vbs.) 


krudhyati 

krudhyate 

drhati 

arhate (e) 

krdrati 

krosate 

asyate isyati 


ksirati 

ksarate 

apndti 

apnute (e) 

ksip&ti 

ksipate 

rcchati 

1 

rccbate 

1 

glayati 

glayate 

kujate 

kujate 

cesteti 

cesfate 

kmtiti 

kratate 

chmatti 

chrntte 

kdr^i; 


. jipati., , 

japate 
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B 

C 

A B 

C 

jalpati 

1 

jalpate 

1 

puyati 

puyate 

jivati 

j'lvate 

1 

bhasati 

bhasate 

jvalati 

1 

jvalate 

bhinAtti 

bhintte 

tamyati 

tamyate 

bhAvati 

bhavate 

tudAti 

tudate 

bhrjjati 

bhrjjate 

tusyati 

tusyate 

bhramati bhramate 

trpyati 

trpyate 

mAjjati 

majjate 

tyajati 

tyajate 

1 

mathnati mathnlte 

trAsati 

trasate 


(bB) 

dihati 

dahate 

manthati manthate 

disiti 

disate 

mindti 

minute 


(rv ; e) 

misati 

misate 

4 

divyati 

divyate 

m^hati 

mehate 

dusyati 

dusyate 

mllati 

mllate 

druhyati druhyate 

m-Qhyati 

muhyate 

dMmati 

dhamate 

mlayati 

mlayate 

dhyayati 

dhyayate 

rajati 

rajate 

nidati 

nadate 

rlnikti 

nnkte 

nandati 

nandate 

risyati 

risyate 

nardati 

nardate 

rujati 

rujate 

n^yati 

nasyate 

lapati 

lapate 

nlndati 

nindate 

likbAti 

likhate 

nrtyati 

nrtyate 

limp£Lti 

limpate 

nedati 

nedate 

ledhi 

lldhe 

pathati 

pathate 

lumpati 

lumpate 

patati 

patate 

vincati 

vancate 

pusyati 

pusyate 

vilgati 

valgate 
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B 

C 

v&sati 

vasate 

viyati 

vayate 

vayati 

vayate 

vijati 

vTjate 

vfirsati 

varsate 

vidhyati 

vidhyate 

vrijati 

vrajate 

salAyati satayate 

sapati 

sapate 

sudhyati sudhyate 

syayati 

syayate 

sllsyati 

slisyate 

sacati(rv)sacate(v.b.) 

s&jati 

sajate 


Middle 

TO Active; 

A or B 

C 

aste 

asti 

Tnkhate 

inkhati 

1 

Ihate 

Ihati 

kampate 

kampati 

kasate 

kasati 

ksipate 

ksapati 

ksamate 

ksamati 

garhate 

garhati 

gahate 

gahati 

gurite 

gurati 

grisate 

grasati 


ABC 

I 

sTdati sTdate 
s6dhati sedhate 
sidhyati sidhyate 
sirpati sarpate 
skandati skandate 
stanati stanate 
snauti snute 
sprsAti sprsate 
sphurdti sphurate 
srdvati sravate 
hAsati hasate 
hrsyati hrsyate 
h6syati hesate 
hvAlati hvalate 

A or B C 

cyivate cyavati 

jusite juasti 

jrmbhate jrambhati 

trapate trapati 

tv&rate tvarati 

I 

dipyate dipyati 

dybtate dyotati 

nathate natbati 

panate panati 

pSdyate padyati 

pl&vate plavati 
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A or B 

C 

A or B 


1 

badhate 

badhati 

vmite 

vrnati 

budhyate 

budhati 

virtate 

\artati 

bhasate 

bhasati 

vyitbate 

vyatbali 

bhfksate 

bhik^^ati 

sinkate 

sankati 

bhr&msate 

bhramsati 

siyate 

slyati 

bhresate 

bbresati 

srayate 

sriyati 

minyate 

manyati 

, 1 

slagbate 

slagbati 

mddate 

modati 

s&bate 

sahati 

mrsyate 

mrsyati 

1 




sivyate 

sivyati 

ribhate 

rabhati 





suyate 

siiyati 

rdcate 

rocati 





sevate 

sevati 

labhate 

labhati 





skbalate 

skbalati 

lambate 

lambatt 



* 


spandate 

spandati 

llyate 

ITyati 

smiyate 

smayati 

v&adate 

1 , 

vandati 

syfindate 

syandati 

vasyate 

vasyati 

sr&msate 

sramsati 

vijate 

vijati 

svdjate 

svajati 

vidhate 

vidbiti 

bnut6 

bnauti 

vepate 

vepat 



III, Both voices attested in 

THE SAME 

PERIOD ;■ 

A 

B 


C 

dcati,-te 

djati,-te 

atati, 

-te 

inati-te 

dnakti, ankte 

asatii 

,-te 

amiti, amate 

asn6ti,-nute 

ingati-te 

Isate-ti 

ainatij-mte 

esati, 

-te 

m6ti, rnve. 


ubati 

[,-te 

r5]dti,-te 

dyati, ayato 

kaltbate,-ti 

irsati,-se 

rdhyate,-ti 

kasate,-ti 


4 
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A 

t 

krnoti,-iiute 

ks6dati,'-te 

I 

grhnati,-nlt6 

cetati, cetante 

c6dati,-te 

cyavate,-ti 

janati,-te 

jinvati,-te 

jusate,-ti 

I I 

jinati, ]Tyate 
iy6tati,-te 
tun] anti, tunjate 
tirati,-te 
turdti,-te 
titarti, tarute 
trndtti, trntte 
daksate,-ti 
disdti -te 

I I 

dlyatii-dlyase 

didyati,-te 

drmhati,-te 

naksati -te 

ndsati,-te 

navate,-ti 

nedati,-te 

padyate,-ti 

pipatu, pipTte 

pmvati -te 

pimsati,-te 

pinasti, pimse 
1 

puyati,-ta 


B 

ichiti,-te 

isyati,-te 

I 

iksate,-ti 

uks4ti,-te 

uhati,-te 
ehate-ti 
kasati,-te 
kanksati,— te 
Icardti, kurute 
kirdti,“te 
krntiti,— te 
krsS.ti,-te 

I 

kramati,-te 

« 

krmati,"nTt6 

I 

kridati,-te 

kr6sati,-te 

kvathati,-te 

ksan6ti,-nute 

kh^Lnati,-te 

gdcchati,-te 

gayati,-te 

I 

guhati-te 
grnati,-te 
grhnati,-nite 
gh6sati,-te 
ci,rati,— te 
cm6U,— nute 
cmtayati,-te 
c£stati,-te 


C 

kuncate, kucati 

kupyati,-te 

kurdati,-te 

klidyati,-te 

klisyati,-te 

ksubhyati,-te 

garjati,-te 

ghatate,-ti 

ghurnati,-te 

gharsati,-te 

caksate,-ti 

calati,-te 

cumbati,-te 

cyavate,-ti 

chadayati-te 

jayate,-ti 

jalpati,-te 

jlvati,-te 

jusati,-te 

jiryatij-te 

janati,-te 

jvalati,-te 

tamyati,-te 

tarkayati-te 

tarjati,-te 

tudati,-te 

tusyati,-te 

trpyati,-te 

tyajatij-te 

trapate,-ti 

trasati,-te 

tvarate,-ti 
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A 

priiiti,-te 

pmdkti, prnkte 

prasnuvanti-nute 

1 

badhuatij-nlte 
brmhati,-te 
bibh6ti, bhayate 
bhrdrnsate,-ti 
bhresati,-te 

mathnati.-mte 

nQinthati,-te 

madati,-te 

mindati,-te 

mmdti.-aute 

methati,~te 

I 

minati, ammanta 

mllati,-te 

maranti, nitrate 

mrdati.-ase 

mrdnati -nlta 

manati,-te 

yauti, yute 

yuvdti-te 

rdmhate,— ti 

ra]yati,-te 

radati,“te 

nnatij-nite 

likhdti-te 

van6ti,-nute 

vdnati,-te 

valhati,-te 

viddti,-te 


B 

japati-te 

jiyati,-te 

I 

jrmbhate,“ti 

janati-nlte 

tan6ti,-nute 

tapati,-te 

tapyati-te 

tarati,-te 

didati, datte 

dadati,-te 

divyati,-te 
dogdhi, dugdhe 
dvesti, dviste 
didhati, dhatt6 

t 

dhavati,-te 

dhun6ti,-nute 

dhunoti— nute 

dhvamsati,-te 

namati,— te 

ndhyati,-te 

nayati-te 

nudati,-te 

pdcati,-te 

pdsyati-te 

pibati,-te 

J 

punatij-nItS 

prchiti,-te 

prdthate,-ti 

prinati -mt6 
pldvate,-ti 


C 

dasati,-te 

dabati,-te 

disati,-te 

dlpyate,-ti 

devati,-te 

dusyati,-te 

duhyati,-te 

dyotate,-ti 

dravati,-te 

druhyati,-te 

dvisati-te 

dhamati,-te 

dhyayati,-te 

nadatx,-te 

nandati,-te 

nardati,-te 

nasyati,-te 

nathate,-ti 

niDdati,-te 

nrtyati,-te 

pathati,-te 

panate,-ti 

patati,-te 

pusyati,-te 

priyate,-ti 

phalati,-te 

badhate,-h 

budhyate,-ti 

bodhati,-te 

bhaksati,-te 

bhasati,-le 

bhasatej-ti 
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A 

vidh4ti-te 
vidiyati,-te 
vdrati-te 
vrndkti, vrnkte 
salayati,-le 
sundhati,-te 
sardhati,-te 
/ i 

snnati,~nite 
slisj ali,”te 
sdcate,-ti 
sascasi, sUsce 
S8ijati,-te 

I 

sldati.-te 

sapaU,-te 

I 

sadhati,-te 

1 

sTvyati-te 

sute, sauti 

suvdti,-te 

sevate,-ti 

stunvanti, stuse 

sprnoti.-nute 

svd]ate,-ti 

jighnate,-ti 

hSryati,-te 

hindti, hinv^ 

“hvarant, hvarate 


B 

brAvIti, brut6 
bMjati-te 
bhdvati,“te 
bbArati,-te 

I 

bhra)ati,-te 
mAnyate,-ti 
muncati,-te 
muhyati— te 
mrsati,-te 

marsh mrste 
yajati,-te 
yatate,— ti 
ydchati,— te 

i_ 

yacati,-te 

yundkti,-nkte 

yridhj'atij-te 

riksati,— te 

rdbhate,-ti 

ramate,-ti 

rasati,-te 

I 

radhyati,-te 

ravati,-te 

rudati,-le 

rodati,-te 

runaddhi, runddhe 

rundhati— te 

rdhati,— te 

limpdti,-te 

lumpAti,-te 

vddati,-te 

v4pati,-te 


C 

bhasati-te 

bhiksate,-h 

bhinatti, bintte 

bhunjati,— te 

bhramati,— te 

raajjati,-te 

mandati,-te 

malhati,“te 

margati,-te 

misati,-te 

mehati-te 

modate,-ti 

mardati -te 

mrsyati,-t6 

mlayati,-te 

yamati,-te 

yati, yamahe 

yu5jati,-te 

rajatx-te 

rambhati,-te 

rajati,-te 

rasati,-te 

nnyati,-te 

risyati,-te 

rocate,-ti 

ruiati,-te 

rusyati,-te 

nihati,-te 

laksate,-ti 

langbati,-te 

lajjate,-ti 

lapati,-te 
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B 

C 

vlisati,-te 

labhate,-ti 

vdhati,-te 

lambate,-ti 

vd3^ti-te 

]alati,-te 

vinddte,-ti 

lasati,-te 

vi^ti,-te 

lasatit-te 

vm6ti,-nute 

ledhi, lldhe 

vdrtate,-ti 

iryate,-ti 

vydyati-te 

liithati,-te 

samsati,-te 

vandate,-ti 

sdpati,-te 

valati,-te 

amyati,-te 

valgati,-te 

sisati.-slte 

vayati,-te 


vasati,-te 

sasti,-te 

vijate,-ti 

s6cati,-te 

vidati,-te 

stayati,-te 

vepate,-ti 

sm6ti,-nat6 

vTjati,-te 

sva'sati,-te 

vrnlte,-nati 

sya'ti,-te 

vrnoti,-nute 

sifica'ti,-te 

‘ varsati,-te 

sedhati,-te 

vyathate,-ti 

sun6ti,-nute 

vidhyati,-te 

srja'ti,-te 

vyayati,-te 

stauti, state 

1 

vrajati,-te 

strnati,-mte 

sankate,-ti 

strn6ti,-nute 

sayate,-ti 

tisthati,-te 

sudhyati,-te 

sprsa’ti,-te 

sobhate,-ti 

sphura'ti-te 

susyati,-te 

snia'rati,-te 

syayati-te 

sva*<3ati,-te 

slathati,-te 

haati, hate 

sraniati,-te 
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ABC 
hunsati,-te staghate-ti 

juh6ti,-hute sahate,-ti 

hva'yati,-te sidhyati,-te 

ha'tati,-te suyate,-ti 

hrasati,-te sarati,-te 

sarpati-te 
skundati,-te 
stanati,-se 
snihyatt,-te 
spandate,-ti 
spardhate,-ti 
smayate,-ti 
syandate,-ti 
sramsati,-te 
sravati,-te 
svanati,-te 
svapati.-te 
svidyati,-te 
hadati,-te 
hasati,-te 
hikkati,-te 
hrsyati,-te 
hesati,-te 
hnute, hnauti 
hresati,-te 
hvalati,-te 

It has already been remarked by WHITNEY in his 
Grammar that 'in the epics there is much eflacement of t he 
distinction between active and middle, the choice of voice bein g 
very often determined by metrical considerations alone’ (529, 
p. 527). Most of the changes enumerated by him from activ e 
to middle or vice versa are quoted from the epics ; the residuum 
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alone is from sources other than the epics. It is thus a matter 
of importance to study the epic variants with reference to the 
voice, and determine on a statistical basis the distribution of 
the voice according to the manuscripts as well as the metrical 
necessities so determined. It will help us in the mvesiigations 
of the metrical development of the epics on the one hand, and 
of epic linguistics on the other. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to go into that 
question at all, but to notice here the possibility of this change; 
it IS not an absolute change in that the change of voice is fixed ; 
we only observe thereby that the first occurrence of the changed 
voice IS found in quotable forms of that period while the original 
voice is preserved in practically most of the cases. It is this 
confusion which ultimately determines once for all the merging 
of the two voices which had already lost their original signifi- 
cance in the epic literature of the transitive and reflexive 
meaning. In this process the roots of the fourth group or dtV‘ 
class play an important r61e : with the accent on the base we 
have the active form and with the accent on -yd- we have the 
passive form in the middle voice , while the relation between 
these two forms is the same as between the hhu- and tud- 
classes, the voice of the -yd- class is always middle; thus 
originally the confusion m the later middle forms may be due 
to the influence of these forms. A large number of the 
examples of this change from active to middle under group I 
discussed above is fiom the iftv-class. 

Let us next consider briefly the different types of bases 
which we get in morphology from an original verbal root. 

1. ( 2 ) dtti B : adasva (l) Ce 

2. ( 2 ) dnitt B : (1) dnati A : (6) andti A 

3. ( 2 ) aiTust A : (l) dme A ; dmayati (10) Dh. : amati 
'goes' Dh. 
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4. (2) itt B : (l) dsate B • (4) lyate B ; (5) inoti A : 
Dh. (2) only, cf. Dh. ay-{l) recorded separately. 

5. (6) tcchdti B . {])-e<satt C : C. 

6. (9) tsnatt A ; (4) isatt B : (6) rse A, Dh (4). 

7. (2) uve (5) unott A ; (l) avaie Dh 

8. (9) tibhnds A (7) unap A : (6) umbhata A : ubhaii 
{umbhait) Dh 

9. (6) rcchdti B : (3) iyartt A ; (5) > tioh A : (6) rante A : 
(9) matt C (2) drti A. Cf. Dh 1 and m, r«-viii. 

10. (7) rnjate A : (6) rnjdtt A : (4) rjyate A : (l) drjati 
A. -Cf. Dh arj- ( 1 and x ), rj- (1). 

11. (5) kmoH A : (8) kardtt B : (2) kdrst A . (l) karanti 
A . Dh. hr- vui, v. 

12. (6) hrntdh B ■ kartati Ce • Dh krt- vi. 

13. { 9 ) ksttjati A: (5) ksttidh B: (l) ksayaUCe: (4) 
ksJyate A : (2) ksidhi A : Dh. 1 only. 

14. (2) hseti A (6) k^iydtt A : ktdyati A : Dh vi. 

15. ifi) hmbhyaU Q , iX) ksobhate Am\ (5) ksubhmiyus 
Ajb : (9) kiublwdtt C. Cf. Dh. i, iv, ix. 

16. (9) grathndh B (7) gruath A . (l) granthati 
(grathait) C. Cf. Dh. grath-, granth- 1, ix, x. 

17. (3) jighratt B : (l) Jighratt B : (2) ghrdti B : Dh. 1. 

18. (5) cinott B : (2) cett A : (l) cayat A : Dh. v, x. 

19. il)jdnatiA: (4) jdyate B; (2) jdnisva A' (3) 
jajanti C. Cf. Dh. jan- (1), (111 and iv). 

20. (l) jdrati A • (6) jurdh A : (4) jiryati B : jiiryati A. 
Cf. Dh. jr- 1, IV, IX and x. 
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21. ( 2 ) tasH A : (5) tak’niuvdnti A: (l) fdkiati B : Dh. i. 

22. tunjdteA. (1) ttihjamdna h\ (6) tujdnt A: (l) 

C : Dh. i, x. 

23. ( 1 ) tdrah B . (6) itrdti A : turdti A : (3) tifarh AC, 

tutorti C : (8) tarute A: {2'^) turydma A : (4) tJryali ? 
A : Dh. 1 , 

24. ( 4 ) trpyatt B : (5) trpnoh A, irpnott C : (6) trmpdti 
A : ( 1 ) tarpanU Ce, Cf. Dh. iv, v, vi, x: trmp- vi. 

25. ( 5 ) ddhati B : (4) dahyatt Ce : (2) dhdktt A : Dh. i. 

26. {^)ddddttB (1) darfa/t B (4) ddyamdttaA: (2) 

I 

ddtt A Dh. dd- i, n, 111, dad- 1. 

27. ( 1 ) ddsah A • (2) dd^sH A : (5) ddsndit A : Dh. dd's- 

1, V, X. 

28. (6) di'sdtt B : (3) didestu A • (4) disyah A : Dh. vi. 

29. ( 2 ) dogdhi B : (6) dithet Ce : (4) duhyah Ce Dh. 1 , ii. 

30. ( 3 ) dddhah B : (l) dddhati B : (2) dhdU A : (4) 
dhdyeta B : Dh. dhd— 111 , dadh— i. 

31. (,5) dhriiwti B : (1) dhdrsatt Ax (2) dhrsant A: 
Dh. dhrs- v, x. 

32. ( 2 ) nauit B . (2) iidvate A . (6) nuvait C : Dh. 11 , iv. 

33. (1) pibaH B .• (2) pdtt A : (3) pipatii B : Dh.^a- i, 11 . 

34. {l) pdyate Ax (2^) piydna Ax (3^) fipihi A' (5) 
pinvdnt A x Dh. pinv- i, pyat-, pydy- 1 . 

35. (3) piparti AC : (9) prndti A x (6) prnati A : (5) 
prnuydt Ax ( 4 ) puryamdna Ax Dh. 111, ix, x ; 

VI. 
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36. (3) bibharti A : (l) bhdrati B : (2) bharti A : 
Dh. 1, 111. 

37. (l) mddali A . (3) mamaisi A : (4) mddyati B : (2) 

' mdtst A Dh. i, iv. x. 

38. (9) tnindti A ; (5) minoh AC : (3) mimitas A : (4) 

II 

mlyate B ; Dh. mi~, v, tnt- iv, ix. 

39. (2) yauh A • (6) yuvdh A . (9) yundh C ; Dh. yw- 
ii, IX, x. 

40. (3) yuydti A. (6) dyuvanta A • (l) yucchati A : Dh. 
yuch- 1 . 

41. (1) rdmate B : (9) ramnaU A : Dh. ram- i. 

42. (3) ririhi A : rdrate A : (2) rdst AC : (l) {.rasate) A : 
Dh. rd- 11 , rds~ i. 

43. (2) roditt B : (6) rudati B : (l) rodati B : Dh. rud- ii. 

. 44. (4) Idbhyah B : (6) lubhati C : (l) lobhase C : Dh. 

lubh- iv, VI. ' 

45. (8) va«df» A : ( [) vdnah (6) vandti h.\ Dh. 

I, Vllli X. 

46. (2) vdsti B . (1) vd'sanh A . (3) vavdksi vtvasH A : 
(6) usdmdtta A : Dh. va's- ii. 

47. (2) vetti B : (1) vedate A: (6) viddti B : Dh. vtd- 

II, Vll, X. 

48. (1) sdmani A : (2) samtsva A : (9) samntse A : 
samyati, simyatt A : in the sense of 'labour', not 
found in Dh. 

49. (l) sdhate B : (4) sahydmt A : (2) saksi A ; Dh. 

sah— 1, IV, X. , ^ . 
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50. (2) hanti B (l) hanamt B : (6?) aghnam C : (8) 
hanomi A : {l) jighnate A : Dh, han- ii. 

These fifty examples of the stem forms of the lA bases 
will bring out the following points m the evolution of the verbal 
bases and their stems : 

(1) Leaving aside the tenth or cwr-class as given by the 
Dhatupathas we notice the gradual reduction of the 
number of possible stem forms. Where the earlier stage 
shows us — without taking into account the secondary 
stem-forms such as passive or causative — two or more 
than two types the later period has either one or two 
types only. 

(2) In the majority of cases the reduction affects the 
athematic stems When not reduced, the original 
athematic stems remain in order of their preference or 
usage in actually recorded forms. The frequency of the 
different athematic forms tells upon their retention or 
reduction. 

(3) Where the eailier period recognizes one base with 
several stem forms, the later period as recorded in the 
Dhatupathas recognizes fresh bases, as for example: 

both recorded in the Dh. ; pr-pin-, 

etc. In other words the new bases thus formed are 
nothing but stem-forms of earlier bases classified m 
the new system under a different category. Thus ay- 
the new form of the base »- when it assumes the 
stem-form of class -a unaccented, is considered to be 
a root belonging to this class while t- remains in the 
root-class or ad-class. Similarly the root r- of classes 
1 and III assumes the stem form ru6- in class v of the 
earlier period, but is now recorded in the Dh. as the 
base rn- belonging to class viii. 1 am adding a com- 
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plete index of this formation in OlA found in the 
Dhatupathas so as to facilitate reference to the new 
analogical bases formed in the later period of OIA.°’ 

(4) The gradual reduction of athematic stems to thematic 
stems IS characterised by changes such as grah- ix • 
ghttin-, ghuiiu- 1 . 

In my account of the verbal bases of OIA“ I have utilized 
the material collected by the researches of Prof. Liebich into 
the history of the Indian Grammatical systems, and especially 
his edition of the K<iratarangiiu. Thus the number of verbal 
bases will exceed those given m any single edition of the 
different Dhatupathas. The question arises if all these root- 
lists are based on observed fact or merely inventions of the 
grammarians themselves. In the first place we have a rough 
idea of the period in which the different Dhatupathas came into 
existence, and are thus in a position to judge whether the newer 
bases recorded are merely inventions or due to actual research 
by these authois into the literature available to them. In this 
connection it will serve a useful purpose if we recount here a 
summary of A. Pljalmar Edgren’s thesis on the Verbal Roots 
of the Sanskrit Language.” 

Edgren divides the verbal loots into two groups; 
authenticated and unauthenticated. The authenticated roots 
are those actually found in any personal or impersonal forms 
in the existing literature so far as it is knoivn, whether recorded 
or not by the grammarians in their roots-lists. In fact he 
enumerates the following as not occurring in Panini’s 
Dhatupatha (WEStergaard’s Radices ling. Sansk.) but found 
especially m the Rgveda — 

ankh-, ars-, ar-, unkli- (unkh-give«), katt-, kak(c/. kam-), 
kraks-, ksup-, khud-, gadh-, gulph-, gusp- gurdh-, jamh-, 
jajjh-, dam-, tand-, ',*tu&-, trut-, trud-, dan-, dudh-, dhanv-, 
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nid-, paj- palpiil-, pibd-, bhan-, bhisaj-, bhur-, bhuragr-, 
maj]-, (Dh. masj-), man-, migh-, (c/. Ch. mih-), myaks-, yad-, 
rap^, np-, red-, lam-, vat- vid-, vrad- vradh-, vla(n)e«-i 
sat-, su]-, SUS-. hru- 

Of these authentic radicals he leaves out what he considers 
as duplicates such as da-, dad-, day-, or vtp- vep-, or 
nasalised roots badh-’. bandit- or forms like kind-' skliid-, and 
finHs 880 radicals which are authenticated on the principles 
defined by him. Of these SSO he finds 48 which are of 
secondary formation, probabl 5 ' denominatives, like am's-, gand—, 
phtdl-, etc. Then there are 16 dernative verb forms such as 
ksap-: cans of /«*-, jtrgn/-: intensi\e of ‘gi— , etc Subtracting 
these he gels 818 radical forms. In these 818 bases there are 
variant-radicals of the tjpe laugh- rangh- numbering 27. 
Following a rather precarious method of analysis which was 
unavoidable at that time, before the comparative grammar of IE 
had progressed sufficientlj under the aegis of the Junggrammati- 
ker, he classifies c/-. at- and ant- m the same class as s»-, 
stv-, gffi— and gmj-. Vat uint forms of bases such as and 
pi-, par- {pi-) and pid- with veibal enlaigements, together 
give him about 156 root-derivatives, yielding in effect only 633 
bases. A further reduction ot this figure is obtained by com- 
parison of semantically related forms reducing them to a 
common original base, as in kamp- ‘tiemble’ : knp- ‘be stirred 
or excited’ (‘to which two forms an original hap is wanting’ 
Edgren). That this method is unscientific is proved by the 
fact that Sk. hamp goes back to IE "qamp- while Sk. 
hu^ < IE *qenep-. But by these means he reduces the 

authentic bases of OIA to 587. 

Leaving aside the 48 denominatives from the 880 authentic 
bases, we have 832 bases of which 528 occur in the Egveda and 
the other literature ; of the remaining 304 bases, 62 occur m the 
Rgveda alone, 4 in the Atharvan alone ; the balance of 242 bases 
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which do not occur in RV, shows however a list of 31 roots which 
have derivative words m the RV. A large number of these are 
found in the other Vedic literature. We must remember at all 
times that the absence of any form in the RV or any other work 
IS not a certain or even presumptive e\ idence of its non- 
existence in the language of that period, for the literature 
available is small in comparison with the extent of the vocables 
as discussed so majestically by Patanjali in the Mahabasya 
when discussing the provenance of words.“ 

An examination of these 242 bases shows that they are 
later formations ; 63 contain the Z-sound (25 initial, 25 final and 
15 medial) which is generally considered later than r- sound “ 
The proportion of these two, for instance, m the Rgveda is one 
in fiftyfour, but increases to in 14 in post-Vedic literature. 
Similarly the cerebrals occur in 12 radicals m the RV in opposi- 
tion to 48 in later forms ; the proportion here is 1 49 Vedic . : 
1 : 9 in post -Vedic. Similarly with regard to the palatals, it is 
important to notice that the ratio is 1:6 in Vedic ; 1 . 9 in 
post-Vedic. The authenticity of these forms has another 
aspect, namely the productiveness of these bases Actually only 
18 roots ‘appear isolated and barren’ in the dictionaries . krhd-, 
gard-, ^Jar-, (?r), tiis-, tvang-, dan-, nal-, bhiiraj-, bhu-, 
ruth-, vrud-, ^sad-, scant-, sin—, suj-, shgh-, vith- and 
has-. Most of these occur, howe\er, as hapax legomena. 

The unauthenticated bases, according to Edgren, amount 
to a little above 1100, and have not been found in personal or 
impersonal forms in the literature That his 880 bases have 
been increased to 1136 by WHITNEY in the course of 8 years 
(Edgren’s paper 1878. Whitney’s RooZs 1885) of further 
research by employing the Petersburg Lexicon shows how 
much of the arguments of Edgren have to be given up in the 
light of the new material. But his main points have to be 
satisfied in all their conditions : ... - - 
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1. Actual recorded usages of the bases in personal or 
impersonal forms, that is finite or non-finite forms. 

2, If they are not artificial creations they should have 
some productive activities in the recorded literature, 
the proportion varying with the nature and value of 
the base considered. Thus genuine nominal forms 
related to them beyond doubt are necessary to 
establish their authenticity. 

From these two considerations Edgren finds only about ISO 
radicals having any possible connection in sense with surround- 
ing or similar nominal forms. 

His argument on the artificiality of these bases rests upon 
the fact that there is no limit to their creation on a definite 
scale, and that fourfifths of these unauthentic bases can be 
grouped in such parallel forms, containing each from two or 
three up to twenty or even more bases. Two principles seem 
to have governed their creation: (1) the desire to set up root- 
forms to explain certain classes of words and (2) modelling 
these radicals on true bases not only m form but also m sense, 
as in sev-, kev-, hhev-, gev-, glev-, pev-. 

Now whether these authenticated bases are pure figments 
of the Indian grammarians or a certain proportion of them may 
be real, stored away in some unexplored part of literature or 
for some reason nei er recorded there, we can take them for 
what they are worth, namely recorded vocables in collections of 
known periods, finding at times cognate elements within the 
Middle and Modern lA field. Even Edgren admits the 
prime importance of collateral evidence of cognate languages, 
but this should not alone decide the genuineness of the forma- 
tion. If the test of productivity is applicable to the cognate 
bases of MIA or NIA then there is definite ground to accept 
the genuineness of these bases. Apart from that the compara- 
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tive development of these bases in OIA and MIA will help us 
m paving a footpath into the unexplored region of historical 
linguistics within the lA domain. 

In his judgment on the value of these so-called unauthen- 
ticated verbal bases Edgren has not taken into account the 
linguistic forces which are at work in language in general. 
Even the so-called authentic bases are not free from the 
criticism which he levels against the other group. The building 
of forms on analogy has a particularly piohfic field in the 
riming element of vocables, and that this is not confined to 
any one member of the IE group may be seen from 
GuenteRT’S capital work on the Rime-word building in Aryan 
and Old Greek .“ I shall quote below the verbal bases treated 
by him which follow this principle of rime-word building, one 
of the most potent forces in linguistic creations. 

1. gras - ; hhas - . ghas - . vas- ‘to eat’ 

2. mud-, mad- ‘be merry’- ritd- ‘weep’, mddati : 
modati • rddati, mada - : moda- : roda-. 

3. iftdh : jinoh , htnoh ‘send, quicken, impel’ hivah : 
jinvati ; hinvait. 

4. carv- . bharv- ‘devour’ : bhdrvati carvati. 

5. nud - : tud - : ksud- ‘push, thrust'. 

6. ksud- ; ud- ‘wet’. 

7. rabhr : grabh- ‘take hold’ 

8. skabh - : stabh- ‘prop’. 

9. mand- ■ naiid- ‘be merry’. 

10. da - : sd- ‘bind’ ; the Iran, present haya indicates 
that OIA sydti is built up after -dyatt. 

11. chid - : bhid- ‘cutoff. 
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12. gddati : vddah 'speaks'. 

13. kr - ; str- ‘spread, scatter’ 

14. bhyasr - : tras- ‘fear, tremble’. 

15. stu - : «M- ‘praise’, htt - : ru— ‘call, invite’. 

16. kds - : bhds- ‘shine’. 

17. das - : hras— ‘waste’. 

18. vd- ■ sd- ‘win’. 

19. as- ‘eat’ : das- ‘bite’. 

20. styd - : syd—, tak - , tvak- ‘rush’. 

21. pinx}-’, dhinv-lsXtea'. 

22. pyd - : svd- ‘swell’. 

23. ksdpati : tdpati ‘be abstinent’. 

24. sphur- : bhur- ‘quiver’. 

25. vellati : bhilati ‘stagger’. 

26. mr's- : spr's- 'touch, feel’. 

27. phdlati : ddlati ‘bursts’. 

28. har- : bhar- 'bear’. 

29. trd - : pd- ‘protect’. 

30. drinhatt : brinhah ‘malte firm’. 

31. srM— : prtt - : plu— ‘flow’. 

I I , 

32. mrndti ‘crushes’ : srndtt crushes’ ; mdrdati, marda- 
yaii'. drdatt, arddyati'rdbs, crushes’; mrd-x trd- 
‘crush’ ; mrstd—, ghrstd, 

33. pat - : tar : ‘cross’. 

34. tarn- : kratn- ‘be weary’. 

35. suhh !- ; sudh - ; sue- ; rwc-. 


5 
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These examples may be doubled from the collection given 
by Guentert. It is sufficient here to see that the so-called 
authenticated bases of OIA, having cognates among other 
members of the IE family, show a remarkable tendency of 
having riming counterparts of themselves in the same or 
similar meanings. It is therefore no wonder that among the 
non-authenticated bases we should discover a greater tendency 
at riming. The most prolific groupings of this category are 
seen in (a) verbs of movement — about 336 according to 
Edgren ; (b) verbs meaning ‘hurt, kill’ -about 110 which may 
be divided into IS or 19 groups of inning elements; and (c) 
verba meaning ‘sound’ about 70. Thus nearly over half of these 
new formations are based on riming extensions. 

While this principle of rime-word building may be said to 
be active in this section of the OIA bases, what is the signifi- 
cance of such formation to the history of lA ’ Our duty is not 
to attempt a classification of OIA verbal bases so much as to 
discover the development of I A m all its major stages. Let us 
take the rime-words corresponding to OIA sev- ‘serve’ : kev-, 
gev-, glev-, pev-, mev~, inlev-, sev-. Heiein we find two sets 
gev-: glev-, mev -mlev- which need some explanation. While 
the set gev-. glev- is recorded m Panini’s Dhatupatha, mlev- 
alone is found in it as opposed to mev- of Candra’s Dhatupatha. 
The relative distance in time between these two will throw 
some light on this phenomenon : on the analogy of gev~: glev : : 
mlev-: 1 Candra gives us the new formation mev-. But why 
should new formations at all occur in these circumstances ? 
The most normal explanation here is that the mlev- of Paijini’s 
Dhatupatha, whether artificial or not, has given rise in later 
records or later speech to a doublet mev- with reduction of the 
consonant cluster at the beginning of the word. Already in the 
Pall Dhatupathas which are later than both mentioned above, 
these doublet-forms mev—. mlev- have given rise to the bases 
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mev-‘. milev-^ but just as the initial cluster may be reduced 
to a single consonant they may be separated by svara-bhakti, 
and thus it may be argued with equal force tliat mev- and 
mtlev- of Pall may be directly from an earlier mlev-. If this 
be so it IS so much the better for our argument that Candra’s 
mev- IS the MIA form of mlev- reintroduced into OIA in its 
new formation. The earlier doublet gev -glev- is also a similar 
dialectical form, glev- being the earlier and gev- its MIA 
counterpart forming already a section of the OIA vocabulary. 

It IS thus necessary to see what part of these bases may 
be considered as hypersanskritisation of MIA forms and merely 
loans from the MIA vocabulary. I am giving below a few 
examples of OIA bases which may, within the lA period, be 
considered as transformed bases of earlier forms, subject to a 
process of MIA development. Going beyond the I A period 
some of these bases may however be connected with distinct 
IE bases, as will be seen from the veiy first example quoted 
below. 

1. OIA. aiati, attested m the epics, is generally connect- 
ed with dtati ‘wanders’, and represented as a modern 
form. But compare it with OIA rt- (regarded as 
doubtful by Whitney) ‘pursue’ and »/- ‘wander’. 
The three forms at-, at- and it- may be derived from 
rl-, which in its turn seems to be a -t extension of 
OIA 1 — ‘go’. 

2. iijjh- ‘forsake’ apparently belongs to nd-Jia- KuJ- 
jaha- . ujjha- through MIA influence. 

3. katth- ‘boast’ and according to Whitney a secon- 
dary prakritised root, but of unclear derivation. 
According to Walde-Poicorny hath and kaith- 
belong to the IE group *qet {?), ^qdt, '^qat-, showing 
the probable relationship between these. 
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4. kuitayati ‘divides, crashes’ <ikrntdti, kartati. With 
its parallel form crt- we obtain forms like cut-, cutt-, 
cat-, cund- and cunt- meaning ‘clipping, shoitening, 
cutting'.^ 

This brings us to the question of the treatment of r in 
verbal bases related to one another m this manner. The nor* 
mal treatment of r is threefold : a, t and u, or the side-forms 
ra, ri and Let us consider cases of this treatment within 
the verbal fold : 

5. In the sense of ‘humming’ we have following bases ■ 
gajati . ganjati : ■ gi-j- grnj-. Cf. also gunjattP 

6. Jn the sense of ‘lament’ we have the three variants 
hap-, krp-, krap-. There is no doubt that the vari- 
ant kapr~ (Dhp. 8080)"“ is nothing more than a MIA 
reduction of ktp~. 

7. For the root grh- m the sense of ‘seize’ we have the 
following OIA bases recorded in the Dhatupathas ’ 
glniin-,’^ ghunii-, ghrnii-. Now this ghriin- corres- 
ponding to Epic grhnati or Upanisadic grhnate is 
primarily a MIA base with shift of the aspirate. Thus 
grhnate- ^ghi nnate which further reduces itself to the 
regular MIA ghtnnate, ghuiinate, rvith r i and u. 

8. bhat- ‘hire’ is nothing less than the MIA form for 
hhr-t-. The other forms have already been discuss- 
ed in examples 1 and 4 above. We shall not consider 
examples where changes of this type may be ascertain- 
ed from the nature of the cognate forms. 

9. kud- in hudayati ‘burns’ <Ckrudayatt ‘thickens’. 

10. ksvedatt ‘hum’ found in the epics <iksvedaU, found 
in the Brahmanas. The very fact of their belonging 
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to two different periods show that the cerebralisation 
IS a later phenomenon.’’ 

11. gunthayati ‘covers up’ grathnaii, granthati <C*gm‘ 
thdti 'ties up.’ Turner does not pose this latter, 
form to explain the cerebralisation in his Nepali 
Dtchonary. 

12. galatt ‘drops’ <.*galatt, *garal\ •Cgr- in girdti, 
gildti ‘swallows’. 

13. cliodayatt ‘wrenches’, chotita- ‘wrenched’, chut-, 
chud- : ^‘chrt-, chrd— in chrnatH ‘spues, ejects'. 
chardati, *chrdaii, *chrtdU. 

14. tatati ‘clatters’ <C'^tr-t~dti <.tr- ‘pass’, with -t 
enlargement. For a parallel development see below, 

15. ‘tadati, tddhi ‘beats’; irndttt, iardatt, *tridH 
‘splits, bores’. 

16. diyate, dayate 'flies’ found only m classical Sanskrit : 

diyati m the Rgveda. The cerebralisation is para- 
lleled by such forms as MIA dasa-, damsa- <COIA 
das-, dam's-. For a possible explanation see J. 
Bloch m BSOS 5.4 

17. natatt ‘dances’ found in classical Sk. K.*nrtdti, 
nrtyati. 

18. putati ‘scales’ in classical Sk. ? OIA *pt—tr- (found in 
prt, prtand ‘fights’. ‘Scaling’ and ‘fighting’ are allied 
ideas and we have the Dhp. meaning ‘samslesane’. 

19. holayait ‘submerges’ : vrudatt ‘sinks', both considered 
artificial by Whitney, Turner considers *boda- 
yati as the prototype of bolayah, giving on the one 
hand Pk. bitd^dai <.*budyati and bolayati in- Sk. 
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lexicon on the other hand, cf. under burnu in Nep. 
Dtc. (453 a 16ff). 

OIA vrudatt is certainly an older form than hud,- recon- 
structed by Turner. 

20. bhaiiatt ‘speaks’ found in JB and C only K.bhdnati 
of the Rgveda. The cerebralisation is later. 

21. mandatt ‘decks’, mdndati ‘is exhilerated’ : *mrnd-, 
cf. tnrd- ‘be gracious’ and mrd— ‘rubs’. 

22. suighah ‘snuffs, sneezes’ <C ' srnkhafi, cf. snikhdmkd 
mucus in the nose. 

23. sMj- ‘swell’ in RV SMstyona- : OIA suyate. <MIA 
*sujja- which by hypersanskntisation gives us OIA 
*sujya- Ksuj-^ 

24. gesaie ' gle’iate ‘to seek, search’ ; cf. gaves-. 

25. sathati, '‘te ' svathayah, "/e ■ sathayah, ’’ie ‘to act 
meanly’. 

26. salate . svalait ‘hasten, hurry’. 

27. katidah ' krandati : Mandati 'cries’. 

28. metah • mletah : tnredah ‘makes happy’ <OIA 
mrei- ? 

29. gepate : glepate ‘trembles’. 

30. ghtmsati . ghumsate : ghrsati ‘rubs, polishes’. 

31. ‘moves, goes’ : : tsyaii. Observe that 

th ~s- after e in the first is a distinctive MIA usage, 
and the second root is pra- and isate, recognised as 
one root. 

32. hadcate : svancate ‘moves’. 

33. tangati : trangati ; tvangati ‘moves’. 
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34. langati : ‘moves, goes’ : ; RV. vlag-, vlahg- ‘pursue’ 
in the forms vldgya and ’■vlanga. 

35. jabhate : jrmbhate ‘yawns’, through jrbh - : jabhr. 

36. sanati ; sranati ‘offers’. 

37. rnilatt : smtlatt: sniilatt ‘winks’ : ksmtlaii. Although 
the form ksmll- is given by Candra only, it would 
appear to be the original form from which the other 
three are derived, for we have from ksintl- either 
sinil or sntil- as the next stage, finally leading to mil-. 

38. ghun- : ghunt- ‘wander, feel giddy, move round and 
round’ etc. 

39. talati ; tvalah ‘is disturbed’. 

40. sdkhatt . slakhah ‘pervades’. 

41. kanah . kvaitait ‘sounds'. 

42. bhanah : bhraiiait ‘sounds’. 

In the above examples we notice many of the MIA tenden- 
cies at work such as the simplication of r with or without 
accompanying cerebralization, reaction of consonant clusters, 
and hypersanskntisation such as is found in no. 23 above. I 
shall now consider some cases where we find the survival of an 
ablaut form, not found elsewhere. 

43. Sk. paihatt has been considered as derived from 
prath-, with cerebralisation of the dental as effected 
by the preceding r. Turner, in his review of Bloch’s 
L’ indo-aryen is inclined to connect it rather with an 
assumed 'prthati with the vocalization proper to this 
formation.” Actually we have a root prlh- m the 
Dhatupathas meaning vtksepa- ‘throwing out’, pro- 
nouncing, reciting, parthate, parthaii, 'prihdti. 
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Th6re are other instances of OIA roots quoted in the 
Dhatupathas which show this relationship to each other. I 
give below a few of these examples. 

44. krd— ighanalve) vii hrud {mmajjane) vi; here the 
sense of ntmajjana naturally follows the concept of 
ghanatva. 

45. hrp- 1 , X : kra^ x. 

46. grA- 1 , X : grah- ix seize’. 

I 

47. dhrj-, dhrnj-’ i : dhraj-, dhraTij- ‘sound’. 

48. mrd- ix : mrad- x. ‘crush’. 

49. tnrks- i : mrahs- x. 

50. sr ; i ; sru~ ? 

Quite a number of verbal bases having identical senses 
differ from one another in modifications of the intervocal con- 
sonant m thematic stems : ant- : and- ‘bind’ ; ak- ‘ ag- ‘go’ t 
anka- . anga- ‘mark’ ; cat- : cad- ‘ask’ ; cut— : cud- ‘cut off’ . 
cunt - : cund- ‘cut off, shorten’ ; jarc{h)- : 3 arj{h)~ ‘ speak ’ ; 
ttk- : itg- ‘to go ’ ; tut - : tud- ‘ break ’ , tuph- : tubh- 
‘hurt’; tump-: iumb- ‘hurt’; drdkh-; drdgh- ‘be able'; 
ndth- ; nddh- ‘seek aid’ ; rankh- : rangh- ‘move’ ; lat- ; lad- 
‘play’; lakh-: Idgh- ‘be able’; vank-\ vangr ‘bend, 
become crooked’: vant-’ vand- ‘divide, share'; vie-: vij- 
‘separate’; krank~: srang- ‘move’; slanh-: slang- ‘move’; 

: sZag/i- ‘pervade, praise’; : sphud-^ ‘break out 

or open, appear’. This change of the single intervocalic con- 
sonant into its voiced type is characteristic of MIA in general. 
The voicing of consonants after the nasal is characteristic of 
the North-Western dialects to-day, and historically such forms 
have probably arisen within the same area. But it is interest- 
ing to note that a fairly large number of even what may be 
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called Jingle formations or rime-words based on some authen- 
ticated radical show within themselves these MIA tendencies. 
This fact should be a warning to us against jumping to conclu- 
sions about the nature of such roots merely because they happen 
to form a string of similar bases running to pattern. 

Before concluding with the types of OIA bases I should 
like to point out here one peculiarity of certain bases which 
have the cluster —rh or -rv characterising them. The b type 
signifies invariably ‘movement’ in opposition to the u- type 
which signifies ‘hurt’ or ‘injure’ in its mam sense. Or according 
to be definition of the Dhatupathas themselves, the b- class 
give us the sense of gah while the v- class that of htinsa 
or darpa : 

arb - : arv—, urb - : urv~, harb~ t karv-; kharb - : kharv-i 
garb - : garv-, curb- : carv-, 'turb - : turv-‘, durb - : durv-\ 
■' dhurb — . dhurv-', parb - ; pat v-, barb - . ‘ barxr-; ’ bharb - : 
bharv—, marb- : marv-, murb- , marv, larb - ; larv-\ sarb - : 
sarv-, sarb- . sarv-. 

This parallelism seems to indicate the force of the rime— 
word-buildmg activities in lA to a greater e.xtent than the mere 
pattern-formations. Edgren has already noted a number of 
examples which go to form simultaneously both the go and 
‘kill’ groups. 

In the comparative table of lA verbal bases I propose to indi- 
cate also the sources of the different Dhatupathas. If Edgren's 
contention is accepted that these indigenous lists became gradu- 
ally burdened with a heap of inorganic rubbish, in some parts 
hiding and well nigh extinguishing its real life,°° and that most 
of them are spurious, it is also necessary to see them in their 
historical evolution. Were these grammarians merely armchair 
philosophers weaving out of their imagination phantastic forms 
and burdening their production with such inorganic rubbish, or is 
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there some modifying characteristic which gives them at least 
some status demanding our respect ? If we go through the root 
list we shall find that each new system has not only repeated 
what IS genuine in -the earlier systems, but has added materially 
to our knowledge of I A verbal bases through incessant researches 
carried on by generations of scholars at a time when the 
modern indexing system was probably unknown. For fear of 
expanding this lecture beyond the time I have at my disposal I 
am giving below in a footnote a number of genuine bases, be- 
longing only to the older period, noticed m the Dhatupathas 
subsequent to that belonging to the school of Panini." If their 
nomnclusion in Panim's Dhatupathas and inclusion in later 
lists is not a measure of the linguistic research earned on by the 
indigenous grammatical schools, I do not know how they could 
have added materially to the list of these authenticated or 
genuine OIA bases recorded in Vedic and early Sutra literature. 
Even to-day, for instance, it is a matter of surprise that Pamm 
has rightly seen the presence of a sibilant in the roots masj and 
bhrasj-, ‘though not a single form of these roots occurs in 
Sanskrit with a s bilant’.’^ The presence of this sibilant can be 
justified only on the basis of comparative philology, and it is 
only by process of divination that Pamm has given them with 
the sibilant. On the other hand the forms sasj^ and lasj for 
saj]- and lajj-- are analogical, ° without any historical founda- 
tion. Thus while there is a possibility of their adding inorganic 
rubbish to the lexical material before them, they are not amateurs 
dealing with this science. So one of the most important 
aspects of any future study of Indian linguistics must necessarily 
take into account the vast material presented to us in this 
indigenous literature. 
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THE VERBAL BASES OF INDO-ARYAN 

PART II 

TN the last lecture I referred to some Middle Indo-Aryan 
bases as derived from the Indo-European stage itself, citing 
Gray’s paper on Fifteen Praknt-Indo-European Etymologies 
{JAOS 60. 361-369) as an example. I may as well quote here 
the first paragraph of his excellent paper : ‘That many Prakrit 
words, often represented in Modern Indian languages and even 
borrowed in the Sanskrit vocabulary or recorded as bases in the 
Dhatupatlia, either have only remote cognates in Sanskrit or 
have none whatever so far as now known, is too obvious to 
require discussion. A good number of such Prakrit wordsi 
however, are found on examination, to be derived from bases 
long recognized m non-Indian linguistic families of Indo-Euro- 
pean. It becomes e\ ident, then, that a study of the vocabulary 
of the various Prakrit dialects (including Pah) from this point 
of view would be ot ser\ ice to Indianists and Indo-Europeanists 
alike.’ His paper is presented with a view to ‘illustrate the 
possibilities of a field hitherto inadequately exploied’. 

The fact that such survivals of IE vocables are found in 
MIA indicates firstly the non-Iiterary or vernacular character 
of MIA before it became stylized and dead, secondly it illust- 
rates quite well the universally recognized principle that uncul- 
tivated dialects preserve original characteristics to a greater 
extent than the literary forms. I have already discussed the 
two-fold possibility of such vocables while dealing with the IE 
verbal bases found only in the later period of OIA, not being 
recorded in the earlier literature. While the field suggested by 
Gray has not been adequately explored, there are cerrain pit- 
falls for the unwary in this direction for, what may at times be 
a purely Indian development may in this manner be regarded 
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as a direct survival of Indo-European m MIA. One such 
example is Pah vlsati which Bloch considers as representing 
IE *wi~ (Latin vJgintt etc.). In his review of L’ tndo~aryen 
Turner rightly questions this as follows .‘ ‘But is it necessary 
to go beyond Sanskrit vtinsatt-l For -tilth already in Pah 
'>th {slha- <Cstinhd-) as later ainh in Prakrit >o/t, ims- 
>Pkt. ?s (pis ‘grind’ Kptms-) although remaining m Pah. But 
sound changes appear earlier in numerals than m other words : 
witness Asokan tratdasa < trdyoda'sa and cdvudasa with 
early loss of -t-. Thus the change tms > is is in accordance 
with the system and appears in the first favourable circum- 
stances.' Thus Pah vTsah is capable of being considered as 
either a survival of IE wl- not recorded m OIA, or quite a 
normal development, if somewhat early, of Sanskrit vtmsatt. 
Up to now there are no tests by means of which these two 
types could be separated when both apply to the cases consider- 
ed at the same time. 

I shall not endeavour here to trace such IE element parti- 
cularly in the MIA field, for even if the number of verbal bases 
so related be fairly large, they would only illustrate the verna- 
cular element of MIA retained through the vernaculars of OIA 
without adding much to our knowledge of the history of lA. 
Only on one point would their origin be helpful to us, and that 
in connection with the IE bases m late OIA. The full details 
of this problem will be dealt with by me in my work on the 
Verbal Bases of Middle Indo-Aryan. 

Many of the examples cited by Indo-Europeanists of the 
survival of IE bases in MIA show initially not the primitive 
base itself, but only some extended form of it . thus att- in the 
word aitana- ‘exercise’ <.?er-te-no- (the primitive base being 
"f9er-'>OlA r-)\ kaddhai <C.‘kardh dhe-, an exten- 

sion of the base ‘ qale in -dh- ; similarly cadai < ‘ qel- de- as 
Guj. Mar. cadhr-<.*qel- dhe-, extensions of the base *qele- ‘be 
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high, lift high’.® This fact is also true of a large number of 
OIA bases which are inherited from the IE stage. The mor- 
pheme which extends the primitive base may be called a verbal 
determinative or a FORMANS of extension or enlargement. 
The determinative are of two kinds, one found purely as a 
verbal type when it is called a verbal determinative, and the 
other in the building of nominal types from the verbal bases. I 
shall briefly indicate here the different types of verbal determi- 
natives found in IE which effect the history of the lA verbal 
bases. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


Verbal determinative -a~ : OIA. psa : bhas’ 

-o- : davane : duvas— 

-M- : dr-dva-ti : drd- 

—t- : 

-I- : 

-k- 

-few- 

-gr ' srjdtt : stsarii 
-gh - ; drdhyati : dhru-t 
-t-: cetati : ctketi . dyotate : 

di'vyati 

-d- \ nuddfi : navdte 
-dh - : spdr-dh-ati : dhana- 
spr-t 

-p - : sthdpayati : sthd-. 

-bh- 

-b- 

-m- 

—n- 

-r- 

-s- bhdsati : bhdtt 


These FORMANTIA need not necessarily be added singly to 
the base to enlarge it. A combination of several determinatives 
often gives rise to the extended IE and consequently lA verbal 
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bases, such as for instance '^trems- (i.e. *tr-em-s- from the 
base *ter-). The vowel e may form part of the base or the 
FORMANS, in which case we may speak of the fOrmantia 

-et-, -er or -es etc. as is done by Kuiper m his thesis 
on the nasal presents.’ The chief difficulty with the subject of 
formantia is, according to Meillet,’ the absence of precision. 

Already in his paper Edgren speaks of the consonantal 
suffixes like n, t, d, c, j, v which help the prevailing tendency 
of IE roots to growth by means of ‘suffixes’ in the examples 
i ~ : in—, gar - : garj- etc.° It will thus be interesting to see if 
there are any traces of lA development of verbal determinatives 
in the history of Middle Indo— Aryan. 

Before turning our attention to MIA verbal bases we may 
recapitulate here some of the fundamental aspects of the 01 A 
verbal bases, not particularly discussed in the previous lecture. 
Following RenOU’s classification {Qrammatre Sanscnte, II, 
pp. 397 ff.) we have : 

(a) Fictitious roots, instituted partly to explain the origin 
of certain primary nominal forms : al- ‘be able’ 
abstracted from alam. 

(b) Denominatives turned into simple verbs such as sas- 
vraii-, laks-, indrg-, ang-, lok-, etc. 

(c) Radicals founded on verbal themes . didi-, didhi-, 
jakt- as reduplicated bases, with e in jeh-,ven-,yes-; 
enlargement with -s m rds-, aks-, dds- etc. Notably 
the group based on desideratives : kirns-, bhiks-, 
cRks-, stks-, mks-, etc. In fact there are traces of 
aorist themes furnishing new bases : vocatt. 

Founded on past passive participles : BSk. buddhe- 
yam Lalv. 51 : buddhe^, chinnami Div. 417.8 : 
ohtnna- and already iii the Kausika Sutra 
avacGhinnati). ^ . . r. . 
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(d) Based on creation or modification of radicals by rime- 
word building. 

(e) Bases arbitrarily separated : cit- : ktt- ; drmh- : drh-\ 
lud- : lul- etc; bases with or without (s) : tr- : str- etc. ; 
vocalic changes : mad-, inand- ; dhyd- : din—, Up - : 
ti^, etc. 

(f) Arbitrarily united ; chad- ‘cover’ and cha{ii)d- 
‘please’. 

(g) Bases with preverbs ■ vyay-, paldy, ujjh-, etc. 

(h) Enlargements of the type we have just discussed. 

(i) Intrusion of ]\IIA verbal bases : avalag-, hamm-, 
vi-[c)ch-, and a few others by hypersanskritisation ; 
kel-, jem-, vtdhyah-, vikurv- etc. 

Already in OIA there is a tendency for the present forms 
to determine the ensemble of the verbal formation :'extension of 
the morpheme, prcch- pi n- on priidti, bhunktva- and bhunk- 
sita- on bhuiiktc after manktvd : extension of vocalism m 
mdrstvd on mdrsU, stabdhwn on stabhnott etc. 

There is also the question of verbal suppletion ' bravtii • 
uvdca and aha avocat , pa'syatt dadarsa : adarsat ; atti 
{dda P) : jaghdsa ; hanti . jaghdna : avadhlt , ash babhuva : 
abhiit, etc. Thus when the given base does not historically 
possess any finite forms in certain moods or tenses, its most 
favourable synonym supplants it m those formations. Verbal 
suppletion in OIA compares to a certain extent with the 
system of Dhatvadesas which we find m the Prakrit Grammars. 

Another feature which is not generally taken into account 
by scholars while discussing the verbal bases of I A is the power 
of the base in composition. 

First come the periphrastic formations in the Perfect and 
Future Tenses ; , 
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A. The Perfect of certain bases (such as those beginning 
with an initial long vowel, edh or as-, etc. or faulty bases like 
daridra-~, etc.) is formed on the present base enlarged by an 
element dm, added on ordinarily to cakdia (also the earlier 
mode), babhuva (rare even in the epics) and also dsa (excep- 
tional in the br. s. and u.) 

B. The Periphrastic Future formed by the junction of 
an agent noun in —tr- with the present of the base as-. 

Next comes the cvi-formation as a particular type of 
juxtaposed verbal category. We have thus actually compound- 
ed or juxtaposed verbal bases. Let us first consider the general 
type before going to the cvt-forms. 

The most important verbal bases which are so compound- 
ed or juxtaposed are bhu-, sometimes as- and cibd-, but above 
all kr~. In the earlier stage of the language such juxtaposition 
IS seen with absolutives, with past passive participles : later 
they are extended to finite forms : tirobliuyate, Hryakkrtya, 
prddurbabhau, dvidhdbhuta-, alainki fa- whence alamkaroh j 
khdtkrtya, ImikaroH, vasafkaroti, adhobhu-, madbhn-, 
asaukr-, etc. with pronominal bases, whence aham-kurydt : 
ahain-kdra-, namaskat oft, prddhvamkrtya, with accusatives , 
astam-eU : nominal forms with final -a (instrumental ?) : 
tiri- kr, dvtgund- ki—, etc. ; locatives m -e : haste-h -, niva- 
crr«c-fer-, etc , and in -r . manasihtya, hidi-htya, whence 
urasi- grhya. 

The cvi- forms ■ kostJtikr-, lavamkr-, ekdmsikr-, vtsa^- 
bhu-, phalukr-, angtkr-, anjaUkr-, etc. 

Further extensions of this juxtaposition may be seen in 
such examples as dUnasdtkrtya, astiila-pibattya-, mahdpu. 
tnya-, parama-prasddaydm dsa after the tatpurusa pat ama- 
prasdda-. Sometimes, as in the case of the base gaves- 
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founded on apparently primary Vedic forms like gains-, gave- 
sana—, gavisti-, and treated so far as form and meaning are 
concerned as a single word, we have verbal composition going 
back to a very early period. 

There are certain forms not attested in actual literature, 
but recognized by the grammarians of the addition of certain 
suffixes to the finite forms : pacataki for pacatt, chtndhakt, for 
cJitnda in the imperative, and the attested form ydmakt. In 
such formations we see just the beginning of adding suffixes 
to morphological forms of bases, becoming more popular m 
later MIA.® 

Turning our attention to the Middle Indo-Aryan Verbal 
Bases, we have naturally to take into account the verbal bases 
of Pall, for here, besides a rich literature which in itself offers 
us a large material for investigation, the activites of the 
indigenous giamnianans, following the methods of Sanskrit 
graiiimartans, gue us in addition to grammatical compendiums. 
Pah root-lists, based on almost similar lines to the Sanskrit 
Dhatupathas. In fact the the interconnection between the 
Pall and Sanskrit grammatical schools has already been dealt 
with by P'rancke in Ins woik on the Pah grammatical 
systems “ While the Pah grammarians have imitated to a 
large extent the earlier ^\ork of the Sanskrit grammarians, and 
may even be said to ha\ e given us a arge number ot verbal 
bases which are merely transformations of the corresponding 
Sanskrit bases, Helmer Smith's edition of SaddanlU shows 
us what patient research may unravel in the shape of actual 
citations from Pah canon. Of the 1,800 and odd Pah roots 
which I collected together in my Roots of the Pah DJidtu- 
pdthas^ culled only from the three root-lists Dhdtupdtha, 
DhdtnmaTijusd and the Dhdtumdld of SaddanJti, less than 
half are actually attested in literature as tested by the material 
presented to us in the two dictionaries of Childers and the 
6 
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Pali Text Society. Perhaps this number may be increased by 
means of Trenckner’s Dictionary which is as yet only in its 
tenth fascicule, not even completing the first vowel. 

In a study of Pah verbal bases we should naturally omit 
such types of radicals as ak- ag- which have been dealt with 
m connection with OIA verbal system. Pali, being one of the 
most primitive among the MIA languages, does not show us, 
for instance, as a general rule, the voicing of single intervocal 
surds, so that ak- : ag- is as much a sign of later MIA influence 
m inflating Pah vocabulary as that of Sanskrit. On the other 
hand we may consider certain characteristics of the Sanskrit 
Dhatupathas which are seen in an incipient manner there. 

Let us consider the tjpe (g) discussed above of bases with 
preverbs; anu-itidha kdme y amtrujjhah , amividhd 
anukarane "yannvi-dhtyyati ; antaiadhd ya<iiaradhdyatt,m 
opposition to the bases ludh-, dhd- Paiallel to these we 
have agam-' gam-, the first being defined as Isainadhtvase 
and the second as gatimhi , dcam- ' dhovane ’ : cam- ‘ adane ’ ■ 
omd- samatthiye ’ tna ‘ mane ’ , vilJ- ’ villnabhave ' : It 
‘ silesana-dravikaranesu ’. While the fact that preverbs parti- 
cularize the semantic line of a gn en base is well known, their 
inclusion in the root-lists shows the tendency which was at 
work in the Sanskrit Dhatupathas Avhen roots like ^res- ( by 
the side of MIA loan-word pes- ) were included in them. So 
the number of roots is not to be ultimately based on this 
assumption to their reducible components, but to semantic 
development of the roots. It is in this manner that the Sk. 
roots cover a figure which is nearer 2,500 (excluding the purely 
denominatives treated by SUTXERLIN in IF 1906) than 2,000, 
]ust as the Pah figure mounts up to over 1 800. 

A number of bases, like their OIA cognates in the Sans- 
krit Dhatupathas, are really denominative in nature . anga-. 
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atth-, gand-, ttii-'ezX' from tina- ‘grass' <trna-\ gaitdh- 
‘smell’ etc. 

The division of the class-system has not entirely dis- 
appeared from the Pah root-system ; in the first or bhu class two 
types are indicated, those with vikaranas such as bhava, 
bliavati, bhavdma, and those without . homi, host, hoti. The 
other classes mentioned by the grammarians are rudh- : rund- 
hatt, nijjhatt, div-: dibbatf, tud~‘ tudatt, jt-‘ jmdti’, 
ju-\ juhotf,kt kttidti', sti-- sunoti; tan- • tanoU ; cur-: 
coreti , gah- . ganhdtt. This division is not quite so artificial 
as it would appear at first sight, for if we consider the ftu- class, 
the past passive participle is hula-, so that the base will have 
to be considered as hu- although the the present indicative is 
jnhott. Later we shall note that the present indicative 
determines really the basic or stem form of the radical, unlike 
as in OIA. 

That this di\ ision has descended from OIA can be seen 
from the fact that corresponding to ki s- in class vi : ki scHi we 
have Pah kasati, and to i. kdrsati : kassati. Thus the Pali 
base kas- given as ‘vilekhane’ belongs to the sixth conjugation 
while kass- ‘kassane’ is fiom the first conjugation. 

The athematic conjugation consists of the second, third, 
fifth, seventh and ninth classes. 

Class II IS isolated, being generalized into the thematic 

class I as hanati similarly vcU <ivtd- generalized into 
vidatt , a large number of these bases end in a such as 
yd-, akkhd-, vd-, sind-, bhd-, etc. The roots i- and si- 
also belong to this type, like as-. 

Class HI' hd- in jahdmi (and also hdyah)', dahdsi (for 
dadhdsi) •Cdhd- (but dadhah ^dadh- in class I) : juhoti 
Khn- (besides havah Sd.); daddit Kdd (but dadati 
<.dad- class I). 
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Class V : Most of these have gone over to class IX . cmoti ; 
citiati, the latter being everywhere attested in literature 
similarly Initati <fit- (OIA. hinott) , dhumtf. OIA 
dhunott , stmouit ; sundst. The two roots ending in con- 
sonants, dp- and sak- of OIA gi\ e the following forms ; 
sakkott • sakkuiidh besides sakkdim, sakkasi <^sakyate 
or sakyatt ; pappott : pdpuudtt 

Class VII : This class as a -whole becomes a thematic class 
falling in line with the muc- type under class VI. Thus 
we have inuTicati hantatt, cliindati, bhanjatt, hhtndait, 
bhunjatt, ywijah, riTicati, rundhatt (besides rujjhatt), 
famsatt, etc. respectively from the ha.seskrt-,chtd-,bha]-, 
bhid-, bhiij-, yuj-, rtc-, rudh- and htnis- in htnash. 

Class VIII : As this class is really nothing more than Class 
V With enlarged bases with formans -n, the forms shown 
correspond to class IX, as indicated above , thus we get 
munati, thuudft, for ^munott, *thunoU \ the only excep- 
tion is kr- which gives us karoh, found in all periods of 
the language. The earlier forms are kiibbah <.kuivafi 
through pi. ; the base kara- <OIA kdrah is 

also found in all stages of the language. 

Class IX : All bases of the Vth class (and consequently also 
of VIII) , jdndlt, gauhdtt and mindti <^iiid-, badh- goes 
over to the thematic flexion, giving the base bandh- in 
bandhati. 

This short analysis demonstrates that while the classifica- 
tion of bases according to the system current m OIA has not 
completely disappeared the bases themselves have undergone 
several important changes. Class VIII is really confined to end 
bases in Panini’s Dhatupatha of which the first nine end in the 
formans so that they may equally be considered to belong 
to class V without the formans , this would explain the merging 
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of the two classes except for the single base kr-. Thus of the 
remaining four classes, there is a merging of classes V and IX 
into IX, showing the prediliction of MIA to -na- < -no-. 
Class VII becomes thematic, and there is a growing tendency 
for II and III to become thematic. For only a few bases 
survive this type of conjugation. So already in Pali, which is 
the most primitive of the MIA dialects, we see that of the 900 
or so of attested bases, the majority of the stems already become 
thematic, and go over either to the accented or unaccented -a- 
type or classes VJ and I. 

All the other remarlrs we have made of the OIA bases hold 
good for the Pah counterparts, such as creation of new bases 
on the principle of rime-word-bmlding, extension by conversion 
of the stem form into the base. etc. 

The next question is with reference to the voice. Here, 
as in OIA, ive have both the middle and the active voices for 
verbs. But as Geiger remarks, ^ the middle \oice is in the 
decline, being chiefly found in the early metrical parts of the 
canon, partly preserved for metrical reasons and partly as 
archaisms characteristic of this gatha style. Already in the 
canonical and post-canonical prose the middle voice is limited 
to certain forms only such as -ssu of the 2nd pers. sing- 
Imperative or -ittha 3rd sing. Pietente, even the passive 
voice from the earliest period shows active endings. The only 
real middle ending which lives through all the periods of Pah 
and in fact supplants the active endings is that of the present 
participle -mana. 

After Pall the most ancient and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all the MIA dialects aie those preserved to us in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions which may be considered as giving material for the 
first Linguistic Survey of India, Here we have an advantage 
which is denied to us m the case of the literary MIA languages 
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like Pah or Ardhatnagadhi, Maharastrl or Apabhramsa, namely, 
the exact period and the place to which each of these inscribed 
edicts belongs. In view of the small extent of the text of these 
inscriptions we have here what amounts to a random sampling 
of the dialects which must have been current during that period, 
and our conclusions will be limited to that extent, but they will 
be sufficiently valid to show us the tendencies which functioned 
within each dialect group. 

Considering the verbal bases we have the following, classi- 
fied according to the OIA model, with observations on their 
nature within the Asokan Inscriptions . 

Class I. Girnar : krama-, gama-, or gacclia-, passa-, 
arabha-, vata-, vasa- and Uttha-. 

Kalsi : kama-, ga{la)-, dahlia-, vaia— or vasa-, 
vata-, cttha-, 

Shahbazgarhi * krama-, garaha-, trapa-, 
{da)kha-, ne-, bho- or ho-, drabha-, 
vasa-, vata-, vraca-, Uttha-. 

Dhauli and Jaugad : kampa-, krama-, gaccha-, 
cala-, dakha- or dekha-, ho-, dlabha-, 
, {va)sa-, vata-, svasa-, (c) t {th) a-. 

' ■ Pillar : lagha-, "-thkha-, dekha-, ho-, vada-, 

vaha-, vadha-. 

Minor Edicts : {a)laha-, gacha—, °dhdla-, kama-. 
Class II. Girnar: as-, yd-, han- goes over to IX as 
updhandh. 

Kalsi : ad- goes over to I as ada-‘, as-, i- or 
ya- and han- alone remain in this class. 

Shah. : as-, han-. 

Dh. Jau. : as-, i-; yd- and sds- go over to I. 
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Class III. 

Class IV, 

Class V. 

Class VI. 

Class VII. 

Class VIII. 


Pillar : as-, i-, ya- 
Mmor ; as-. 

Girnar : hu- m juha- 
Kalsi : ]oha-. 

Shah. : °yuha-, 

Dh. Jau. ioha~. 

Pillar ; caha-. 

Girnar : paja-, mamfia-, 

Kalsi : paja-, inamna- or matta-. 

Shah. : paja-, mana- or mma-. 

Dh. J. : pa (ja)-, tnamn (a)-. 

Pillar ; Paja-, pusa -. 

Girnar ; Both ap~ and sru- go over to IX, as in 
Pall in the forms prapunati, srunaru. 

Kalsi : ap- to IX as papmata (ti ) : sru- to I 
as suna-, 

Shah. : prapunati, sruna-. 

Dh. J. : papunati 
Pillar ; papova, 

Girnar : %ccha-\ Kalsi, Shah. Dh. and Jaug. ich-. 
Pillar • icha-, °khipa-, °-stja-. 

Minor : icha-, Itkha-. 

Girnar ; bhuj- and yuj- go over to I as hhutnja- 
and yuja-. 

Kalsi ; yuja- to I. 

Shah., Dh. and Jaug. yuja- to I. 

Girnar : karo- ; ksan- goes over to I as chana-, 
Kalsi : kr- to X as haler—, chana-. 
Shah- karo- and optionally I kara- ; ksana-. 
Dh. J. : kr- to X kale- or I kala-. 
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Class IX. ji- m, jtna- in Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, represents 

i 

OIA jtnah, but reduced to the base 
Jtna- may belong to I. 

Dh. Jau : jana-. 

Shah. : as- goes over to I as asa-. 

Pillar grah : goes o%'er to I as graha-, jiia < 
jana-. 

I am not including the tenth class here as it does not con- 
tribute to the discussion about the nature of these bases. The 
few things we notice about these bases among others are (a) in 
the root-class as- alone remains unaffected , han- remains in 
this class only in Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi inscriptions else- 
where it has gone over to the thematic class , (b) ha and more 
particularly hu- alone represent the reduplicating class, (c) 
class V has become identified with class IX in their themes, and 
the vowel a of the IXth class suffix -na- is reduced except in 
Girnar upahaiiaU, sruiiaru, Kalsi, Dhauli and ]a,uga.d punatt, 
Dhauh and Jaug jaiia- where the full grade and reduced 
forms of the suffix are seen , (d) 'true bases of Class IX show 
either the reduced suffix -na- or go over to the -a- class, (e) 
m class VIII the form haio- is the only surviving type, but it 
has besides tlie thematic forms kale-, kara- or kala-, the re- 
maining base shows a transfer to the -a- class. Thus the 
survivals of the pure athematic stems ate unique forms of what 
may be called the auxiliary verb-system as- and k}-, the rest 
being gradually assimilated to the thematic type. Even the- 
forms of Class IX, m their stem forms being considered the 
basic forms, follow the thematic type Thus what we have 
seen with respect to Pali in the matter of reducing the athematic 
to the thematic system, has become established to a greater 
extent in the case of Asokan Inscriptions. Thus already by the 
third century B, c. the thematisation of athematic OIA bases 
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has become an established fact, and the only survivors of the 
older system are those bases which are in constant use as 
auxiliary verbs such as as- and kr-. 

There is still the question of voice to be discussed. In the 
case of Pall I have summarised the results of Geiger’S inve- 
stigations without actually citing those examples which may be 
seen by referring to his grammar Here we may just dwell for 
a moment on the actual state of affairs, for we have the geogra- 
phical location of each edict well demarcated, and the dialects 
represented are synchronic. We have only to take into account 
the actually attested middle forms. 

1. Girnar : In the Indicative we have the following middle 

forms : pan(ra)k [a] mate, mamte or mam- 
nate, karate as 3rd sg. 3rd pi. : karate < ka- 
rointe; aaitv [a] tare, anuvattsare, anuvtdhu 
yare, drabhare, drabhtsare. 

In the Optative . 3rd sg. paitpajetha, pi. 
sustiinsera. 

In the Imperative : 3rd sg. anuvidhiyatdm, 
susrusaia, 3rd pi. anuvataram. 

Participle . Present : bhuvij [a] nidna. 

2. Kalsi : There are no definite middle endings for finite 

forms except in the specialized aorist 3rd sg. 
-ttthd , the ending of the present participle- indna 
IS seen in the following examples : vtjtnamana 
and ddamdna. 

3. Shahbazgarhi : All the verbs show active endings except 

the following present participles : vi-jinamana, 
ka [ra^ mina, a'samana. 

4. Mansehra shares the same characteristics in this and other 

respects with Shahbazgarhi, the only middle form 
. recorded being para [^m] mate. 
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5. Dbauli and Jaugad ■ Only two middle forms : fimte 

mamn [ate] ,and participles ; sa [m] pahpaja [m] 

and VI pat [t\padayamtne. 

6. Pillar Edicts : No middle forms except anuvekhamdne, 

payamlna. 

7. Minor Rock Edicts : two middle participles : pa [fca] - 

mam [t] na and palakamamtna. 

8. Mysore Edict : paka [«*] t . ita and samdna (<Cas-). 

Reviewing the position from this assemblage of facts the 
first thing that strikes us is the loss of middle endings in fimte 
forms so far the major groups are concerned , Girnar alone of 
all these shows a fairly large number of middle forms, Mansehra 
following with a single example and Kalsi in the specialized 
forms in -ttthd. We may safely assume, therefore, that the 
middle voice had almost disappeared in Asokan inscriptions 
except m Girnar . the west ot India seems from this random 
sample to have preserved in part the middle voice when it had 
already disappeared from the remaining parts of India to which 
these Inscriptions belong. 

That the verbal bases, however, follow the 01 A system 
IS proved by the manner m which the past passive participles 
are built. We have thus in Girnar mala- < man- and 
mr- ; kata-<C. kt la- and prasamna-<C.prasanna-, Similarly 
from kstp- we get Girnar samkhtta going back to OIA 
k’ltpta-. Practically all the past passive participles seen in 
Girnar belong to amt roots, going back directly to OIA forms. 
The -if a type which becomes the liMng type in MIA is scarcely 
noticeable in these inscriptions, although ive find it in Pah ; in 
fact m Pall the participles m -ita are both historically derived 
as w'ell as the ruling force for new formations in the languages 
as in phnstta-', phutiha-', their absence in the Inscriptions 
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cannot be interpreted to mean that amt and set forms did not 
exist side by side in the dialect represented there ; the point to 
be noticed is that in primary verbal forms both types do not 
exist side by side with reference to the same form. Of the 
historically derived set forms we have Kalsi hkhtta with 
cognates in the remaining dialects. Of the secondary bases, 
namely the causatives, the -tta formation is the normal one . 
Girnar aTiapita- , Kalsi lekhita-, likhapita-, khanaptta-, 
hdlapita-, etc. These forms are seen m all sets of Asokan 
inscriptions* Shah, likhaptiu, mpesapita-, Man. ropaptta-, 
Dhauli and Jaugada hdldptta-, lopdpita-, Pillar edicts kdlapt- 
ta-, sdvdpita-, khdndpdpita-, etc , these last few forms throw 
a good deal of light on the evolution of MIA verbal bases. 

For while Pali causatives give us the past passive partici- 
ples in the OIA manner . kdnta-, codtta-, dasstta-, pesita~, 
etc. from kdreti, codelt dassett, pesett, there is nothing to 
differentiate in cases like codtta-, pestta-, etc that they are 
not from the simplicia, welia\e of course ddptta- the -p- of 
which shows us that it is from the causative base. But such 
instances are not always very large , only in the case of bases 
vith short a can they be distinguished as simplicia or causatives 
on the grade of the vowel. In the forms seen m the inscriptions 
we notice, however, the preservation of the causative sign 
whether it is -aya- or -dpaya- or -dpdpa- in such examples as 
Mans. anapayit\e\, ropaptta-, Dhauli and Jaugada 
[ay] t ta- , Pillar edicts likhdpita- beside hkhdpaptta-, Kalsi 
loptta- beside lopdpita-. Thus the Asokan secondary or 
dern ed bases correspond to cognate OIA stems. This process 
will be seen to affect the development of the MIA primary 
bases, found sporadically in OIA root-lists, the Pah roots and 
the Asokan derived bases. In thess stages we are much too 
near the OIA stage of development as the state of affairs 
indicates, and while the new formations are yet in the making, 
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the derivation from actually employed OIA forms for the cor- 
responding terms is largely evident. 

Prof. Lueders, m his Bruckstucke Buddhistischer Dra- 
men, has come to the conclusion on paleographic evidence that 
these fragments belong to the Kushana period, and should there- 
fore represent the earliest or one ot the earliest manuscript works 
found in India. Considering the verbal bases we have m the 
dialect of the ‘Bosewicht’ the forms kalemt, bhott, pe's'seh, 
bhontt, dekkha and viitte. The dialect of Gobam° gives us 
tcohdmi, kaleti, gacchamdne, pahnata°, bhujjitahi, and 
bhuinjitaye The dialect of the heteara and the Vidusaka show 
cardint, i)ekkhdiiu, ussasatt, bhandtt, kaiotha, hamantu, 
bhunjamdno, vtcchaddayamdno, pdiayaiitdno, vdhayamano 
antyutid, avikkhiitcna, bhutiam, °sttiha, °janitd,jiiiiiu, etc. 

Analysed to their bases we notice that ki - goes over to 
class X as kale-', bhuj- goes over to the thematic type m 
bhuinjitaye , the form bhujjita- is therefore interesting m 
showing us the new role which living suffixes of MIA play, and 
in this particular instance, -tta of the past passive participle, 
sas- goes over the class I. The present i articiple ends in-mdna 
or the middle suffix as opposed to the active endings of the other 
forms. The form karotha alone is a conservation of the OLA 
type. 

In effect, if Lueders’ evidence is accepted as to the probable 
date of these fragments, we have already in the first century of 
the Christian era those characteristics which we associate with 
the Prakrit dialects par excellence. 

In the language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan whose date is approximately fixed by a Chinese 
Document found m the same heap, bearing a date corresponding 
to A. D. 269 Burrow notices that the middle is not used 
except occasionally artificially : rucate < rocate or Pah 
ruccatx, vanttade vandate. The passive which is rare, but 
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seen commonly in sruyaft ‘it is heard’ and vucah ‘it is said' 
already shows the active endings. The other forms cited by 
Burrow are panmyamh, Ithyatt, myati {‘possibly optative 
< ^neyati') and mkhalyatt. Present participles which are rare 
have a tendency to generalize the middle forms in -mana. 
Leaving asfi, the only remnant of the athematic conjugation is 
found in sakoma < saknoiin , janati represents '^]anah or Sk. 
janati. A new formation on analogical principles is found in 
denati ‘gives’ for deft, the extended base dena- K. de- corres- 
ponding to the IXth class of 01 A. Further details are not 
needed to see how already in the N-W of India, the MIA 
tendencies have become fixed by this period. 

According to PiscHEL the changes affecting the \ erbal 
system of the Prakrit languages are far greater than those which 
apply to the nominal system. Following the lines of 01 A 
development the character of the radical-classes is completely 
changed, the middle voice is generally common only in the pre- 
sent participle in all the dialects. Where it is seen, only the 
3rd person singular of the Present Indicatu e is attested In 
our discussion we should not cite purely those forms mentioned 
by the grammarians r\ hidi are not quotable from the existing 
literature We should rather concentrate on the forms which 
we meet with in literature, as in most other aspects of lingui- 
stics. For the forms given by PiscHEL from the grammarians 
of Prakiit for the middle xoice are not to be found in actuality 
except m the grcimraarian's minds. 

It IS not possible for me to discuss m great detail all the 
ramifications of this interesting development on the present 
occasion, as much of this material forms part of my monograph 
on the Verbal Bases of Middle Indo-Aryan.’° For laying the 
emphasis on the historical aspect of linguistics I shall only 
quote here a few examples from PisCHEL and other standard 
authorities to show the general lines of the investigation and 
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bring out the necessity of a fresh approach to this problem, 
which IS in fact the mam object of these lectures. 

The general lines of Middle Indo-Aryan development so 
far as the verbal bases are concerned, should be clear now. We 
shall consider the different types below. But first let us take 
into account a certain number of bases w Inch Pischel connects 
with hypothetical forms of OIA inflection. In section 482 of 
his Grammar he assumes for the vocalic changes of Prakrit 
jta- (beside jla-), ghtsa~, jtma-, bhisa-, nvviva-, etc. earlier 
OIA forms of the accented a- class or class VI not attested so 
far in actual literature such as jivd-, gJiascf-, jtmd-, bhasd-, 
(lid)- vt^d-, etc. Two problems arise from this assumption : 
the assumed forms are dialectical forms of OIA surviving only 
in MIA and the vocalic changes of MIA are connected with 
the accent-system of OIA. But the type by itself is so isolated 
that it will be difficult to find more than a couple of examples to 
fit into the scheme of vocalic changes dependent on the accent- 
system reducing itself to the evception being the rule rather 
than proving the lule. Moreover the type fiiddfi is the most 
important of the new classes in Sanskrit," resting on the sub- 
junctive and optatives of the aorist, and it would indeed be 
difficult to assume the existence of such subjunctive and opta- 
tive of the aonst in the MIA stage unless it were directly 
inherited from the OIA stage. Now in these examples it is of 
the utmost importance to know whether such tiidd- forms of 
the OIA parent radicals existed actually in quotable examples. 
While it is possible to explain Pk. jta- on the basis of Sk. 
fivd- the reduction of d to i is difficult of explanation in ghtsa- 
and bhtsa-. This is a matter which needs elaborate investiga. 
tions if we have to establish the fact that they depend upon such 
reconstructed OIA forms 

We have seen so far that MIA verbal bases are either 
formed from the corresponding OIA bases or their stem forms. 
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But this does not exhaust the possibilities of MIA verbal base 
formation. Eschewing in our discussion the question of deno- 
minatives, we have to consider the genesis of MIA verbal bases 
in (a) tile past passive participle of OIA, (b) in the stem forms 
of OIA attested in the earlier period but not in the classical and 
later period, and (c) in reconstructed forms of OIA. The second 
type IS in reality an archaism in MIA in that the last period of 
OIA differs in this aspect from the earlier period of;which MIA 
appears to be a survival. A few typical examples are given 
here by way of illustration. 

(a) Past passive participle of OIA >base of MIA : — 

ptnaddhai, pinaddhdvai <OIA apt- naddha from 
ndhyait. 

sam-thadai Kstrta-. 

ratal, ratdvat Kractta-, 

vtddhat, vtddhtjjai Kvtddha- KvidhyaH. 

(b) Survival of OIA thematic forms : — 
karat < kdrati, karanti 

uk-khinai 'digs up, roots out, uproots, destroys’ <.ut- 
ktindti, kstnoU. 

gamai ‘goes’ <^gdmatt, gdmanti 

I 

janai -^janatt, ]a.ter jayaie, 

(c) Reconstructed forms of OIA • — 

kisat 'becomes lean or thin, feeble or emaciated’ < ' kr'sdti, 
krsdh (v+) > normal krsyati. 

knhat ‘stinks, becomes putrid’ K.^kuthatt, kuthita- (c), 
kiithyati, 

guvai ‘becomes confused or perplexed’ K.^gupati < 
gtipyaU, 

ghasat ‘rubs, brushes, polishes, scrubs, grinds, etc.’ 
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, II 

^^fsedi> gliarsatt [e^,c£- Rv. ghnu, ^rsvt and TA- 

II 

i^~^leaisat ‘praclairas, d^area publicly’ <.’^ghu<tati'> 

eoMai, adai ‘moves’ -C*ealsatt, calati. 

MO- ctifffi ‘be shameless or unabslied’ <^crt<T-/“ 

Jftawi ‘stands’ < 'sthayati ^ 
tom “kmcKBs' •^iinatL 

tassic- ‘becomes thirsty’ < tr^^i > tt'syate. 
fayai Voea^ steps' ■C*padati'> padyati. 
ptsai ‘crushes, gnndsj pounds <I pMijri> ptnmttf 
pumsdtc. 

^ 0 uuia ‘releases, ubcaatas < mucijti fRV, waciintt, 
mucssia etc) <C muncdti. 

^)wi»ffs "is merry or glad.’' <''i»»uioJts> /ndifate, cf. YjnAd, 
ri&hGu ‘creadis, cractles- raatmurs, sin^’ < ribhici^ 

ruiiTu °i3 agreeable tc' <1 rvcat>. 

Kaw ‘smears < uptsiiili p<su ct. a-Upr-at 

‘cusps, embraces, c'mss t: enfolds'' < ,lj'jrj> 

Itiat ^ ^u’utt:.l'jn2'i. 

Htibhaa lonus Isr' lubhyati. 

vShat ‘pierces’ <C*cidhJsi'> z.'d^ya:i : cf. RV ^nr. ^idhe. 
Al tlniese esaumptes siiiaiw, ssibjiect ta the tiainaidts made by 
maaboat PisCHEI/S euptaoarioa of ohisa- etc., the stumvai in 
MIA of ceafum OlA lorais 'whiclb. ceased to exist ta OIA as 
smclhi, lea* eg smy a lerr traiias ra OIA raorpbolQgy, as wintess- 
edlfOT iiistan;* iin the last example cited atova. It is alinost 
jcmposstye at tins stage to say difiBitely wbetber kistst :s derived 
feoro ‘‘ina/i or Vadic Irsti’! or v/feoiifrsim ^vidhati cr the infi- 
- Hht. Bot tfae one supposes the other aad ire are 
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justified in posing these reconstructed forms as the living models 
of the MIA bases. 

I may also quote here just one example of verbal composi- 
tion which gives rise to a new base; I refer naturally to the 
radical mambliisa- which corresponds to the OIA sentence ma 
bhaisil}., and its inflected forms which show it to be a radical. 

Verbal extension seems to be faiily common; the following 
list does not attempt to exliaust either the morphemes of enlarge- 
ment or the bases capable of such extension. Among the many 
enlarging suffixes may be mentioned the pleonastic -ka- of OIA 
which, in the case of ArdhamagadhI partbhoHuyan^^ affects 
even the infinitive form , -m-, -da-t and their variants -la-, 
-alia, -tlla-, -tilla-, 

-ra- extension: happa-ra- ^Ttappa-\of:\ii'\ caccara- 
‘discuss’ < caeca ‘wrangle’. 

-da- extension : ^umutada ; gumma- ‘become perplexed, 
faint’ ; tada- < OIA tanoti, ta-ta. 

A suffix -ukka- IS seen in ghud- ukka, ghar- ukka- 
‘roar.’ 

The -alla-l-illa-hulla- suffixes are seen in the following 
typical forms ; giinjulla-, guTtjella-, guujolla- ‘hum’ ; dliandh 
alia-, dhandhulla-, dhandjiola-, dhandholla- ‘roam, wander, 
seek’ , nicchalla-, «»cc/jofa- ‘cut’ ; nolla- ‘incite’ <nud—,bolla- 
K.OIA bru—, mtialla- 'became damh' <C.01A mu/ra-, etc. In 
this manner the already large number of inherited MIA verbal 
bases are increased by enlarging elements being added to them. 
As we are not directly concerned with the problems of New 
Indian languages, I have no occasion here to bring out the full 
implication of these enlarged forms. They are of unique impor- 
tance to understand the growth of NIA verbal bases. 


7 
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PROBLEMS OF HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 


One of the most urgent problems which faces us with 
respect to MIA verbal bases is that of the dhatvadesas. Sir 
George A. Grierson’s excellent monograph on this subject'* 
gives us all the material we need for understanding the urgency 
of this problem. We have already seen in the case of OIA the 
correspondence existing between certain verbal bases such as 
kafi~ and vadh-, and gam-^ in the present and aorist systems. 
Similarly according to Panim thelonns ptba-'yjtghm-idhama-, 
ththa- etc. are adesas for pa-, ghrd~, dhutd-, stha-, etc. res- 
pectively. But with the Prakrits we have quite a distinct pro- 
blem. It IS not so much an interchange of bases for the different 
systems of morphology like the present, perfect or aonst, or 
even of different stem forms from a given base, but the vocables 
themselves which offer some pretty problems to the lingustician. 

Grierson has already summarised the mam features of 
these verbal substitutes • thus Pk. ho- may be considered as a 
verbal substitute for hhdvah, though it is its inherited MIA 
form ; in fact Hemacandra actually gives it as an dde'sa for 
bhu-. The four rules of Grierson are as follows . — 

- 1. Roots identical with OIA roots cannot be considered as 
substitute verbal bases. Thus calai and calatt being iden- 
tical in form cannot be deemed as substitute bases. 

2, Roots regularly derived from corresponding OI.\ bases 
according to ordinary phonetic rules cannot be classified 
as adesas as they are in reality inherited forms from the 
OIA stage : thus pile% <.pidayati, 

3. Those which cannot be connected with any corresponding 

OIA roots by any admitted phonetic rule are true aderas. 
Thus Grierson considers Pk calla- (beside the regular 
cala-) as an adesa for Sk. calati. Note . — callat can 
be regularly derived from OIA for which type 

there are other parallel forms in MIA. The question here 
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' IS whether these bases should be classified as r ade^s or 
derived from the reconstructed 01 A types for,, which there 
is some collateral evidence. 

4. Roots which are regularly derived from Sk. roots, but 
which have changed their meaning, and which are there- 
fore, equated by Prakrit Grammarians with, and substitut- 
' ed for, some other Sk. root which has a meaning more 
nearly akin to the acquired meaning of the Pk. root, may 
properly be called adesas. Thus Sk. preJts- gives rise to 
two forms in Pk. pekkha- and peccha-\ of these pekkha^ 
still retains the original meaning of ‘to look at, behold’, 
while peccha- has acquired the meaning of ‘seeing’ m a 
more general sense, and is hence divorced from t k, pnk^ 
and equated with the more general Sk. base dr's~. 

Of course all the Prakrit Grammarians are not aware of 
this fine distinction and we find for instance that Ramasarma 
Tarkavagisa gives kil- as an adesa for knd- and pJl- as an 
adesa for p'ld-. Grierson’s rules may be accepted with some 
reservation from our point of view The reservation affects the 
last two of his rules , in rule 3 we cannot include forms like 
callai or attai because they are not derived from quotable OIA 
bases or stems, like their doublets calai and adai (or earlier 
atai) , for when we pose OIA forms like *calyatt, *atyati - cf. 
calyate and atyate of the passive system — they may easily be 
classified under rule 2 and omitted from the list of verbal subi 
stitutes. In the case of the last rule, is it necessary to consider 
them as substitute bases at all ? Phonologically they are inherit- 
ed forms from a common source while semantically they have 
differentiated along two distinct lines, as in OIA pdrayaft and 
pdlayati, sukra- and sukla-. They can at best be termed 
synonyms of OIA bases which have a meamng nearest to what 
they themselves have acquired. In no sense can they , be terpii 
ed.substituie bapes or.dhatvade^ since g)l syypnjjmou^ „voca- 
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bles may be called substitute-vocables of each other. The true 
dhatvade^ must be some vocable which is not I A m its origin 
immediately, but which regularly appears for some lA verbal 
base which may or may not have gone out of usage. Grier- 
son rightly considers them as borrowed de’sya words which 
cannot be referred to Sanskrit at all Etymology and Seman- 
tics cannot be separated in any discussion pertaining to this 
class of the verbal bases. In fact many of the OIA bases in- 
herited in Middle and New Indo-Aryan have developed nuances 
of meaning which should not be classed under this system at all. 

A few peculiaiities of these veibal substitutes may be dealt 
with here. For the root arj- of OIA we have vidhava- as an 
adesa in the active, vidhappa- or vidliavijja- in the passive 
and the past passive participle vidhatta- for aijtta-. Now 
Grierson compares this to Sk. vy-ut-pad- under his Re- 
marks column. But this does not explain the etymology of the 
adesa. The passive form and the past passive participle show us 
the manner in which the present actn e is built. The active is 
derived from PMIA i> MIA vidhavai, viheace the 

passive *vidhapyate > vidhappai and the past passive partici- 
ple *vtdhcrp- ta- > vidhatta-. Pischel connects this parti- 
ciple form with the base dadh- from dhd- giving dhatta- for 
htia- whence dhatta-, but this does not explain the forms 
vidhava- and viddhappa- unless we accept his definition of 
their being the causative from dhd- with initial cerebralization 
(section 223). Similarly we have the series ddhava-, ddhappa- 
and ddhatta- posing a PMIA *d- dhapa-. The difficulty in 
Pischel's etymology is connected with the short vowel m the 
in tial syllable, since OIA has dhapayatt for the active, dhdp- 
yate for the passive. One way of getting over this difficulty 
IS to consider dhdpyate as the origin of the passive *~dhappa- 
whence may be derived the active base *dhapa- >MIA 
-dhava-. I have already mentioned that the relationship 
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between the first and sixth conjugations of Sanskrit is paralleled 
by that existing between the fourth and the passive systems. 
Just as we notice that calla- and atta- of Prakrit may be ex- 
plained by the forms '^calyaH and *atyatt, we can also posit 
the passive stems of QIA atyaie or calyale as the origin of the 
Prakrit stems. In fact if we come down to NIA stage we 
notice that in forms like labh- ne and ladh- ne we have to deal 
with both the types labhyate and labdha-. When the sense 
of the original base is transitive we can posit either the passive 
or the div- type of base for the origin of the MIA, while in the 
case of intransitive bases the fourth-class may well explain 
their genesis. 



LECTURE IV 


NOMINAL STEM FORMATION 
IN INDO -ARYAN 

’’ I ^HE study of Nominal Stem formation within the Indo- 
^ Aryan field has not made that progress which phonology, 
morphology or even nominal composition have. In fact 
WackernaGEL’s volume on this subject, which is to form part 
ii of the second volume of his AUtndtsche Grammattk and which 
Will do for Sanskrit what Debrunner's monograph* has done 
for Greek, was in the press when the war broke out. We have m 
fact magnificent collections of this formation in the monograph 
of Lindner,' m Whitney’s Gtammar and Roots, m Renou’s 
Grammatre Sanskcnte and in Macdonell’s two Giammars.“ 
Unfortunately the Middle Indo-Aryan grammars that we have 
to-day like PiscHEL's Grammattk der Praknt S^racJten or 
Geiger’s Pah Ltteratur und Sprache, do not pay any atten- 
tion to this important subject and sections on nominal stem for- 
mation are completely absent This is remedied to some extent 
in the case of the New Indo-Aryan languages where HoerNLE 
gives almost an exhaustive list in his Gaudian Grammar and 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji deals in a scientific manner with the 
same problem as it affects Bengali. Even Bloch’s La langue 
marathe eschews this topic from its mam discussion, although 
his work inaugurated the second stage in the scientific study of 
the new Indo-Aryan languages.* I do not wish to attempt here 
what these scholars have failed to do, but owing to the nature 
of the subject, try to trace within the Middle Indo-Aryan field, 
from the point of historical linguistics, the development of this 
important topic. So far no comparative study of the stem-for- 
mation has appeared within the Indo-Aryan branch. For the 
earlier period we have some excellent work by Hjalmar Frisk 
in his monographs on the suffixes -ffta* and -ra“ of OIA m its 
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Indo-European setting. But within the Indo-Aryan setting it 
will be interesting to see how the nominal stem-formants have 
developed. Our knowledge of Indo-Aryan development cannot 
be complete unless we have at least some idea of this develop- 
ment. Moreover, just as we are trying to understand the mam 
currents of this development by concentrating on the verbal 
bases, it would be interesting to see how these bases lent them- 
selves in point of time to the nominal formantia which gave rise 
to the huge vocabularies of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan, 

The Sanskrit system consists of two series of nominal suf* 
fixes called Primary and Secondary. The Primary suffixes 
consist of the following ; — 

1. zero suffix or root stems; dyiU- f., ctHt- ‘wise’, nii-t 
‘pillar’. These stems are used both as agent nouns and 
as action nouns. 

2. -a •' action and agent, from which an immensely large and 
heterogeneous body of derivatives is made : (i) with guna : 
'dy-ah' course' <t-, jos-a- ‘enjoyment’ etc: (ii) with 
vrddhi : dav-d- ‘fire’ <dM-‘burn': (iii) with weak form of 
root-, priy-d- ‘dear’ <pn-’, (iv) reduplicated root: 

- dadhrsd- ‘bold’, rerth-d- ‘continuously licking’ <rih~ 
‘lick’ etc. 

3. ~a~ka- : agent. The first suffix is primary, the second is 
secondary : pdv-akd- 

4. -ate- : — -a -h -fd- agent ; dars~atd~ ‘visible’ Or's-, 
bharatd- <hhr-, etc.- 

5. -ant and -at:, agent, restricted almost to active 

participles. , . , 

6. -an: action and agent, tnah-dn ‘greatness*, rdj-dfn 
‘guidance’ uks- an m. ‘ox’, tak^-dn m. carpenter’. 

7. -ana- 1 action and agent, next m frequency to the -a type. 
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(i) With guna : har- ana- ‘deed’; (ii) with vrddhi : mdd- 
ana- ‘gladdening'; (in) with unchanged vowel ; da-na- 
‘giving’ ; (iv) with weak vowel ; krp-ana- ‘misery*. 

8. -ana : action and agent, as-ana ‘missile’; spand-ana' 
‘kicking’. 

9. -ani- : action and agent : as-dni- ‘missile’ ; ar-dni- 
‘fire-stick’, 

10. -ant : action and agent : feminine of -ana above. 

11. -an-iya : gerundive: a-mantra-m'ya- ‘to be addressed’. 

12. -ar : agent, us-dr f. ‘dawn’. Found in very few words. 

13. -as ; action and agent : srdv-as ‘fame’ <sru-; tdp-as 
‘heat’ ; u«s-as-‘covering’ ; dr-as ‘breast’, mrdh^as ‘con- 
tempt’, ap-ds ‘active’, dp-as ‘work’. 

14. -asi : action and agent : extension of above with -i : at- 
aaiJj, ‘beggar’, sdn-asi- ‘victorious’. 

15. d : action : ts-a ‘dominion’, apasy-a ’activity’, etc. 

16. -dku : agent. Very rare, mrday-a ku- ‘gracious’, tksv- 
dku nom. prop. 

17. -ana : agent. Middle participle from the present ; also a 
few adjectives and substantives. 

18. -J : action and agent, (i) rop-i- ‘pain’, soc-i- heat: 
dj-i- ‘race’ ; san-i- ‘gam’ ; (ii) ar-i- ‘devout’, kdrs-i- 
‘drawing’, granth- i- ‘knot’, grbh-i- ‘container’, cdkr- 
t- ‘active’ dddhrs- i- ‘bold’ etc. 

19. -in : agent, saks-in- ‘overpowering’. 

20. -tstha ; agent, superlative vdr-istha- 

21. -is : action, arc-is ‘flame’, jyot- is ‘light’ etc. 

22. -t ; action and agent : (i) nad - 1 ‘river ; (m) ah- 1 ‘serpent.’ 
It is also used secondarily as the feminine suffix. 
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23. -tka : action and agent . Mrd-lkd- ‘grace’, i>ar-phar- 
tka- ‘filler’. 

24. -tjiSwjs . agent. Comparative suffix, 

25. -u : agent, ur-d— ‘wide’, wide or broad’ ; grhrd 

‘beggar’. 

26. -uka : agent, consists of the above and the secondary -ka. 
ghd't-u-ka ‘killing’. Rare in the Samhitis. 

27. -us : action and agent : dr-us ‘wound’ ; ndk-us 
‘neighbour’. 

28. -ft : fem. substantives : cam- u ‘dish’, vadh- u ‘bride’ etc. 

29. -uka . intensive adjectives :j5gar- uka- ‘wakeful’. 

30. -ka : agent : ordinarily a secondary suffix, but used rarely 
in the primary sense ; at- kah ‘garment’, ktis-ka~ ‘dry’, 
stcrkdr ‘drop’ etc. 

31. agent, almost exclusively for past passive participles; 
sometimes with adj'ectives or substantives. 

32. -tar ; agent, ne- tar ‘leader’ etc. 

33. -tas : action, sro- tas ‘stream’, re—tas ‘semen". 

34. -ti: action and agent, is-ti- ‘desire’, ma-H ‘thought’; 
jnd-ti- ‘relative ; dhn- ti ‘shaker’ etc. 

35. -tu : action and agent : 6- tu- ‘weft’, krd- tu— ‘capacity’ ; 
ak-tu- ‘ray’, gd- tu- 'way’ etc: 

36. -t»a : action and agent, rd- tna- ‘gift’. 

37. tnu\ agent, kr-tnu- ‘active’; kav-a-tndr ‘miserly’; 
tanay- i- tnu- ‘thundering’ etc. 

38’ -trax agent, jdi- ira- ‘victorious’, ddmstra- ‘tusk’ ; dm- 
a- tra- ‘violent”. 

39. -tri: agent, rd'-tri ‘night’; sd-tri nom. pr.; d-tri- 
‘devourmg’. 
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40. -tru : agent, sd- tru- ( < 'sat— tru-) ‘enemy’. 

41. -/va : agent. Aar- ‘to be made*. Probably 

42. -tha : action, ar- tha- ‘goal’ ; ay— d- iha ‘foot’ : jdr- m- 
tka- a kind of demon*. Cf. Suffixales tha by Hjalmar 
Frisk. 

43. -thi ; agent, dt- i- thi- ‘guest’, me- thi- ‘pillar*. 

44. -thu : action, rare sufBx ; vep-d-thu, ‘quivering’. 

45. -na : action ; parallel to -ia for past passive participles : 
bhtnnd- <bhtd-. adjectives: d's-na- ‘voracious’, nag- 

' ttd- ‘naked’; substantives: ghr-rta- ‘heat’, budh-nd- 
‘bottom’ etc. 

46. -nas : action ; dir- nas ‘possession’. Cf. -as and -tas. 

47. -«»' ; action and agent : jur- ni- ‘heat’, me-nt- ‘missile’' : 
ag-iti— ‘fire’, tut- m~ ‘speeding’. 

48. -«M ; action and agent : da - nu- ‘demon’, dhe-nd- ‘cow’ ; 
grdh- ml- ‘hasty’. 

49. -^a : concrete substantives, pus— pa- etc. Ghosh’s recent 
contribution to the establishment of this ^ as a nominal and 
verbal suffix is a painstaking and carefully executed work.’ 

50. -ma : action and agent, tig- ma'- ‘ordinance’ etc. A pro- 
lific suffix. 

51. -man', action and agent; dd-man- ‘food’, nd'-mart 
‘name’ ; dar-ma'n- ‘breaker’, bhuj- ma'n- ‘fertile’. 

52. -mana : agent, chi^y for middle participles of the present,' 
future and aorist. 

53. -mi and -mi : action and agent, ur-mi- ‘wave’’, sur-mi 
‘tube’. 

54. -min : agent. Perhaps a secondary suffix in dhum-in 

<dhuma'-\ primary in is-min ‘impetuous' bhd-min. 
‘shining*. 'gah 
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55. -ya ; gerundive. 

56. -yu: action and agent, mattr-yti- ‘anger’; das-yu^ 
‘enemy’, 

57. -ra : agent. A large number of derivatives : see Frisk’s 
monograph on this suffix, 

58. -n : agent bhii'- ri- ‘abundant’ ; angh-ri- ‘foot’. 

59. -ni- agent, da - ru- ‘dear’, pe-ru- ‘causing to swell’; a's- 
rti- ‘tear’, sma's- ru- ‘beard’. 

60. -la : agent : of ; -ra ; suk- la- ‘white colour’ ; mils-a-la- 
‘pestle’; «'«- i- la- ‘wind’; land- u- la'- ‘gram’, 

61. -Z» and -lu : agent. a«g- «- Zi- ‘finger’ (c{, -ri) •, pataya- 
lu- ‘flying’ (cf. -ru). 

62. ~va : agent, rfe- va'- ‘praising’; tak- va'- ‘swift’ ; r bh- vcc- 
‘skilful’ ; 

63. -van • agent, rk- van- ‘praising’, pi'- van- ‘fat’. 

64-. -vana, -vant, -vanu : agent. Doubtless secondary forms 
of the preceding, vag- vana'- ‘talkative’; tur- va'm- ‘over- 
coming’, wag- vanii- ‘noise’. 

65. -vara, -vala \ Is- vara'- ‘able’, i- t-vara’ ‘going’; yid- 
vald- ‘cunning’. 

66. -vdms : agent, chiefly for perfect participles. 

67. -Vi : agent, jd'gr- vi- ‘watchful’ ; da'r- vi- ‘ladle’. 

68. -vit ; agent, ctkit- vtt ‘deliberately’, perhaps an extension 

of the preceding one. . . ^ 

69. -sa : agent, gr't- sa- ‘adroit’, prk- so'- ‘dappled’ ; tav-i~ 

' so— ‘strong’, rj- * so - ‘rushing’, ta'r-'u- sa- ‘overcomen’, 

pny- u- sa- ‘biestings’. 

70. -sani : agent, car- sani- ‘active’. 

71. -sara : agent, sap- sard- ‘inspiring awe (?)’, mat- sard- 

‘intoxicating’ <mad-. i -••• 
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72. ~sas : action, vdp- sas- ‘beauty’, 

73. ~sna : agent, ttk- sna- ‘sharp’, de- sna'- ‘gift’. 

74. snu agent. victorious ’; tdpay-i-sndr- 

‘tormenting’. 

The Secondary Suffixes consist of the following : 

1. -a', (i) with vrddhi : from primary derivatives, md'rui-a 

< manit- ; (ii) without vrddhi ; parus-a'- ‘knotty’ 
< pants- ‘knot’. 

2. ~d : feminine from masc. in -a : na'v-d < na'va- m.n. 

3. -dm ; fem. designating the ‘wife’ : ittdrdm < indra-, 
araiiy- dm' < a'ranya- etc. 

4. -dyuna : patronymics with vrddhi : dmusy-dyana’- 

< amdsya-. 

5. 2y* ; fem. designating wife : agn- 5y? < agni-, vrsdkap-' 
dyi <vrsdkapi-, 

6. -5yya : gerundives as srav- ff’yycr- ‘glorious’ <srM-, etc. 

7. -t : patronymics with vrddhi : d'gni-ves-t <agnivesa-, 

8. -in : prolific suffix ; ark-in ‘praising’ < arka'- ‘praise’ etc. 

9. -ima : cf. Renou, Le suffix -ima in Festschrift Wim 
termtzf 

10. iya : from stems m -a : abhr- lya' ‘derived from the clouds’ 

< abhra'-, 

11. tna : adj. from weak stems of derivatives in -atic-: arvdc- 
I’na- < area' no-. 

12. -tya'. parvat-i'ya- <parvat- a; also tur-i'ya, dvit" 
I'ya- etc. 

13. -ena : with vrddhi : sdmidh-etii' ‘relating to fuel 
<samidh-. 

14. -enya : nearly always has a primary value as forming 
gerundives : drs- enya- ‘worthy of being seen' ; kiri-Snya- 

< kirti-, vir-inya- < vira'-. . 
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15. -6ya \ (i) with vrddhi : ars~ eya'- (ii) without vrddhi; diya- 
<dd-, sabh- Sya- <sabha'. 

16. -eyya : gerundive; sius- eyya- ‘praise-worthy’. 

17. -ka : as pleonastic mostly, but also in other senses . (i) 
significant in a'nta- ka- ‘making an end' <dnta-\ (ii) with- 
out change in sense dura-ka '- : dura- ‘far’ ; (in) diminu- 
tive : arbha-kd- ‘small’ ; (iv) with vrddhi : mdina-ka'- 
‘belonging to me’ : ma’ma 

18. -ta : rare, has ordinal sense : eka-ta'-, dvi- ia'-, etc. 

19. -tana'.nii- ‘present’ <««' ‘now’ ‘ancient’ 
<pra'-. 

20. -tama : (i) with superlatives : puru-tdma- ‘very many’, 
ut- tama'- ‘highest’ , (it) with numerals to form ordinals : 
kata- tama'- ‘hundredth’. 

21. -tara\ comparatives; favtr's- /aVa- ‘stronger’ ; substan- 
tives ‘ vatsa- tara'- ‘weaned calf’. 

22. -tav- ya : gerundive- jan- i- iavyd- ‘to be born’ etc. 

23. -td • abstract nouns : bandhti- td- ‘relationship’, vasil-ta 
‘wealthiness’ etc. Exceptional mama'-td ‘selfishness’, tr^ 
td ‘triad’. 

24. -tdtt- and -tdt : cf. prec. , a- ritta'- tdti- ‘the being seiz- 
ed’ ; deva- tdt ‘divine service’. 

25. -tya : from prepositions and adverbs : a'pa-tyam ‘off- 
spring’, ama'-tyah ‘companion’ <ama' ‘at home’. 

26. iva : abstract nouns : amrta- tva'- immortality’. 

27. -tva- td'. ista- tvatd ‘excitement’, ^.ndpurusatva' td ‘human 
nature’. 

28. ivana {-tva- na-) : kavitvana'- ‘wisdom’, jani- tvana’- 
'state of a wife’ etc. 
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29. -tha : ordinals : catur- tha ‘fourth’, sas- tha' ‘sixth’ ; adjec- 
tives from pronominal stems : kati-tha- ‘the how 
manietb ?’. 

30. -na : with initial vrddhi- : stra'ina- ‘feminine’ < stri 
‘woman*, adjectives : pura~ita- < pttra. 

31. -ni\ fern, ot pdti- and partis-d-: pdt~m, pa'rus-m : 
substitute for -ta in e-tti ‘vanegated’ < e-ta-, rohi-tii 
‘red cow’ < rolu-ta- ‘red’ etc. 

32. ~bha : rsa-bha~ and vrsa-bha- ‘bull’ : one adjective 
sthttlcr-bha- < sthula'- ‘big’. 

33. ~ma\ superlatives: adha-ma'- ‘lowest’: ordinals; 
panca-ma- ‘fifth’ etc. 

34. -mant : possessive adjectives ; cf. -vant. 

35. -maya : ayas-maya'- ‘made of metal’ etc. 

36. -min : cf. "in ; dhum-in ‘smoking’ < dhuma-. 

37. ~mna ; ni-mna'- ‘depth’ < ni ‘down’. 

38. ~ya : adj. and partonymics : da ivyd-, a'r-ya- etc. 

39. -yin: cf. dtaid~yin ‘having one’s bow drawn’ 

< a'-tato", svadhd-yin ‘owing the Svadha’. 

40. -ra : (0 superlatives • a'dha-ra- ‘lower’ a'pa-ra- ‘later’ 
etc.; (ii) adj.: dhum-ra'- ‘grey’, pamstt-ra'" ‘dusty’; 
(ill) substantives : karma'-ra- ‘smith’, nmska-ra'— ‘a kind 
of small animal’. Cf. Frisk's monograph on the -ro- 
suffix in Aryan.’" 

41. -la : cf. -ra ; a'sU-la'- ‘ugly’, kapi-la'- ‘brown’ etc. 

42. -vat ; abstract subst. fern. ; arvd-va't ‘proximity’, ni-vdt 
‘depth’. 

43. -van : rnd-va'n ‘indebted’. 

44. -vant : cf. -mant\ 

45. -vaya: rare; ca'tw-vaya- ‘four-fold’ drurva'ya- 

‘wooden dish*. , • 
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46. -vala : krsi-vala- 'peasant’ < krsi- ‘tillage’. 

47. -viit : cf ; -in and -min ; ubhaya-vin ‘partaking of both’ 
< ubhaya-', yasas-vtn ‘beautiful’. 

48. -vya : kinship terms . bhratr-vya— ‘(father’s) brother’s 
son’, pttr-vya- etc. 

49. -sa : adjectives : yuva-'sa- ‘youthful* ; substantives : 
anku-sa- ‘hook’, kala'-sa- jar’. 

In the two lists enumerated above we have altogether 74 
Primary and 49 Secondary Suffixes as found m the earliest 
stage of Old Indo-Aryan. The productivity of each suffix is 
naturally dependent on its importance ; but it will be interesting 
to compare the productivity m the course of historical evolution, 
for just as vocables are capable of being preserved in inherited 
forms or replaced by new vocables, so also these suffixes are 
capable of being inherited or replaced by newer suffixes. The 
measure of the change and its venue, when determinable, will 
prove of immense value to the progress of historical linguistics. 

I shall briefly summarise the state of affairs for classical 
Sanskrit so far as nominal derivation is concerned from 
Renou’s excellent survey.” 

A. The primary type furnishes nouns related in sense to the 
verb, the function being that of verbal nouns, nouns of 
action or agency, and more rarely pure adjectives. 

B. The Secondary type furnishes derivatives of an abstract 
value, collectives, adjectives of appartenance, and finally 
a grammatical category - the feminine. 

C. From the practical point of view it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish rigorously these two types, as in de'sya- which, 
according to its sense, may be either < de'sa- or dtk-\ the 
the suffix -trima may be unitary or ir- and - ima ; -5m 
may be unitary or d and m-, etc. - 
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D. A general tendency is seen to constitute nouns of a 
primary aspect around false radicals ; thus the bases kut-, 
sthiil-, ned~, gaj- etc. are formed on iufila-, sthTila-, 
etc. 

1. Adjectives in ta- {na-) : the suffix ta- or ita- for past 
passive participles ; there are indications of the use of ta- 
for iia~ or vice versa : ksiptta- for kstpta- and vttta- for 
vidtta—. 

2. The suffix -vant- is attached to verbal derivatives in - fa-, 
giving rise to adjectives having the value of past partici- 
ples acti\ e.j 

3. Adjectives of obligation in ya-, tavya- and aniya : — 
ya - : bhedya-. bhtd-, klapya-: kip- etc, 

tavya~‘. corresponds to the infinitives : varMavya-: 
vartitum. 

-aniya- rarer than the above ; rare even m the epics ; 
ddpa- niya-, ganariiya-, snkhaniya- etc. 

The accessory forms under this head are : 

(0 tva- Vedic, subsisting lexically in jamtva-, sotva-, 
and sugantva-, jetva-. 

enya- Vedic, remaining with nuance arhe to desiderative 
bases stksenya- ‘instructive’, dxdrksenya- in sutra 
literature; idenya- Ragh;, varenya- in ep. and cl., 
bhajenya- in pur. 

elima- Vartt. Pat. cites pecelinta-, bhidelima- is found 
m Janak : 

dyya- : pandyya - : pandyati ; probably ya- extention of 
dy-\ * 

4. Agent Nouns ; 

tr-, productive at all periods, gives nouns of a durative 
quality ; side by side appears in adjectival employment. 
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in- furnishes verbal adjectives, fairly largo m number, 
above all from the epic period {rare in Veda), and by pre- 
ference applied to animate nouns. 

aka- furnishes numerous adjectives. A variant -aka- is 
taught by Panmi for several non-alternating bases ; forms 
attested in the later period are : jal^ka in Hars ; , 
kuttaka- in MalM., luiitaka-, bJnksaka-, etc. ; pataka 
ved. and cl , °sntayaka- in TA, pracalaka- ved. and 
cl., vidaka- and hevaka- etc. 

uka- furnishes a certain number of derivatives having the 
value of durative participles : the productive epoch of this 
IS both Br. and Sut. but the kavyas also present many 
forms with nuance of meaning, lambhttka-, bhavuka-, 
varsuka- etc. A variant ttka- is found in jagarvka-^ 
vavaduka-, danda'suka-, janjapuka-, ydyajiika-, etc, 
being a rhythmic substitute for tika-, 

u- IS attached productively to desiderative themes: having 
a participial sense : ptpt kstt-, etc. whence a new suf&x 
su- in anuni’iu-, pravadtsu- etc. 

The ancient derivatives in u- from causatives and denomi- 
natives have disappeared since the sutra period. From 
mrgayu-, etc. a new suffix -yu- or dytt- of the secondary 
type has developed : anndyu-, nriidyn-, rtdyu-, gtldyu-, 
etc. ; cf. Vedic. sam-yn-. 

A certain number of adjectives : denuded from verbal 
values : trs-u - : tn-d. 

ana- forms nouns with participial value ; the productivity 
of this suffix IS very much restricted in classical Sk. 
numerous adjectives : rocana-, cetana— etc. 

a- furnishes an infinitely large number of derivatives, with 
various meanings. It is productive in all periods of lA. 


8 
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zero grade of the root : viksipa-, °tnuca~, '‘sprka-, 
°dagha-; 

guna: °kara~. 
vrddhi : 'kara-. 

insertion of ~y- : ddya-, avasthdya- etc. ; a majority of 
these are passive : “tnanya-, °pasya-, etc. ; 

nasal present stems : ^daghna- < daghnoh ; °piina- 
'‘a'sHuva-, °krnta- etc. 

snu-, more frequently -i-snu-, functions with adjectives 
having a durative sense : jayisnu-. 

Has secondary sense in ulbamsnu- AA. 
if«M-furnishes several expressive nouns, with bases’in ~ay: 
siamytlnu-, hrdayitnu- etc. 

-»u~ may be inferred from bhd-nu~, dhe-nu~, su-»u-, 
stha-nu-, re-nu-, etc, 

IS parallel to u- and yields adjectives : suci-, jam-, 
etc. A certain number of forms belonging to this type in 
the earliest stage seems to go over to the -tn type : RV. 
pasu-raksi- > Mn. °raksinr~. 

an- : taksan- ksiban-, uh’san-, vrsan- etc. ; the suffixal 
nature of this -atv- is doubtful , it forms an enlarging 
element of certain nouns. 

man- furnishes a certain number of agent nouns, but the 
type loses its productivity ra classical Sk. daman- Mabh., 
sadman- Pam. It is secondary in kakudman- < con- 
tamination with -mant-. van- and tvan- figure in 
several adjectives, partially verbal: °drsvan, yajvan- 
cl. and ved , sutvan- ved. In Vedic this suffix existed 
also in a secondary sense. 

A parallel suffix which has come into existence more 
recently than the above is vara>- and tvara - ; these have 
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supplied m the earlier stage only the feminine type of the 
above suffixes ; sadvara-, t'svam— vfid, 

mara- after a dental is a variant of vara- : ghasmara— 
cl. ved. ghasvara- ; admara - , srmara- . 

Formations which are more or less the most productive 
have for their centre an r, preceded partly by a vowel of 
uncertain timbre. 

ra~ IS the most important in this group : sthi-ra-, ctt—ra, 

smera- etc. ; a variant is -la - : suk-la, sthu-la— d. : 

ved. sthura-. ‘ 

ira-, -tla- (<.-i-ra-, -i-la) • madira-, kampila-, salila-l 

as a doublet in sthura-. sthavtra-, 

ara-, ala- in some forms : kartari, bhratnara—, capala-t 

bhasala- etc. 

tira- in expressive words : bhds-ura-, vid-ura-, vith~ 
ura-. etc. 

tila- m Mhbh. °tars-ula. 

»•«- after a long vowel ; hhi-ru- (P. bhi-lu-ka-), dka- 
rti-, ved. se-rtt-, cd-rii-, etc., whence -t-ru in ha-t- 
rti-. 

ri- after « v : hhh-ri-, subh-rt-, vank-ri-, whence -u-ri 
in ghas-ti-^t-. 

ma- . a small senes of Vedic origin : ftg-ma-, sag-ma—, 
blii-ma-, etc. 

Ml- m several ancient forms : vrsni-, vahni-, °usm-, 
asm", etc. 

vi- after a vowel, of reduplicated bases : jdgr-vi- (P), 
didt-vt- ved. 

va- is a partial corruption of vams- and vanr respectively 
in lex. ■ ddsva- and piva—, authentic only in a few forms 
like '‘padvar- Das., -pak-va-, hras^va-', (doubtful). . 
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tva~ m ant-iva-\ 
aw- m at-avl 

anta-, primary m appearance, of a late date, noted m 
Unadi and lexicons, reposes on the participial suffix enlarg- 
ed, particularly fem. -anti : attested m jay-anta- Sis., 
sranta^ka Div. etc, ; 

-anda- (MIA variant) in jar-aitda-. 

5. Action Nouns. 

ft- fem. parallel to forms in -ta-: j>urohiti-: j>urohtta—, 
later -»/t- with more recent bases : kuc-tti-, bhan-i-ti- 
etc. 

Is secondary in yuva-ti-, path-, paddti-, etc. 
aft- in vas-ati-, amh-ah-, vah-ait- etc, 

ni- is comparable to the above . gld-ni - : gla-na—, Jta- 
ni-, pii-nt-, etc, 

-M«i- IS archaic : hrdd-uni- ApSS. 

—ant-i (a) verbal, after a pnv. abhav-am-, ajan-ani- etc. 
(b) non-verbal, furnishes some nouns, depending upon the 
^confusion of ani fem. of ana- ; dhamani- < dhamanl, 
variant-, saram— etc. 

tu- in an ancient group, not productive in classical Sk, ; 
he-tu- han-tu-, tan-tu- etc. 

-i-tu- influenced by the infinitive : jiv-t-tu- ‘life’ found 
in the Bower Ms. ( 5th cent. A.D. f ) < ved. jivatu-l 
-atu- : edh-atu- ‘prosperity’, vah-atu-. 

as- neutres : caks-as-, man-as-, srav-as—, observe 
analogical forms like JSk, kdyas- after manas and vacas ; 
in Vedic this suffix also produced adjectives, a usage lost 
in cl. except in the word Vedhas-, 
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tas- after short vowels , but gunated : sro-i-as- <1 srt^-, 
re-i-as, sro-t-as- etc. 

vas- in Ved. van~vas (apparently variman and *varav— 
as) in the derivation of vartvasyah, 

*s-in early formations : possibly enlargements of -t- forms; 
chard-ts cl. ; chardt- S. cl., chad~ts : chad-d- etc. 
us- in caks-us-, yaj-us-, ar-us-. 

man- neutres give several concrete nouns: ves-matt-, 
vart—man-, bhar-n an— etc. — a survival of a large pro- 
duction group of Vedic. 

Several masculines ; stman-\ susman—, more recent word; 
bhuinan—, 

mna-, by thematisation, as a secondary suffix in dyumna-, 
nrtnna-, m-mna- etc. 

ana-, identical with the agential suffix, furnishes an un- 
limited number of derivatives : ddna-, yojana-, manancf- 
etc. It IS equally applicable to derived bases : su'srTisana-, 
can-kramana-, etc. 

trar ' yan-tra—, man-tra—, kse-tra—, vas-tra- etc. ; 
-t-tra in khan“i-tra-, jan-t-ira- etc. ; vdd-i-tra- and 
cdr’i-tra- with vrddhi. Certain forms in -tra with 
vrddhi belong to -tr- and not here. 

-atra- in gdy-a-tra-, pat-a-ira-, krnt-a-tra— etc. 
-iitra-m var-u-tra- lex., vanitra-, 
trd occurs in mdtrd, damstrd, hotrd etc. 
atrd in var-a-trd. 

d are feminines like nouns in -fi : sev-d—, lajj-d, krp-a, 
etc. hubhuks-d ; cikhydpayis-d ; rorud-d, °kdmyd. J 
a- : a considerable group : masc. identical with agential 
nouns ; de/t-a-, bhdr-a-, hhar-a- etc. trsr-a- is secondary 
<,trfd. - - - - 1 ‘ j ‘ 
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' I- ; ordinarily fern, nouns : dr’s-i- ‘view'i yudh-i- etc. : 
non-verbal in sense ; vdpi-, vast- etc. 

Ur - ; parallel to above . bandh-u~ ved. cl. etc. 
thur : masc. nouns, already rare in the ancient period, 
' indicating noise, morbid manifestations etc. 

athu- : vep-a-thu ‘trembling’, klad-a-thvr- etc. 
tha- neut. (masc. not used in cl. except ntsiiha- and 
r ■ ttrtha-) : uk-tha-, stkrtha-— etc. 
agential in {,surd)-pltha-. 

atha- : rav-a-iha-, Ved. S., klam-a-tha-, etc. cf. 
-a-thu-. 

tiiha - : var-ii-tha-, jar-u-tha-, 

thi- in vt-tht—, mertht—. 

akar- gives fern, -tkd : pravdh-ika. 

' yu~ masc. m mr-t-yu-. 

ya- neut. ya- fem. (and -t-ya-, -t-ya) from Vedic : '^tjyd, 
t- hatyd : hatya-, Masc. rare : rdja-suya-, 

ma- masc. and ma fem. represent : (l) partly stems 
; tbematised from -man- : dhartna-, ydma-, simd- {stma- 
in inscr.) ; (2) independent forms : idh-ma-, so-ma-, 
' ghar-ma- etc. 

mi- in r<r-im-\ bhu-mi— is secondary. 

masc. after consonants: yat-na- (explained by Pat. 
as from *yataiia-)''‘ yaj-na-, pra's-na-, etc. 
nd if the radical vowel is long : se-nd, ydc-m, sum, 
sthund, but Ved. suna-. 

, una- m vay-una~, ved. and pur., karuna-, pthuna- etc. 
Secondary Type. 

j td -fem. furnishes a productive group : vira-td, gurutd. 

■ atd in dis-ra-id Mhv. These formations, relatively rare 
in classical literature, develop without limit in late Sk. 
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tva- neut. less frequent in literature, becoming productive 
in technical postvedic language. 

tM of ved. ceases to exist in cl. Sk. Panini indicates 
only sarvatati, devatah, etc.“ 

iman- furnishes abstract nouns masc. gar-imam 
ganydms-. 

without -t- after u in rjurmanr etc. 

Patronymic suffixes are: 
a-.dd'sarath-a- 
Stt-\ gdrgya-<gari-i. 
eya- (metronymic) : gdrgeya~ 
dyana-', gdrgydyana-, 
dyam-: gdrgydyant-. 
akt-: saudhataki- 
ika : gdrgika- 
lya-i 
dyanya—. 
ydyam-: 
tneya-’. 
ina~\ hdfiina- 
era—, (pejorative) : kdnera- 
kdyani—. non-attested. 
dra- (form current in N. P) : non-attested. 
tarar- comparative suffix : 
tama- comparative suffix : 
iydms- comparative suffix : 
ista- superl. suffix : 

ra- and mat- appears secondarily after several particles : 
avara-, avama~, etc. 
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lar“ variant of ra in ved. s. upala-. 

vant- and mant- furnish adjectives, 

in- furnishes numerous derivatives adjectival in value. 

min- after gutturals or long vowels : va^min-, ga-min- 
etc. 

vin- is seen in (l) themes in —as : tejas-vin-, yasas-vin- 
etc. ; (2) themes m a : medha-vm-, mdyd-vtn- : (3) 
vidu$vtn-, yaj-vm etc. where it appears to be of the 
primary type, 

ka- is used in infinite variety. 

tka- issued from above, through the intermediary fern, -tka- 
masika-, ardhtka-, etc. ; perhaps primary in sphat-ika-K. 
sphat-, krs-ika etc. 

ika - 1 pun^ar-ika - : Ved. pund_an° ( ? ) j sdktJka-^sakii- 
etc. 

tku- : drs-tku- With variant drsika-, 

ku-: in hE-ku- mentioned in UnadiS, 

aka- : ek-dkin- ; besides, chattrdkam, saldkd-, tatdka-, 

etc. ; of primary dka-. 

Uka- in sauvastika-, sdsva-ttka-, haiman-hka-, etc. 
ya- furnishes a majority of adjectives, substantives indicat- 
ing direction, etc. Fern, yd m several nouns : brahmanyd, 
rathyd etc. 

iya- represents from the ancient period a resolution after 
consonantal groups : samudri-ya-, aputr-iya-eic. 

iya-, rare in the Samh., but productive since the sutra 
period: yauvanlya- (with vrddhi), sataikiya- (without 
vrddhi) ; tiya- in mukha-tiya-, eka-tiya- and pdr'sva- 
tiya- etc. 

aya- (doubtful) in druv-aya- (P), hiranyaya- etc. 
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eya-'. sileya- and sabheya- alone without vrddhi, rest with 
vrddhi : saileya-, gaggeya- etc. 

Grammarians mention enlargements in ineya-, eyitt-, 
eyaka-'* 

a- \ furnishes numerous denvatives with and without 
vrddhi : raudra-, sasvata- etc. 

* : fern, mddhuri, vaicitrt etc. 

d fern. ; vdcd \ vdci etc. in late Sk. 

tna- ; tailina~, masina-, grdmtna- etc. 

ina- IS derived from —in stems : barhina-, tnalina- etc. 

maya — : gomaya-, vdnmaya- etc. 

tma — ; tmna, sek-tttta- etc. Cf. —elima—, 

thya- in avi-ihya-, ajathya. 

va- in hesa-va- ved. S., hiranyava- Varo., arnava- etc# 
dva~ in ktirar-dva-, btmb-ava-, istahrdva etc ; 
sa- as an enlargement of adjectives of colour : babhru-sa-. 
krsna-sa-, ; other adj. : taru-sa-, loma-sa etc. 

sa- in some adjectives not attested : trna-sa. 

Primary in utsa^, gri-sa- etc. 

isa- in kar-isa-, punsa-, tansa- etc. 

sa-ra-in mat-sara-, samvatsara-. 

na - : jyotsnd, strai-na- etc. 

pa - : puspcF-, stupa- etc. 

kha-ld : srh-khald (and '‘la-), me-khald, 

(a) mho- cf, IF 34,222 and 35,246 f. 
nyar - ; mnya- Ved. 

anta- see above under primary suffixes. 

da-\ 

to-'. 
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tha- in jaratha-, karmatha- etc. 

Suffixes m -r- and -I- : 

ra- rdiminutive ; saniira-, sundara- etc. ; adj. mukhara-, 

dhumra- etc. ; enlargement : sidhura-, mandara- etc ; ' 

la-, more living than ra-, has the values of ka- secondary : 

handhu-la-, bahu-la- etc. 

ara - : karmdra-, vrnddra^ka-, etc. 

ala - ; kabddla-, vdciala- etc ; 

ta- and dta- : carata-, vdcdta-, etc. are parallel to the 
-Worms. 

ila- ; jaitla-, ptcchila-, etc. 

ira- exceptionally : Ved. medhira-, rathira-, 

Ila and tra- : ndbhtla-, dndira-. 

ura~, ula - : kacchura-, dantura- ; harsula-, kani^ula-, 

all attested m late Sanskrit literature. 

ula - : balTila- in Vart. explained as balam na sahate 

vdtula—, etc. 

era - : ddsera {ka)-, ndlikera-, gaudhera—. 

ola—, ora— : hiudold-, dndola ; kathora, kt'sora-, cakora-, 

rinchoU etc. 

dru-aaddlu-; sitdlu-, trpdlu- etc; pataydlu-, sprhaydlu- 
etc. ; the -r- forms are ancient. 
elu- (Ved. -erw) : himdu-. 

vala- : rajasrsala, urjas-vala- etc. Variant is -vara- 
in late Sk. 

« of collective nouns isarasi ‘lake’; augmentative : himdnt. 

dm ; himdm, aranyaiu etc. 

hha - : gardar-bha-, rasa-bha-, vrsa-bha— etc. 

go - ; sdranga~, pi'sanga-<. pi'sa—, bhuja-ga, pata-ga- 
etc. 
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tyar : tatratyar, nitya- etc. 
tyaka ; upatyaka. 
vat - : pravat-, udvat- etc. 
vya - : kinship terms ; ptttvya—. 

I have given above in somewhat great detail the essential 
features of Classical Sanskrit nominal stem formation. Let us 
compare the suffixes here with the corresponding Vedic suffixes 
before proceeding to build u j a comparison with Middle Indo- 
Aryan. Suffixes productive in a given period of the language 
need not necessarily be so in a subsequent epoch , but at the same 
time there is no reason why they should not survive either in a 
few inherited words or as a pioductive group in the newer stage. 

Some of the Vedic suffixes are not productive in later 
Sanskrit such as -iah-, Panim mentioning about thiee forms in 
all.“ Adjectives in -as are numerous in Vedic, a usage lost in 
classical Sk. except foi the word Vedhas. Similarly -iu is a 
Vedic suffix, not productive m classical Liteiature at all, except 
for inherited vocables from the earlier stage. Foims in -man 
again are a survival of an ancient productive group, -van as a 
secondary suffix is confined to Vedic alone , on the other hand 
the variant -warn- for -vara- is confined to the classical period. 
man- loses its productivity in classical Sanskrit. While tva- 
na- IS common to the Vedic, -Iva alone is seen in literature, 
at first rare, but becoming more productive in post-vedic techni- 
cal literature. 

It follows from this brief survey of the essential features 
of the problem that several important productive groups of 
Vedic have survived only in inherited vocables of classical and 
later Sanskrit, while certain new suffixes have become produc- 
tive m this period. Future research must concern itself with the 
problem of when and where these changes took place, reconstruc- 
ting the whole history backwards from our knowledge of Middle 
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Indo-Aryan in all its aspects, including the critical editions of 
texts like that of the Great Epic of the Bharatas, 

Before turning our attention to the question of nominal 
stem formation in Middle Indo-Aryan, let us consider for a 
moment the phonological changes which may affect these OIA 
suffixes. The discussion below will merely take into account 
not the actually attested MIA suffixes, but the phonological 
equivalents m MIA of the attested OIA suffixes ; 

1. Root stems : cannot exist in MIA since all bases are 
thematized, and therefore go over to the -a sufHx. 

2. -a : remains as -a : v6dr- a : Pa. ved- a-, Pk. ve- a-. 

3. -aka- remains as -aka- in PMi, but > -aa- in Pk. 

4. -ata-y P. -ata-, Pk. -aa-. 

3. -at- and -ant- > Pa. Pk. -anta- 

6. -an- ; irregular in Pa. and Pk. 

7. -ana- > P. -ana-, Pk. -ana, 

8. -and- > Pa. -and, Pk. -and, 

9. -am- > Pa. -ant-, Pk. -ani- 

10. -antya- > Pa. -aniya-, Pk. -aniya-, 

11. -ar- > Pa. Pk. irregular -d or a. 

12. -as- > Pa. Pk. -a or irregular -as in morphology. 

13. -asi- remains unchanged. 

14. -d remains unchanged. 

15. -dku- > Pa. dku-, Pk. au. 

16. -ana- > Pa. -ana-, Pk. ana-. 

17. -i remains unchanged mostly. 

18. -»«- > Pa. i («), Pk. -i («)- irregular declension. 

19. -tsfha- > Pa. Pk, -ittha-. 

20. -IS- > Pa. Pk. -t or irregular -is in morphology. 

21. -T remains unchanged. 

22. tka- > Pa. ika-, Pk. ta-. 

23. -tydms- > Pa. -iya (s), -eyya (s)-, Pk. -Jyamser- 
or iyanu 
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24. ~u remains unchanged. 

25. —uka- > Pa. -uka-, Pk. -ua-. 

26. —us- > Pa. Pk. -It or -u (s)- irregular m morphology. 

27. -Tf remains unchanged. 

28. -uka- > Pa. -uka-, Pk. -ua-. 

29. -ka- : Pa. -ka-, Pk. -ka-, ~ga-, -ya-, -a-, 

30. -ta- : Pa. -ta-, Ph. -a- or -ya-. 

31. -ti- or -tar- : Pa. -tar- and Pk. -ar- irregular. 

32. - tas- > Pa. Pk. -a (s)- irregular. 

33. -U- > Pa. -h-, Pk. 

34. -tu- > Pa. -tu-, Pk, 

35. -tna- > Pa. Pk. -Ua-, Pa. -tana-, Pk. -yana^. 

36. —tnu- > Pa, Pk. -ttu- or Pa. —tanu-, Pk. yanu-, 

37. -ira- > Pa. Pk. -tta- or -ttha-. 

38. -tri- > Pa. Pk. -ttt— 

39. -tru- > Pa. Pk. -ttu-. 

40. -tva- > Pa. Pk. -tta-, 

41 -tha- > Pa. -tha-, Pk. -ha- or -tha-. 

42. -thi- > Pa. -thi-, Pk. -{t)ht-. 

43. -thu- > Pa. -thu-, Pk. {t)hu-. 

44. -na- > Pa. -na-, Pk. -na-. 

45. -nas- > Pa. -«« (s)-, Pk. -«tr (s)- irregular. 

46. -nt- > Pa. -jtt-, Pk. -fit-. 

47. -KM- > Pa. -nu-, Pk. -rift-. 

48. -pa- > Pa. Pk. -va-. 

49. -mcp- > remains unchanged. 

50. -maw- > Pa. -ma'{n)- irregular. 

51. -manor- > Pa. -mana-, Pk. -mana-. 

># 

52. -mt- and -mi > Pa. mi, Pk. mi. 

53. -min- > Pa. Pk. -mi («)- irregular. 

54. -ya- > Pa. -ya-, Pk. -ja- or ya-. 

55. -yu- > Pa. -yu-, Pk. -u—. 

56. —ra- remains unchanged. , . ^ 
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57. -ri~ remains unchanged. 

58. -ni- remains unchanged. 

59. -Jar- remains unchanged. 

60. -It- and -lu- remain unchanged. 

61. -va -remains unchanged. 

62. -van- > Pa. Pk. -va («)- irregular. 

63. -vana-, -vam-, and -vanu- remain unchanged m Pali 
> -vana-, -vain- and -vanu-. 

64. -vara— and -vala— remain unchanged. 

65. -vas- > Pa. Pk.- va (s)- irregular, 

66. vaiMS- > 

67. -vt- > remains unchanged. 

68. -vil- > Pa. Pk. -vi. 

69. -sa- remains unchanged. 

70. -sant- > Pa.- sam-, Pk. -sani-, 

71. -sara- remains unchanged. 

72. -sasr > Pa. Pk. sa (s) irregular. 

73. -sna- > Pa. Pk. -nha- 

74. -Situ- > Pa. Pk. -nhu-, Pk.- nhti—. 

Secondary Suffixes : 

1. -0 remains unchanged. 

2. -a remains unchanged. 

3. -aiii > Pa. -dm, Pk. ani. 

4. -dyana- > Pa. dyana-, Pk. -dyana-. 

5. -oyt > Pk. Si 

6. —dyya — : 

7. -i remains unchanged. 

8. —in—, cf. 18 above. 

9. -ima- remains unchanged. 

10. -tj'ff— remains unchanged. 

11. -I remains unchanged. 

12. -ina- > Pa. -ina—, Pk. -inc^ 
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13. -nya- remains unchanged, or > -iyya—, -ijja-- 
1+. —&na- > Pa. -ena-, Pk. -ena-. 

15. -enya- > 

16. -eya- > Pa. Pk. -eyya-, ejja-. 

17. -eyya- > Pa. Pk. -eyya-, -ejja-. 

18. -ka-, cf. 29 above. 

19. -ta—, cf. 30 above. 

20. -tana- > Pa. tana-, Pk. -tana-. 

21. -taina- remains unchanged. 

22. -taya- remains unchanged. 

53. -tat^ remains unchanged. 

24. -tavya- > Pa. -tabba-, Pk. -tavvar, -yavva-. 

25. -ta > Pa —ta, Pk. -ya. 

26. —tatt and tat > 

27. -tya- > Pa. Pk. -cca- or -tiya-, 

28. -tva- > Pa. Pk. —tta-. 

29. —tva- ta > Pk. -tta— ya. 

30. -tvana- > Pa. -ttana, Pk. -ttana-. 

31. -tha- remains unchanged. 

32. —tta— > Pa. -no-, Pk. —na—. 

33. —nt > Pa. -ni-, Pk. —m-. 

34. -bha- 7 Pa. -bha-, Pk, -(6) ha—. 

35. -tna : remains unchanged. 

36. —mant- > Pa. Pk. -mantra)-. 

37. -maya- remain unchanged. 

38. -mm- > Pa. Pk. -«{»(«)- irregular, 

39. -mna- > Pa. Pk. -«««-, -mma-, 

40. -ya- remains unchanged. 

41. -yin > Pk. Pk. -yi{n}- irregular. 

42. -ra-, cf. 56 above. 

43. -Za-, cf. 59 above. 

44. -va-, cf. 61 above. 

45. -vat > 
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46. -van- cf. 62 above. 

47. -vant- > Pa, Pk. -vanta-. 

48. -vayar > 

49. -vala- remains unchanged. 

50. -vw- > Pa. -vi(,n)- irregular, Pk. vt 

51. -vya- > Pa. Pk. -wff-. 

52. -sa- y Pa. Pk. -sa-. 

The equivalents have been given on the assumption that 
these sulBxes are attached to stems in vowels; naturally when 
the sufKxes form nominal stems from bases ending in conson- 
ants there is bound to be a further change in them according 
to the type of consonant cluster they form part of. 

We shall now turn to actually attested forms in Middle 
Indo- Aryan in order to understand the development of this subject 
as well as the problems which face an enquirer into their histo- 
rical and geographical aspects. Unfortunately for us Geiger 
does not treat this subject in his Grammar, except for some 
suffixes connected with verbal nouns. On the other hand 
PisCHEL gives some generalisations as follows : In addition 
to the suffixes which Sanskrit possesses, Prakrit has a number 
of Taddhita-suffixes which are absent m Sanskrit : -ala-, alu, 
-ilia-, -lilla- in sense of matnp, -ira as a krt- suffix , ttana < 
Vedic —tvana-, -da- < Sk. -ta- etc. The treatment is in- 
deed very scanty. We do not know which of the OIA suffixes 
are actually productive in the MIA stage, and which are merely 
inherited forms of OIA. Again it is necessary to find out where 
the new MIA suffixes came into existence and when and m what 
manner they have affected the growth of later Sanskrit." For 
intance while MIA preserves the Vedic -tvana- and m fact 
offers a more productive group than m Vedic itself, we also 
know that -dlu- considered by PisCHEL as MIA wanting in 
OIA IS seen in late Sanskrit trp-alu-, sprhaydlu- etc. Is this 
a remnant of -aru- in its MIA setting as instanced by the -i- 
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treatment of -r- or a loan of MIA into later Sanskrit ’ For 
this IS not impossible in view of the fact that MIA preserves a 
number of Vedic features lost in the classical stage of Sanskrit. 
The subject is replete with difficulties which only a close inves- 
tigation of the existing material will unravel in stages. For 
Pall and the literary Prakrits we have more or less a large body 
of literature in which a majority of the stem-forms in their 
different types are likely to occur, while the Inscnptional 
Prakrits, not excepting even the Asokan inscriptions, are limit- 
ed in their content, and thus cannot be expected to give us ex- 
haustive information on this subject. Thus the study of nomi- 
nal stem-formation within Indo-Aryan must take into account, 
as far as the recorded material enables us, the different verifi- 
able suffixes, with complete quotations from literature, and 
where possible arranged chronologically within each group, 
showing the mter-relationship within each group and between 
group and group. This kind of investigation will show us the 
period of the productivity of each suffix. If m addition, the 
variants found m critically edited texts show on statistical 
evidence definite tendencies which can be correlated with the 
general history of the suffixes we are on fairly safe grounds to 
assume for the time being the geographical location with refe- 
rence to the productnity of the type. 

Nothing of this kind has been done yet, and it is not my 
intention to attempt this major problem within the time at my 
disposal or even within the limits of a single lecture. I have 
pointed out the problem itself and the way in which it should 
be approached at this juncture because it follows naturally from 
the discussion which I have initiated here. 

Let us consider here a few typical cases from Pah : from 
the base KAMA-TI we have : ’‘kama- n. and adj ; kama-na -. . 

KAMP-: kampa—, katnpa-ka-, kampa-na-, kamp-tn-, 

kamp- iya-, ' ' ’ • ■ - . 

.> 

9 
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KAR-: kata- or kata~, hata-tta-, kat-ct-vin-, kara-, 
kara-na-, kara-itiya-, karantya-ta, kar~t{n)-, “-kara-, 
kara-ka-, kar-i~l^, kara-na-, karan-tka-, karap-ana~, 
karap-tta~, kar-ita, kart (n)-, kariya-, 

CINT- ; cint-aka-, cint-ana-, cintana-ka-, cint-a, 
cinh- ta-, ctiitin. 

JAN- : jana-na-, jani-tta-, jane-tfi, jan-tu-, jan- 
ita-, jana-, jana-ka-, jana-ta, jata-, jata-'ka, jata- 
tta-, ja-ti, jah-ka-, jah-mant-, 

JAN- : jan-a-, iana-na-, jan-ana-ka-, jan-am-ta. 

DIP-: dip-a-, dtp~a-ka-, dip-atta-, dip-ika, dip- 
it a-, dipi-iar-, dip-tn~. 

PHAR-: phar~ana-, pharana-ka-, pharana-td, phar- 

iia-. 

MANN-; mann-am, mahh-ita-, mahh-ita-tfa-, ma~ 
ta-, ma-ti-, mati-mant-, 

HAR-: har-a-, har-ana-, harana-ka-, harani, hata- 
K.*ha- ta-, ha- ra—, hdra- ka-, hdr- 1—, hart— ka-, hdr~ tn-, 
hdr- iya- etc. 

This list may be compared with the following taken from 
Prakrit ; ukkod—a—, —a, "tya—, —t all of which are DesI words. 

KAM— (Sk. kram —) : kain—anta—, kama~nij]a—, kant— 
a-, kaina-na-, kama-ntyd, kaman—tlla— kama~iii, kan~ 
to-, kan- it-, 

KAMP- : kamp-ar-, kampa-na-, kamp-t-, kamp- ira-, 
kampr- ilia-, kamp-anta-, kampa-mdiia-. 

KAR— : kar—a—, kara-na—, karana-yd, kara-nijja—, 
karan— tlla—, kardv- ana—, kardv- iya-, kar-i—, kar-tui, 
ka— da-,ka~ya-, kara-, kdra—ga—, kdra- ua-, kdran-tjja—, 
karan— tya—, kara—ya—, karav—ana—, karat?— iya— , kardv— 
ana- , karat?— aya-, kardv- iya~, kdr— i—, kdr- ima~, kdr-tyd—. 
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CINT-: cint-a-, cinta-ga-, cinla-tia-, cinta-na, 
cinta-niya, ctnta-ya-, ctnt-a, ant-^ya-, cint-tra-, 
ciniayx-ga-, cintava-ga-, ctnt-anla-, ctnte-mana-, cinta- 
liiya-, cintt-yavva- etc. 

We may not exhaust the different types of suffixes in such 
selected lists, but we have at least some measure of the capacity 
of the different dialects in forming nominal stems. One of the 
most striking features of this short comparison is the capacity 
of MIA to extend its stems by addition of different suffixes, 
particularly the pleonastic -ka- of OIA. Thus the fern, cor- 
responding to cintana- is either the regular cintana or the 
extended form cintaniya. At the same time one is struck by 
the rather small number of derivatives from any given base. 
For the sake of comparison I quote below for corresponding 
bases from Whitney’s Roots, to which can be added a con- 
siderable number of other derivatives since found recorded in 
literature 

KAMP- • kampa e, -kampa e, °~kampaka- e, kampm-, 
kampya-,hampana-, kampaiia,z\\ e, '‘-kampatiiya c , kampra— 
s , kapana ’ RV., kapi- v, kept ^ RV. 

KRAM- : kniiiia v-, -h amin e-, kramya-, c. , krdmana- 
V-; -kmmantya- e. ; hrauutavya- e; -krdina b: -hramiit 
av. b.; -krdmya c.; -krdmaiia c.: -krdmuka-h.\ -krdnti b-; 
-krdntr e , cankrama av-; cankramana s-; krdmayitavya c. 

KR- ; hard v-, karana- rv. kdrana v ; karaniya b-> 
-karam ? b, haras rv, kdnstha rv; -kansnu s— , kardna v.b. ; 
kdrtva V, hartavyd b, kdrtr rv, kartr v-, kdrtra av, kdrmatt 
V-, kdrvara v, -kdra v-, kdraka e-, harm av-, karyd av» 
kdrana s-, -kdraiiiya c, kdru e-, kdruka b-, -kurmt (;i) rv, 
-krt V-, -krtya- v-, krtyd v-, krh v-, grtu {vas] v-, krtvya i\\ 
krtnTt v, krtrima v-, krtvan v, krtvarl av, -krtha rv, -kra rv. 
krdtu v*-, knyd kcs, e-, cdkrt rv, -karikra b, cikirs c, cikirsd 
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e-, cikirsu e-, karayttr b, e, karayitavya e-, cikarayisii c, 
’^iskaraytsu e. 

Now a consideration of this series shows us that several 
suffixes have different aspects so far as the division of OIA 
into the SIX stages of WHITNEY is concerned. Thus while the 
suffix -H seems to be used in the classical and epic periods, in 
karu-, karuka- with the suffix -u-ka- is current from the 
Brahmana period downwards. But this is only an isolated 
case. We shall have to take into account these suffixes in 
their ensemble and then bring the light of history to bear upon 
them in their totality. The feature noted above corresponds to 
the form ciiitamya with the ka- extension. 

From this comparison we find that gradually the variety 
■of suffixes IS becoming less and less ; the number of stem forms 
from a given base is much less in RIIA than in OIA. Phonology 
of course is responsible for some reduction in this a ariety, but 
not to all the reduction we see. A comparative study of this 
important branch alone will throw light on the interesting 
history of Indo-Aryan in its two stages of Old and Middle Indo- 
Aryan. A systematic study is what is required, and I hope I 
have shown sufficiently the need of this investigation in relation 
to both the period of time and the locality. 



LECTURE V 


PROBLEMS OF HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 

In the introductory lecture I have referred to the continuity 
m the history of Indo-Aryan languages, running almost to 
three thousand five hundred years and odd. During this long 
period of time the earliest representative of Old Indo-Aryan, 
coming into contact as it did with the primitive Indian languages 
of the period representing different alien cultures and through its 
own natural eiolution developed certain features which, in course 
of time, gave rise to Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan. Up to 
about 300 B C. there was definite Iranian contact in the North- 
West, though Indo-Ai>an had developed its special features as 
distinct from Indo-Iranian, but since this period Indo-Aryan 
developed in its own independent manner. The history of Indo- 
Aryan cannot be dnorced fiom the political history of India 
from the earliest period. For the contacts which the Aryans 
made with the earlier inhabitants of the countries conquered by 
them necessitated not only an understanding of their indigenous 
cultures, but due to the ingrained genius of the Aryans them- 
selves to assimilate other culture-patterns to their own lines of 
development in essence, made alaige all-encompassing synthesis 
imperative. To unraiel this problem so far as linguistics is 
concerned IS to discoi er and separate the sub-strata which are 
at the basis of Indo-Aryan ^ocabuIary and linguistic changes. 
That IS a question which is beyond the specific purpose ot these 
lectures. Such contacts as I have mentioned here can be assum- 
ed on the basis of several proper names which occur for instance 
in Vedic literature.^ The changes are such as would affect a 
language which is being learnt by people whose ordinary inter- 
course IS in a different medium. In vocabulary a large number 
of words indicating articles of daily use, vegetables, medicines 
etc. that IS, items of local flora and fauna, and sometimes, to- 
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ponomy show a distinct non-Aryan character, I need only 
refer here to the biilliant studies m Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravi- 
dian initiated by Sylvain Levi® and earned further by Jean 
Przyluski" and others.' 

We are naturally concerned here primarily with the verbal 
bases, so I do not propose to enter into the discussions connecting 
isolated non-Aryan bases with cognate elements in Austro- 
Asiatic, etc. which forms the mainstay of the discussions in this 
particular field. 

First with reference to phonological changes. Whate\er 
be the original movemeni which initiates the simplificatory pro- 
cess in the matter of pronunciation, and thus affects the phono- 
logy of a language in its historical e\ olution, whether we term 
it phonetic decay or phonetic development, there can be 
no doubt as to its existence. Efforts to isolate definite types of 
changes and attribute them to a given period and locality have 
not so far succeeded, for the simple reason that the unity of 
culture within Hindu India from the 01 A stage to the NIA 
stage, has made interborrowing easy of accomplishment, to the 
increasing discomfiture of linguisticians. The binding element 
of unification has naturatly been Sanskrit, and in its catholic 
sympathies it has imbibed within itself elements from these 
neighbouring domains without actually destroying the rernacu' 
lar of the people Thus in an> discussion of a linguistic problem 
connected with Indo-Aryan it is of the prime importance to 
know the exact nature of the Sanskrit vocable, whether it is 
derived from the ancient period, whether it is a loan from a 
cognate MIA or IE dialect, or a novel incorporation from a 
non-Aryan language. Once this question is settled, its geogra- 
phical location is more or less confined within narrow limits. 
Considerations of morphology and etymology will then fix for 
us the exact region wherein such changes have taken place. 
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The difficulties of this approach are, however, greater the farther 
we go back into the history of Indo-Aryan. 

As an illustration we may take the case of the cerebra- 
system of Sanskrit. In no IE language of that period were 
cerebrals known, and PIE as %vell as Indo-Iranian did not 
possess the cerebral series Still it is quite well developed in 
Sanskrit. But the dental and cerebral series exist also in Dra- 
vidian, and the cerebrals occur also in another Indian family, 
the Kol or Munda. How Iras this series entered into 
the OIA sound system ’ Is it borrowed from the Dravidian 
or the Munda or partially from each ? One fact should be note- 
ed here before this question is attacked, cerebrals have not 
been introduced wholesale in Sanskrit : on the other hand 
their extension is rather progressive. In the first place cere- 
brals result from dentals and palatals under certain conditions 
depending on changes anterior to Sanskrit itself . so the action 
of either DraMdian or Munda substratum is subordinate to the 
action of the Indo-Aryan, and as Blocii remarks,' has only help- 
ed to hasten and fi.x the results of an evolution anterior to the 
contact of both languages. But nhen the cerebrals occur in 
words whose etymology is not clearly demonstrable as Indo- 
Aryan they are reasonably suspect as loans from either the 
Munda or Dravidian families; there is however one difficulty 
admitted by Blocii,° namely that etymologies are either self- 
evident or else a matter of probability, and to a certain extent 
of faith. In the absence of detailed knowledge of both families 
it IS hazardous to connect Indo-Aryan with Dravidian or Munda 
unless the etymologies suggested are of the first kind. 

Bloch connects the OIA base tad- quoted m the Nirukta 
and found m Pall, meaning ‘strike’ and the cognate semantic 
groups tdda ‘a stroke’, tala-, etc, with Kan. Ta. Te. tattit ‘ to 
tap, strike’, Kan. tatu ‘strike against’, Ta. talumbu ‘wound’.' 
The root is found in tandulah ‘busked rice, threshed grams’ just 
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as m Gondi kunni ‘the harder part of rice which remains after 
grinding ’ we have kurnm- ‘ to grind or pound grain Now 
Bloch believes that of this Sk. tad- there is no good Aryan 
etymology, whence it follows that it may be a borrowed base 
from Dravidian which offers many cognates.^ I have already 
referred to this base earlier and connected it with OIA ird- ‘to 
split ’ of which it IS the hllA form with the expected cerebrali- 
zation following the vocalic r. Which of these explanations 
can we expect to satisy the existing conditions It is well- 
known and admitted by Prof. Bloch himself that this cerebra- 
lisation explains a fairly large number of OIA vocables found 
even in the Vedic literature; some of these instances may have 
cognate forms in Dravidian , what are the criteria to determine 
whether the forms under discussion are explicable by good 
Aryan etymology or by loan from the Dravidian f We have 
seen both types in OIA and MIA, and the difficulty is particu- 
larly with vocables which show besides a possib'e good Aryan 
etymology. This field is very rich for the investigators, but 
they should exercise the care and precision which the needs of 
tne science demand. 

Another example cited by M. Bloch is OIA atah^ which 
is Aryan as determined by the equation atithih- Zd. astis . epic 
Sanskrit has on the other hand atali with the cerebral -I- which 
Kittel explains by Kan. dtu’, BloCH, disagreeing with him, 
suggests the Dravidian forms for ‘ heel ’ : Ta. Kan. adt, Te. 
adugu ‘ foot, foot-step ’ which Mr. K. Amnt Row already 
connected with Pj. addi, Guj. H. edJ (cf. H. addd ‘heel of a 
shoe to which could be added names of the ‘sole’, Ta. aitet, 
Kan. Te. atid- and which, according to Bloch, could have 
furnished the pattern after which atatt being modelled could 
also be preserved. In the earlier lectures I had occasion to 
point out that the cerebralization in atatt : atati is to be attri- 
buted to OIA rt-a-h ‘ pursues ’ whence we have the base it- 
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also in the sense of ‘ wander When these forms are consider- 
ed in their ensemble we are led to the position of attributing 
them to PMIA forms finding their place in OIA vocabulaiy, 
unless scholars connect each of these separately with loan-words 
from Dravidian. Here then is a nice problem which offers a 
vast field of inquiry and which is interesting not only from the 
phonological aspect but also from the semantic point of view, as 
suggested above in the explanation gi\en by Bloch, where the 
idea of ‘ wandering * is connected with the words meaning either 
‘ heel ’ or ‘ sole The acceptance of these etymologies is largely 
a matter of faith or conviction. 

A third example of this tjpe is Mbh. and Pah mandayati 
‘ decorates ' which Bloch not improbably connects with Kan, 
viddu ‘ do Ta. /iia/i- ‘ to decorate, polish ’, Ku »i?jh ‘ to 
adorn ’, Ta iiiadain, Te. mdltge ‘ house I have on the other 
hand compared OIA mandah ‘decks’ with OIA mdiidati ‘ is 
exhilerated' and the bases mid- ‘be gracious’, mrd- rubs, 
polishes ’ to pose PIA mid mrnd- to explain the entire group. 
While the comparison of M. Bloch points out to a Dravidian 
bias, my hypothesis is essentially one on the Aryan inhentence 
of these vocables. Unless more delicate tests are available it is 
difficult to isolate vocables due to the inner development of 
Indo-Aryan, probably under the stiess of Dravidian and Munda 
influence, and those which may be considered as loans adopted 
within the Aryan fold.'” 

Another method adopted to ensure that the facts of Dravidian 
loans or even Munda (i.e. Austro-Asiatic) loans in Indo-Aryan 
IS not to consider the single vocables of lA, suspect to be loans 
or not easily analysable within the lA field, but to take groups 
of words illustrating some technique of doing things such as 
grinding corn or making bricks, and compare the whole groups 
of words with their corresponding terms in the two other fami- 
lies of languages mentioned. If this analysis brings out the fact 
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that the related words belong to one of these families originally 
then It IS possible to accept the loan-word theory as applied to 
this group of vocables. Xatiirally this test can only be spar* 
ingly applied, since the different techniques are limited in number, 
But still It IS a more delicate test than has been applied hitherto 
to single words; its significance is not merely linguistic but cul- 
tural as well for instance the terms used in the technique of 
corn- or gram-gnnding in lA show, according to M. Bloch," 
unmistakeable signs of borrowing from the Dravidian ; it would 
therefore follow that the art of threshing rice was Dravidian and 
borrowed by the Arjans from the Dravidian. Similarly M. Jean 
Przyluski“ has attempted to anahse the word for ‘brick’ m 
Indo-Aryan and come to the conclusion that the art of brick- 
making was non-Arjan, in spite of the fact that bricks are 
known both to the Rgveda and the Avesta. 

Turning to the Middle Indo-Ar} an field, Bloch connects 
the base hoi- of Div\a\adana and holla- of the Prakrits, not 
with Sk. bru- as normally evpected, but with Ta. vagitli 
* noise, sound ’, Kan bagiiUi, bogahi ‘to cry ’, and perhaps Kan. 
bobbe, Te. bohba ‘ cry ’ which we have in Mar. bob, etc.'" But 
Pk. holla- With j\Iar. bol-re with the -1- regularly speaks for 
an -alia- extension of OIA biu. The other examples cited by 
Prof. Bloch show that the Dravidian influence, if it existed, 
did not confine itself to OIA but also to MIA and that there- 
fore the Aryo-Dravidian problem becomes even more essential 
and fascinating. I have only one warning to add here : the 
comparisons when instituted should not be purely fanciful, but 
must be made with the solid backing of modem scientific 
methods. 

Three factors are essential for proving such connection ; 
(l) it should be easily demonstrable that the Indo-Airan voca- 
ble considered is inherently non- Arj an m its characteristic, or 
al least not easily fitting into the genius of the lA. (2) The 
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cognates m Dravidian and Munda are not mere fortuitous exam- 
ples but pure Dravidian or Munda elements. For this purpose 
the scientific study of both these families is absolutely essential ; 
for while the literary Dravidian languages have reached a very 
high level of cultural excellence, the non-literary languages and 
the Austro-Asiatic dialects are primitive in their cultural aspect* 
and therefore while borrowing between the cultivated Aryc- 
Dravidian group is fairly possible, the loans from outside this 
field will be severely restricted either to names of plants, articles 
of daily use or technical terms for arts learnt by the Aryans from 
these earlier people of India. In all cases it should be possible to 
establish on absolutely scientific lines what are inherently the 
Dravidian or Munda characteristics so as to enable scholars to 
believe m the original nature of the vocables concerned The 
first efforts therefore, in the absence of scientific comparatue 
grammars of these two families, should be not to attribute the 
influence of these on Indo-Aryan in the suspected cases, but to 
give only the cognate forms fiom within these families. The second 
attempt will come through a detailed comparative study of the 
two families when the essentially Dravid'an or Munda element 
will become separated from the non-Dra\ idian or non-Mnnda, 
and identification of the real nature of the words concerned will 
become apparent. (3) The study of I A loans within the Dra- 
vidian and Munda fields is as essential a part of this study as 
the previous two. For borrowing is a mutual art ; and the 
recognized superiority in vigour of the Aryan civilization"* has 
made borrowing from Indo-Aryan an equally essential part of 
the intercourse between the Aryans and the non- Aryans.” With 
these three aspects of linguistics brought out to a high level of 
efficiency, the interesting and fascinating subject of the inter- 
relationship between the Dravidian and Aryan, Munda and 
Aryan, and Dravidian- Munda will be laid bare. 

In the study of MIA and NIA we shall have to take into 
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account also the Tibeto-Burman family of languages ; for there 
are a large number of loan-words from these languages in the 
KharosthI Documents of Niya in Khotan. But we are not 
directly concerned with these problems here. 

Turning from the question of cerebralization which is 
always bound to exetcise the minds of comparative linguisti- 
cians, we are faced with one mam difficulty in the phonology of 
vowels. Despite the wonderful phonetic system of the Sans- 
krit alphabet, we are faced with a great difficulty both in the 
Brahml and Kharoslhi scripts about recognition of long vowels 
followed by single consonants as to their true phonetic value. 
We have for instance forms in MIA like digha-, diha-, Idkhd^ 
etc. from OIA dlrgha-, lak<sd ; as they stand we have to 
assume that the simplification of double consonants took place 
as early as early MIA. Do these forms correspond then to 
PMIA*d(ggha-, ‘'Idkkha-. or to the regular MIAforms dtggha-, 
lakkhd If the first hypothesis holds good, and I am person- 
ally inclined to accept it, the simplification by itself leaves the 
quality of the vowel as well as its quantity unchanged, and we 
have only to explain the early simplification of double conso- 
nants ; if the second hypothesis is accepted we have not only to 
explain the early reduction of the double consonants but also 
the compensatory lengthening which is characteristic of only 
New lA. On the first assumption then we have actual cases 
in primitive MIA of a long vowel followed by the geminated 
stops resulting from assimilation ; on the one hand, under condi- 
tions which have yet to be determined, we have simplification at 
a rather early period of the double consonant, leaving the quan- 
tity of the vowel unchanged. If we come to the problem of 
New Indo-Aryan linguistics we notice that, in general, Smdhi 
preserves the original length of the initial OIA syllable in its 
vowel part, while Panjabi preserves it in the consonantal part.'" 
Now this can only be explained on the basis that the primitive 
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MIA m this contiguous area possessed long vowels followed by 
doubled consonants resulting from assimilation, and that the 
simplification of the long vowel preserving the double consonant 
took place within the area where modern Panjabi developed, 
while m the area where Sindhi developed the long vowel remain- 
ed unchanged with gradual simplification of the double conso- 
nants; in the other regions, the doubled consonant remained at 
the expense of the vowel quantity, and later when MIA assumed 
its NIA aspect, a further change look place, reducing the double 
consonant and compensating the loss by lengthening of the vowel. 
It IS a problem for future research to establish these facts on 
the basis of extensive investigations, while the general develop- 
ment IS known, it is necessary to fix the period as well as venue 
of these changes, and link them up m a historical as well as 
regional servey of Indian linguistics. 

The urgency of this problem may be guaged by the recent 
work published in Europe on certain Sanskrit etymologies. I 
shall take as an illustration PaulTniEME’s interesting paper on 
the etymology of Sk. cf. ZDMG 93,105-123 

Indische Worter und Sitte). Stalling on the relationship 
semantically between the yajiia- ceremony of the Vedic times 
and the elaborate pTija of the Puranas and Tantras, Thieme 
contradicts Charpentier’s etymology as Dravidian loanword 
connected with the base pTtcu, pTtsii- found m Tamil andKana- 
rese. In an elaborate manner he cites examples of ^fy 5 and the 
verb pujayatt from different types of literature and the parallel 
forms of other roots substituted for it in similar contexts in 
order to fix its meaning. Through all this mass of presentation, 
as against the non-Aryan origin suggested by Charpentier, 
Thieme arrives at the conclusion that piija and parka- are 
semantically and perhaps etymologically also, related. Now 
parka- is derived from the base prc- ‘ mi.\ ’ which gives in RV 
the present prndkti prhcati. In AV we get the thematized base 
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in *pnicaU, cf. imp. prTica, and pres. part, priicam. Now on th& 
analogy of the periphrastic forms janayam akar, vidam kur- 
vanh, bibhaydm cakdra, etc., he builds a form like *prhcam 
akar, *prncdm karoiu, prucam cakre, cakdra, etc, From a 
"'prncdm we can have popular intermediary forms hke*^M»cdw, 
*pnmjdin, "pujjdm > pTijant- whence pujdm kr~ > pTtjaya-, 
A formal analogy to this is given by cmtayah from cintdmkr—, 
just as 'prhcdiit kr— < prTicah, so also ctntdm kr— < ‘ctntati, 
which can be assumed on the strength of Av. ctitat- (found in 
the conjunctive ctnaQ dmatde, with false^ for t) ; again *cmtati \ 
Av. cinat . : Ved. vtnddh ; Av.. vinad—. 

So much for Thieme’s ingenious suggestion ; now what 
are the MIA intermediary steps which he proposes^ From a 
*priicdm he assumes first a form ''piiTicdm, with reduction of 
r to u under the influence of the labial p-' this change is quite 
understandable as it is paralleled by the a and ^ treatments in 
the Rgveda itself, while the form pujayah is attested since the 
Sutra period. The second step proposed by him is a change 
from pttncain to ^puTijdiii, or a voicing of a hard consonant 
after a nasal , from what we know of the comparative grammar 
of Indo-Aryan in its various stages, this change is characteristic 
of the North-West of India, and is not to be found as a regular 
occurrence in any other Aryan region. The third step is 
the denasalization of the vowel giving m its place the double 
consonant -;j-in "^pajjam which is then assumed to give pTijdm 
by a reduction of this-j^- with compensatory lengthening. View- 
ed m itself the etymology appears possible, but if we enter into 
its various stages the improbability of Thieme's suggestion be- 
comes at once apparent. The change of r to u is admissible, 
while the voicing of the mute after a nasal in ^piihjdm makes 
it a NW form. The further reduction by denasahsation is some- 
thing quite foreign to Indo-Aryan, and makes the form reason- 
ably suspect. The last step of reduction of the double consonant' 
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With compensatory lengthening appears rather early for the 
Sutra period since when the forms pTtja and pujayatt have be- . 
come current. Yet the assemblage of passages which Thieme 
has been at pains to collect demonstrates that there is some in- 
herent connection between the different words on the basis of 
which he suggests this etymology. 

It IS precisely for this reason that we have to be careful in 
every step we take in tracing the etymology of these words ; the 
period since when the form becomes current is as important as 
the other factors, and each step must satisfy the conditions of 
time and space for which w'e pose the intermediary forms. 
Etymology on modern scientific lines, where the comparative 
study of languages has progressed a good deal, is not merely 
the posing of certain starred intermediary forms, but the certainty 
with which such intermediary forms can satisfy all the rigid 
conditions imposed upon them by our knowledge of the general 
development in its space-time context. I have taken the 
trouble to point out each step in the above etymology m order 
to demonstrate to you how even the most apparent etymologies 
which seem at first sight to satisfy our ordinary demands need 
detailed investigation before we accept them or reject them. 
This IS a warning to scholars who take delight in fanciful etymo- 
logising by posing impossible intermediary steps as viewed m 
its time-space context. 

We have seen in the case of the nominal suffixes that one of. 
them -ka- is preserved in MIA as -ga-, or in the reduced form 
-ya-. Now the reduction of the single intervocalic stop is a 
well-known feature of the Prakrits , it is preserved m Pah and 
in Asokan Inscriptions, but reduced m various degrees elsewhere 
as in caiidasa- with loss of -t- while the -d- in °-dasa- re- 
mains, probably on the strength of its being an independent 
word. In Amg. it remains either as a voiced consonant or is lost 
altogether ; the dentals remain voiced in ^aurasenl and MagadhI 
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while the gutturals, palatals and labials are reduced to zero ; the 
cerebrals remain throughout, unchanged in the earliest stage of 
MIA, but voiced in the later stage. In the case of aspirates 
the aspiration alone remains xvith loss of occlusion. Now 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, in discussing these changes in his 
Origin and development of Bengali^ assumes the following 
steps in the change of a single intervocalic stop Unvoiced 
stop > voiced stop > spirant > complete loss of occlusion. Do 
we find all these stages attested in the history of any single 
member of this important group ^ Of the pure spirant sounds 
the only attested evidence comes from the language of the Kha- 
rosthi Documents found in Chinese Turkestan. Here intervo- 
calic kt c, t, t, p, s and probably s became at first voiced, and 
k, c, t, p as also g,j, d, b, further became spirants s’, s. {]'), d', 
V. The suffix -ag'a (Sk -aka-) tends to become -ae, especi- 
ally in the past passive participle; ditae < ditag'a and the 
suffix -lifea > -i{<‘ia). Thus all the stages indicated in the 
simplification of the single intervocalic stops is illustrated in 
this Niya Prakrit. 

The problem of historical linguistics is to separate each of 
these stages at least m its tune context; for sound changes must 
occur uniformly when there is no such disturbing factor as 
borrowing from a cognate dialect. The main difficulty there- 
fore IS not so much a di\ ision into time context as the space con- 
text, to separate from the dialect of a given locality elements 
which it has borrowed from others. 

In the Asokan Inscriptions, as we have seen, the intervoc - 
alic single consonants are preserved; the few exceptions are 
only indications of the forces actually at work on the different 
dialects represented therein. I may summarise here a few 
results of a full analysis carried out by my pupil Mr. M. A. 
Mehendale.® ‘ . 
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All unaspirated mutes in the intervocalic position are 
preserved. 

Exceptions : -J- > -c- in D. -kamboca- 

> -y- in S. kamboya- and raya- 
-g- > -k-~ in K S.M. maka- 
-t- > -V- m T. cavudasa-- 
-p- > -b- in T. -hbt- 

Aspirates in the same position are generally preserved. 

Exceptions : Loss of occlusion : 

-gh - : -h : TGK. lahu-, SM. lahuka- 
-dh- -h . Tbb. nlgoha-, TRdhMMRp 
vi-daha-. 

-bh- : -h- : jDKb’ . loha- 
Loss of aspiration : 

~bh- : -p- : Rdh pahpoga- 

The devoicing of voiced stops which we notice in the few 
exceptions noted above, like -komboca— and Maka- are more 
or less restricted to the North-Western group or show an 
influence of this group. This feature of devoicing is characteristic 
of the Pisaca dialects described by the Prakrit Grammarians* 
As the subject of PaisacI has been e.\cellently dealt with by Dr. 
A. N UpADHYE" recently and published in the Annals of the 
Bhaitdarkar Institute, I shall revert to the language of the 
Kharosthi Documents embodying the Niya Prakrit. According 
to Burrow the native language ot Shan-Shan, the province 
where these documents were found, lacked the voiced stops g, j, 
d, b as IS evident from a survey of the proper names. As a 
result of this inherent tendency they tended to unvoice the MIA 
voiced stops. It is probably for this reason that the spirants 
g', / etc. tend to remain in the language, for these sounds show 
less tendency to confusion than the voiced stops. 

The problems which one meets with here are purely of a 
lo' 
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historical character. Is the devoicing due to contact with 
foreigners who did not possess voiced stops ? In what way does 
the speech-habit of a foreigner affect his assimilation of the new 
language, and to what extent is a certain feature in this language 
due to this outside influence ? This is a problem which needs 
working out backwards, by the study of speeches now current 
in the different parts of the world, and particularly of the colonial 
imperial languages which have been implanted in foreign soil 
as a result of economical and political conquest. What is true 
of these types holds good for these Aryan languages which went 
out on a religious mission, divorced from the material politico- 
economic gain ; just as tne modern colonial imperial languages 
became the instruments of modem culture, mainly materialistic, 
so also the Aryan dialects, whether Prakritic or Sanskritic m 
their nature, went out to conquer new territory in the spiritual 
domain, and it is the function of the historical linguistician to 
separate the mam lines of change which affected them in this 
activity. 

There are a number of other phonological difflculties which 
ought to be solved by future research ; some of them at least 
occur in Thieme's paper to which I referred while discussing 
the etymology of pujayaU. He connects Sk. mandate with the 
form mrhjata occurring in the Rgveda <‘'miTije, 'mrnkse, 
*mrtiiste ; this last form gives, according to Thieme, a form 
*maitde by the MIA change -inst- > -nd-, which can then 
give us the present mandate m the same manner as uhe gives 
uhate, since these forms *mande, ahe or *seve can only be ex- 
I lamed by the present forms mandate, uhate, sevate, etc. With 
great facility Thieme points out to Geiger Pali Literatur 
und Sprache.l 58, for the development damstrd > Pa. ddthd, 
datthd, which he explains as from PMIA *damtthd where the 
loss of the nasal would be compensated by the lengthening of 
the vowel. As intermediary groups he posits -mst- > ; 
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-H<- -'if?" according to Geiger section 61. The 
voicing of unvoiced stops after a nasal is once more a NW 
characteristic, and Geiger’s examples refer to OIA mghantu-, 
grantha-, hanta-. That is to say, the forms are already there 
for this particular tendency which must have originated during 
the Sutra period, for it is absent in the Samhita and Brahmana 
periods, and we do not have to take into account intermediary 
forms. Does the author then seriously imply that the word was 
first formed in the NW on the analogy suggested by him and 
then accepted in the entire Sanskrit literature ^ If so we need 
the proofs. Moreover the type selected is rather unfortu- 
nate; for we find in MIA the so far unexplained forms Pah 
datha- with the reduction of -tth- from daithd, also found m 
the language, and Pk. dddhtd^ M dddhlka, with early reduc- 
tion of the double -ft/ia-with loss of nasalisation and compenr 
sitory lengthening in Pali and voicing in Pk. and M. Instead 
of quoting Geiger, Thifme should have paralleled the form 
mand- < inaiit- withe Sk. lex. ctranflii with the Kathasarit- 
sagara form cirandht which brings out the true NW character- 
istic of this change. To expect the simplification so early is 
beyond the results proved by comparative linguistics of the 
family, and yet we actually find the forms in the MtJindapahha 
so far as the Pah dialect is concerned, while the parallel dam~ 
'itnkd is quoted only m a lexicon. Can we expect these forms 
to be really Aryan in character ? In any event it is incumbent 
upon the prover of such etymologies to prove every step in this 
process in its space-time context. If mandate occurs in litera- 
ture at a period anterior to the development of theNW tendency 
of voicing unvoiced stops after nasals, then Thieme’s demon- 
stration falls to the ground. I have not minced my words in 
criticising this attitude, because it is so largely shared by eminent 
scholars in the line, who quote authorities for each step indicat- 
ed by them without considering whether the changes supported 
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by them are the natural changes to be expected or merely the 
sporadic changes noted down by these earlier authorities. Of 
the space-time context they have little notion. If Indian lingui- 
stics IS to progress scientifically to its destined goal, and India 
IS once more to take its natural lead in this science as the birth- 
place of Panini and Fatahjali, this aspect must be rigidly kept 
before every investigator. And it is solely with this objective 
that I have time and again referred to it in these lectures. The 
approach is still young, and the material to be assimilated to 
this pattern unlimited; hence the scope for investigation is 
boundless. 

Not satisfied with giving us the equation ‘mrmste to 
*mande discussed above, Thieme parallels it by the form 
*pimsta~‘.tinda- idzXtA to the root pi'sr ‘adorn’, and the 
examples quoted by him from the Mahdbhdtya and other works 
largely bear out his contention That is the main difficulty of 
our subject : partial application but not in all its aspects. On 
the same analogy *iunn<!fa- is assumed to give OIA. munda-, 
‘the shaven ’ and the kitchen term mand^a as in the expression 
surdnianda-. Continuing the iime-word formation between 
pdiidn~ . pandurd, kliaijuia-, khaijTira-, mandura- wnence 

an assumed pdiiduia-, he posits a possible connection between 
these two forms, thiough dissimilation as follows m-and nasal > 
and nasal as OIA. tasmim , MIA taspim, ' pu'smany 
pn<ipa-, quoting Helraer Smith’s authority. But the point 
IS that this change of v -p- occurs only in the medial 
position when the m is combined with s, and not at all in the 
initial position where m- has regularly remained in all stages of 
Indo-Aryan. Leaving this fact aside Thieme again connects 
the form pdndu with an assumed *mandu, and this parallellism 
enables him to explain OIA pandita- as equaltoOIAwaiiAtfl- 
‘ a shaveling ’. You will see for j ourself how unscientific this 
process is, trying to explain the intermediate forms assumed on 
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analogies which probably do not apply to the conditions or the 
time and locality of the change, and applied by scholars who 
have every right to be held m esteem by us. It is now clear 
that we do not have to wonder that linguistics has not made 
much progress in India when its so-called scientific exponents 
follow these methods The fault is not entirely theirs , it is 
inherant within the Indo-Aryan domain itself, for we have no 
historical lexicons of the dialects on linguistic lines, and the 
history of literature as that of the texts themselves is still an 
unsolved problem of Indology which is just making headway 
through the continuous, if somewhat uncoordinated, eflorts of, 
individual scholars. 

I have myself offered a few suggestions on the possible 
etymologies of some of these words , I shall try to explain the 
word paiitia-^ in another way strictly within the limits of Indo--- 
Aryan development ; we have in OIA the root pr-, which with 
its stem-form, has given rise to another related OIA base prn- 
mentioned already in the second lecture, both these bases mean 
‘ to fill ’ , the past passive participle of the first is pUfna-, and 
we can assume for the second the normally expected -td form } 
’’ prn--td-'> 'piP-dd- (cf. dah-id- > *dagk-dd- > dag” 
dlta~) which can regularly give us the form pinda- in the sense 
‘being filled in, formed'in’. Thechange of accent is probably due 
to substantivisation of the participle, as suggested by Thieme. 
The only difference between my etymology and Thieme’s is 
that his intermediary forms need a lot of explanation at a period 
when the changes suggested therein had not become marked out 
at all, while there is no such difficulty m my suggestion ; the 
changes assumed have parallels right from the Rgvedic period; 
but I would not like to accept it all the same unless you satisfy 
yourselves of the different implications involved in each step m, 
its space-time context. 

Parallels for such a type are already given by Thieme m 
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hi 3 paper, la tunda- < '*triida- from the base trd- in trnatti, 
trntte. 

As I have not dealt with the question of morphology of the 
verbal bases which I discussed in the second and third of these 
lectures, I cannot enter into a great deal of the problems of 
historical linguistics which arise in this domain The main lines 
of development are more or less clear, but the general problem 
here is to take account of the rate of development in each region 
and its repercussions on the development in neighbouring 
regions; in fact an unveiling of the development in its individual 
movement. In linguistics it is a general principle that the 
changes in morphology are somewhat slower than those m 
phonology, unless there is a wholesale attempt by foreigners to 
incorporate the new language to their needs in which case the 
morphology will also to a great e-xtent undergo rapid change. 
From the very nature of Indo-Aryan development we can 
assume that the Aryans with their superior vigour mixed with 
the earlier inhabitants of India, incorporating them slowly with- 
in the Aryan superstructure, making concessions in minor things 
while preserving the essential Aryan genius, “ and that this in- 
corporation introduced rapid changes within the linguistic 
structure, or else increased the pace of a change which was 
already there in the making. 

One of the problems in this field is offered by the Niya 
Prakrit ; preserving as it does some of the oldest characteristics 
in Phonology, there are forms therein which correspond exactly 
to the modern Indo-Aryan forms. For instance there is no 
distinction between the nominative and accusative- a feature 
common to Apabhramsa and the NIA direct case; the neuter is 
lost. Among other late tendencies Burrow enumerates the 
following • transferring of all nominal stems to the -a- type, ex- 
tension of -I as the general termination of the feminine forms, 
qs6 pf' Lpcative instead of Accusative with verbs of movement. 
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etc. Particularly striking is the formation of a new active past 
tense from the past passive jiarticiple , this is a feature which 
has not even developed in Apabhramsa, much less in other MIA 
dialects, but is common to the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
The tense is as follows ‘ from the past passive participle dtta 
we get 

dtiemt dtta-ma 

dttesi dUetha 

dita ditamti 

The origin of the form is attributed to forms like gato smi, 
actually preserved in prihitosim ‘l am pleased', gatosmi, etc. 
From this the whole paradigm is built up. This formation is 
quite familiar in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. Originally 
in OIA the past passive participle could be construed as a per- 
fect active participle by adding the secondary suffix -vant ; tdt 
krtd-vdn ‘liaving done that', tarn mglrita-van'ha.\ing swallowed 
him down’. Derivative words like this are found m the Rgveda, 
but without the participial sense, in the Atharvaveda there is a 
single example with participial meaning: a'sttavaty dtithau 
‘one’s guest having eaten’, m the Brahmanas also it is hardly met 
with. But in the later language however it becomes more com- 
mon, and used predicatively with or without the copula, as a 
personal verb form in the past tense, it expresses there both the 
true ‘perfect’ value as well as indefinite past time. Although 
originally made from transitive verbs, the usage applied later to 
intransive verbs also. In MIA the suffix -vant has the more 
popular forms in -ilia- -alia, -ulla, from which forms the 
Bihari and Bengali past is built. Similarly the unextended past 
passive participle gives us other past forms in the modern lA 
vernaculars. The difference between the OIA and NIA forma- 
tion lies m the fact that the passive is made active in the OIA 
stage by the secondary suffix -vant while in the NIA the per- 
sonal endings added to the pai;ticipial form gives the active past. 
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The question naturally arises : how can a change which is 
not witnessed even in the Apabhramsa stage affect a Prakrit 
language attested as early as the 3rd century A.d. ? Is the 
contact of the people native to Shah-Shan responsible for this ? 
Burrow thinks not, because with them it was a stereotyped offi- 
cial language, whereas the phenomenon observed are those of 
normal linguistic change, changes which are actually found to 
occur later in the rest of the Indo-Aryan field. How have 
these tendencies to evolution developed so unusually early in 
the home of this Niya Prakrit ? Are they due to foreign in- 
vasion or influence ’ Could these forms not have been more 
general in India, but obscured by the conservative tendencies of 
the literary Prakrits ’ This is the question that Burrow asks 
us.“ The last suggestion cannot be accepted, for uncultivated 
languages are often more conservative than the literary type, 
and moreover we cannot expect that so large an interval should 
exist between the incorporation of this particular tense in the 
NIA without leaving even the slightest trace in early Apabhra- 
ma. We may on the other hand assume with reason that the 
incipient tendencies current in Middle Indian as well as Iranian 
received a particularly favourable ground for rapid development 
in the frontier region, where other linguistic groups also made 
this development possible; for we notice that the Niya Prakrit 
evolved in India was subjected to two kinds of foreign influence 
(i) Iranian and (ii) the native language of Kroraina which shows 
a strong affinity with Tocharian (Agnean and Kuchean) and \vas 
thus in an eminently favourable position to develop these ten- 
dencies so early. But this is pure assumption on our part, 
needing detailed investigation of the border languages. 

This point brings me to the consideration of a delicate 
linguistic problem which alone can help us in our understanding 
of historical linguistics in its true perspective. There is no doubt 
that India has seea' many political and economic invasions, but 
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the ancient divisions seem to have preserved themselves intact, 
and as pointed out by Dr. Chatterji,“ still continue their 
linguistic evolution in a fairly independent manner. Thus we 
shall have border lands between each I A region, and between 
lA and Dravidian, lA and Munda and Munda and Dravidian. 
Since detailed observations are not available during the ancient 
or medieval period, we shall have perforce to work backwards on 
the sound foundation of modern scientific observation. For the 
problem of morphological innovations m the Niya Prakrit is only 
a more ancient phenomenon of what is actually happening m our 
days. The difference will be only m the degree of rapidity of 
the change, the couser vations which are not conscious archaisms, 
but which are kept up because the general tendency to growth 
in the natural evolutionary process is prevented by isolation with- 
in other linguistic groups. I should really refer to this point in 
my next lecture under desiderata, but I have mentioned it here 
as it follows naturally from the discussion raised by these 
innovations 

Looking to the question of the vocables themselves, we have 
noticed that there are several types : those inherited from the IE 
parent languages through the II stage . non-IE elements inhe- 
rited through II stage , true I A developments, including loans 
from linguistic members of the IE family outside India, and 
loans from non-IA languages within India. It is the business 
of the historical linguist to separate each of these types in its 
space-time context , I have criticised some notable contributions 
to lA etymology in this lecture. Bearing in mind those obser- 
vations it IS necessary for the linguistic investigator to separate 
these sources by applying strict tests of linguistics on a histori- 
cal basis. 

Coming finally to the question of non-IA loans within lA, 
let us consider the very large number for instance of the root- 
substitutes which have the nature of being Desi elements accord- 
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ing to Grierson’s findings.” To what region do these De& 
elements belong ? And to which period ? Although the two 
authors who have given us the DesI lexicons are from the West 
of India, it would appear from their work that they themselves 
are not aware of the original place from which these words are 
Incorporated within the lA vocabulary. Thorough research is 
necessary m the following direction (i) to trace out in the 
different linguistic families within India cognates of these so- 
called DesI vocables , (ii) to separate as far as possible the actual 
usage with reference to the space-time context ; (iii) to seek for 
an explanotion of each form within the different families accord- 
ing to the most scientific tests available for the purpose ; and 
finally (iv) to correlate the results of these three independent in- 
quiries into a single synthesis. In order that this may be possible 
it is necessary that our knowledge of the comparative grammar 
of Dravidian as well as of the Munda families should be brought 
at least to the present level of Indo-Aryan and Indo-European 
studies. But this knowledge is to be built upon sound scientific 
grounds, not as hitherto on biased, unscientific investigations 
which have made a proper approach difficult of attainment. In 
the Dravidian families, so far as the literary dialects are concern- 
ed, there is further the possibility of a historical approach to 
linguistics, somewhat parallel to that of Indo-Aryan, and in this 
manner fresh laurels may be gained for Indian linguistics, and 
new results established on incontrovertible evidence. 



LECTURE VI 


SYNONYMICS, UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
AND DESIDERATA 

TN our discussion of the Verbal Bases of Indo-Aryan we have 
seen that Whitney classified those of OIA into the three 
categories A, B, and C, B representing the stable element retain* 
ed in all stages of OIA, A that of the earlier stage and C that 
of the later stage only. Now the question arises . what is the 
process by means of which given vocables become unstable and 
yield place to new forms incorporated in the language ’ The 
stable element B represents of course the largest inherited voca- 
bulary of OIA. But how do the vocables under A get substi- 
tuted by those in C ? The question here posed is only one aspect 
of a larger science which has yet to be developed and to which 
I made reference last year about this period in my extension 
lecture at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona.' 

Our ancient lexicons were mostly on the basis of synonyms, 
stringing all vocables having a given sense in one enumeration; 
of course lexicons giving different senses of a single vocable were 
not wanting, in some even the division was based on the num- 
ber of syllables- Modern lexicography as developed scientifi- 
cally in the West deteimines within certain limits the different 
senses of a given vocable, classifies the various morphological 
forms of the vocable, determines its syntactical value in senten- 
ces, enumerates derived forms and compound expressions from 
it, and arranges all these factors where possible on chronological 
development. Cross references are sometimes given to allied 
forms. But that is all the extent of the historical lexicography. 
More practical aims nave given us, for example, an Enghsh- 
Sansknt dictionary or an Enghsh-N I A dictionary with refe- 
rence to some given vernacular of Aryan India, but here 
the equivalents of the English word are very often sentences in 
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the other language ; where the equivalents are single words, we 
have scanty information regarding the period when the particu- 
lar Sk or NIA word was actually current. 

Now a consideration of the fact that the Vedic word asva-^ 
for ‘horse’ has disappeared fiom all NIA languages giving place 
to a non-Aryan loanword represented by ghotaka- in late Sans- 
krit or OIA will show us the significance of a science which 
deals with such synonymous expressions according to (a) the 
venue of its currency and (b) the period of its living usage, and 
tries to find cogent reasons for this suppletion. The scope of 
the science is not limited to this aspect alone , it will further take 
into account all the synonymous expressions as recorded in the 
entire history of the family from OIA to NIA, arrange them on 
the comparative etymological basis first, and then rearrange such 
groups according to the chronological strata of the OIA 
synonyms. If historical lexicography has advanced sufficiently 
to enable us to assign to each of the vocables the date of its 
earliest occurrence we have gained some precious knowledge by 
merely arranging the synonymic dictionary of Indo-Aryan on 
the comparative etymological basis on chronological principles. 
For we can determine from such a work the exact period for 
instance when one ancient OIA word is being replaced by 
another one, irrespective of whether both are IE or II in origin 
or not, this will, in its turn, throw some light upon the period 
Itself, especially if the supplanting word is non-Aryan but of 
demonstrable origin. Even otherwise, we shall gain precise 
knowledge of the development of the ' ocabulary, the period of 
Its currency, the changes introduced from period to period, and 
so far as inJi\ idual words are concerned, the exact context in 
space and time of its usage. This is all the more necessary in 
India where the aspect of mterborrowing has gone so deeply in 
each of the lA languages that only such a historical approach to 
the new science of synonyms, which I propose to name here the 
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science of Synonymies, will help us in determining v/itiiin narro- 
wer limits than has been possible hitherto, the exact manner of 
this mterborrowing, separating thus the borrowed element from 
the true inherited form in its space-time context. This is a 
new science” which has got to be developed yet, and in the 
absence of scientific historical lexicography of lA a still distant 
object of achievement, but that should not deter us from 
approaching it right from now, and trying to effect as far as the 
material allows us, a collection of all the relevant facts arrang- 
ed on the comparative etymological basis at any rare. 

Closely connected with the science of Synonymies is that 
of Semantics ; for apart from fresh cultural contacts which may 
change a given vocable existing in the language at that period 
by some more popular synonym from the fresh stock, there is 
the inherent tendency in the vocabulary of the language itself to 
de\ elop different shades of meanings or nuances of thought, re- 
quiring a constant adjustment as to significance between the 
synonyms existing in that period. This aspect of Synonymies 
IS as important as the other mentioned by me, for we may find 
a certain ^ ocable forming part not of one entry within the 
Synonymic Dictionary, but seveial according to the different 
senses it has already developed at that time ; thus the Synony- 
mic Dictionaiy or the science of Synonymies applied to lA will 
not only teach us the exact nature and period of currency of a 
vocable as well as its location, but will define precisely with 
respect to the space-time context the development of its mean- 
ing. This much for introducing the subject, in the present 
lecture I am sorry I cannot illustrate all the implications of this 
new science which I should like to see established in India as 
an indispensable handmaid to Historical Linguistics , the sub- 
ject is too vast for treatment here. I shall only give you a 
rather short analysis of the facts which we maj gam from a 
study of the Verbal Bases themselves. I have mentioned this 
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subject in the present lecture because it forms part of the Desi- 
derata on which I shall address you by way of concluding this 
series of lectures. In the brief mention of Synonymies I have 
indicated at least the general principles on which the material 
should be collected and arranged, I may also say here that a 
beginning has been made in this direction at the Deccan 
College Research Institute with reference both to Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian. 

In the following discussion I am mainly following the defi- 
nitions given by the various Dhatupathas indicating the signifi- 
cation of the verbal bases of OIA ; of course, according to 
Whitney and several other Western authorities these definitions 
are often misleading, and do not quite represent the true state 
of affairs But even admitting that they have a traditional 
value only, how are we to explain the fact that these Dhatupa- 
thas include verbal bases which range themselves m Whitney’S 
A group ’ A certain amount of research activity must be attri- 
buted to the authors of these Dhatupathas, and if the exact 
significance of the base is not brought out by their definition, we 
can only attribute it to the lack of modern methods of investi- 
gation and instruments of research. 

I am considering below a fairly representative number of 
OIA verbal bases found recorded in the Dhatupathas, but class- 
ed by Whitney on the basis of the Petersbztrg Dictionary 
under A, or bases found only in the earlier period of OIA. 
Noted against them are their synonyms classified according to 
the threefold division of Whitney : — 

ABC 

AKS- IHV-, VI’S as-, ap- ah-, sakh-, slakh- 

“IL- ksap-, kstp-, curn-,jud-,pain-, 

■ - «ud-, sit-. bis-, labha-, varn-. 
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A 

B C 

iD- 

pan^ mandr. 

rc-, gd-, div-, nu^, pan-. 

HU",vand-. 

sams-, stu—. 

uc- 

sac-, sap-. 


KRS- 

tvaks-, so-. 

taks-. 

KRP- 


drdgh-, rdgh-, lagh-. 

KHARJ- 


anc- mam-. 

GU- 


kuj-, mlech-, kali-, ksij-, ksvid-, 
hes-, hrdd-. guhj-, res-, sihj-, 
hikk-, hldd^. 

CAT- 

nadh-, van- 

anc-, ard-, cad-, vith-, veth-. * 

av-, ndth-. 

JANJ- 


iaj-, nph-, 
samgrdma-. 

JINV- 


trp-, dhmv- dtnv-, 

hinv-. 

JRI- 



“TANC- 


kite-. kun-, earn-, yantr-. 

TIJ- 


jfid-, SI- cund- 

TUNJ- 

dagh-,pr-, 

trai-, bhuj-, tay-, tej-, dangh-. 


spr-. 

raksr, smr-. nmnth-. 

DAKS 


kams-. 

DAS- 


tas-. 

DA^-l 

can-, riph- 

av-,dad-,dd-, ksanj-, day-, bhal-. 

DAS-J 

san-. 

yaj-, rd-, hi*-, bhall-, san—, sran-. 

DRMH- 

daks-, drh-. 

av-,rdh-,edh-, drek-, dhrek-, pus- 

brmh-, brh-. 

pyai-, rddh-, pydy-,bamh-,vrmh-, 


mamh-. 

vrdh—. 

DHV^l- 


kmar—. 

NIKS 

nimsr 

{cumb-). 
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A 

PIS- 

PINV- ghr-, sac- 


BHAND- 

BHYAS- dr-, drbh- 


MID- ksvid-, til-, 
prus- 

RUTH- 


B C 


hind—, sat-. 

uks-, prs- ga^-i jis-, ninv-, 

ittis-, mih-, mtnv—, sik-. 
mrs-. vis-, 
vrs-. 

bhaitd-. 

tras-, bhi-, dr-, bhes-. 

bhri-, vtj-, 

vyath-. 

spar's-, svid-. plus-, mind-, rasa—, 
vars-, snth-. 
uth—, luth-. 


It will become apparent from this list that some of these 
early OIA verbal bases have (i) synonyms which remain through 
all the stages of the language, classified under the section B 
above in addition to new forms found m C, while others ha\ e 
synonyms only under C A third variety is found to consist of 
only synonyms which were themselves current in the earliei 
period But this list does not exhaust the possibilities of further 
analysis since we have limited ourselves only to the definitions 
of the Dhatupatha , for the synonyms inks- and nims- found 
only in the older period are defined by the Dhatupatha as ‘cum- 
bane’ while the base ciiiitb- is defined as 'vaktrasamyoge', and 
thus ordinarily is not brought into the same category. In 
Synonymies, however, we shall have to go deeper into this 
question and arrange the material within the history of a given 
language on a wider basis of the inherent senses developed by 
the vocables and include even those which though defined in 
other terms indicate the same range of thought. 

It IS not possible for me to enter into detailed considera- 
tions of all the problems suggested by this analysis. I shall 
content myself here with a few. The first verb aks- ‘pervade^ 
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has two synonyms tnv- and vt<s- attested during the earliest 
period of the language ; the bases ap- and as- remain through- 
out both the periods, while the three bases ah- sakh- and slakh- 
are perhaps indicated in the later period only, being recoided in 
the Dhatupathas. Now ahnott ‘pervades, occupies’ in mention- 
ed only in the lexicons, and corresponds to Sk. a'snott . Pa Pk. 
ahhah or anhati, and therefore appears to be a sanskritisation 
of the MIA forms. The two forms kakli- andslafe/i ‘to embrace^ 
pervade’ are probably artificial,"' according to MONIEU 
Williams; but the first IS connected by him with the Vedic 
woid sdklia ‘branch’. In any event these three words appear to 
be merely later creations, either through sanskritisation of MIA 
vocables or inferences from eailier \ocables {sukhd > sakh-: 
slakh-). as and ap- alone remain attested throughout the history 
of OIA, in all their productive capacity 

Take another base Id- or 71- ‘praise’ attested for the older 
period only , the two sjmonyms pan- and mand— share the 
same characteristic by belonging solely to the earlier period. The 
later bases include nu- which is only another form taken by nti- 
attested during both periods, and pan- which appears to be 
again a MIA form going back into OIA comparable to 
bJian- bhan-. There is another base pan- ‘barter, buy’ etc. 
recognised already in the early period of OIA, our base pan- m 
the sense of ‘praise, honour’ is attested in the Nighanfus and 
mentioned in the Ninikta. The problem is at once raised whe- 
ther these two are different bases or an identical base with two 
distinct meanings. This is one of the difficulties of our science 
and It can be solved on the following basis only : (i) if the IE 
or II origin shows a unity of origin semanitcally it may be con* 
sidered to form a single base, (ii) if semantically divergent in 
all the cognate expressions, then Ave have two distinct bases, and 
(ill) if it shows both characteristics, se\eral[y distributed among 
the different members of the family, the question become one oi 
11 
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faith or mere conviction. Lastly m the case of back-formations 
in OIA from MIA, even if the source of MIA is the earlier OIA 
base, we shall have to account them as two distinct bases in 
OIA, while recognizing the etymological and even the semantic 
relationship between the two, 

Next consider the base hpr~ in krpate- ‘mourns, laments’ 
whence we get the base krapate ‘is compassionate' but not pro- 
ductive. The original base krp- gives rise to a good number of 
derivatives some of which remain in the later stage krpa- nom. 
prop , krpand-, krpauayate ‘wishes desires, prays for', krpamii-, 
krpanydtt (RV.) ‘prays for’, -krpanyii- ‘one who praises’, 
krpayati, ki pa, krpdyate, kipdlu- etc., but the base itself 
yields place in the Dhatupatha enumeration to the three rime 
words drdgh-, tagh- and Idgh-, in the particular sense of 
‘samarthye’ The first of these, although not recorded in 
Whitney’s Roots, shows denvatnes in Vedic literature, 
drdghayah m Rkpratisakhya ‘lengthens prosodically’, did' 
ghtta- ibid, ‘lengthened metiically’, didghimdn in VS. ‘length’, 
‘longest’ found in RV., drdghmdn- m RV,hIS. 
same as drdghtmdn- above. Before discussing the remaining 
two bases, I may point out that we are here depending upon 
solely the definitions of the Dhatupata ; the meaning ‘samar- 
thye’ of krp- IS not found recorded in j\IONlER Williams, for 
instance, and therefore in the Petersburg Lexicons, and here is 
a new field of research which has got to be investigated before we 
can expect to get good results in Synonymies. It is not suffi- 
cient to depend on our ancient tradition if we cannot implement 
It by actually recorded usage or at least mention in independent 
treatises dealing with subjects other than pure grammar. And 
a second fact which strikes the eye by this discussion of the base 
drdgh- which I have classified as belonging to C, since it is 
missing from WHITNEY’S list, points, out to the need of bringing 
his Roote uptodate; we have a much larger literature to draw 
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upon and even detailed lexicons like those of Visvabandhu 
Sastri® which will take us a great deal nearer our objective 
than the former aids. 

raghate and laghate ‘is able or competent’ show at once 
the limit of their usage, for here the western lexicographers have 
not the independent material before them to enable them to 
define these bases in a manner diverging from the traditional 
Dhatupatha definition. Are these merely rime-words formed on 
the pattern of dragh- which is attested in literature ? Future 
research will have to decide this point. If our knowledge of 
their chronology is exact we may be able to solve a large num- 
ber of questions connected with synonymies. 

This discussion will have demonstrated to you both the 
possibilities and the short-comings of this new science, The 
short-comings particularly are due to the fact I have limited 
myself to the narrow definitions of the Dhatupatha , if I had 
patiently given you the wider formulation collected from the 
standard lexicons as presented in the scientific activities of the 
Western scholars, the middle gaps would easily be filled in, and 
a larger number of vocables would have ranged themselves in 
all the three columns . the significances also would have arrang- 
ed themselves into more numerous groups, adding materially to 
our knowledge of semantics. 

In the above brief discussion it is not possible to show the 
methods which may be employed in unravelling the different 
factors which are responsible for the changes in the vocabulary 
affecting the language in its gradual evolution; cultural history 
as a handmaid of this science cannot be overvalued in its impor- 
tance; political vicissitudes always play an important r 61 e in 
effecting such changes. To show the interplay of these factors 
in the historical development of the vocabulary is tantamount to 
a study of the cultural contacts effected by political history of 
the various periods. When the entire material has been properly 
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arranged, particularly with reference to substantives indicating 
definite regional fauna or flora, and articles of common use in 
arts and crafts, it will be possible to make a definite progress. 

This brings me to another aspect of Synonymies which I 
would like to include in the section on Desiderata; it is a Real- 
lexicon of Indo-^ijan where all the different aspects of life and 
culture are lepresented, arranged according to the etymological 
as well as chionological basis indicated at the beginning of this 
lecture. No such effort has been made so far and a beginning is 
just being made in the Deccan College Research Institute, where 
both the Indo-\nan and Dravidian aspects are being consider- 
ed, and there is unlimited scope for deieloment 

I have been lectuiing to you on Old and Middle Indo- 
Aryan, I have theicfore eschewed all problems connected with 
the New lA 'anguages, but in dealing with these we ha\e per- 
foice to deal with written miterial, not the spoken word, although 
once this material piobably represented the spoken word. Most 
of this material has come down in manuscript form, the mss. 
themseh es being either dated or undated, and the period of com- 
position either known oi unknown but inferrable or not inferra- 
ble, If Synoryniics IS lobe establuhed on the right lines we 
have to establish a wmr’ung chronology first which can be 
accepted on both intrinsic and extrinsic evidence for the forms 
to be quoted w e should ha\ e critical editions of all important 
works belonging to different periods ; otheiwise our conclusions 
will not be sound. In order to prove this proposition I may 
refer here to the word anfira- which is considered as an Iranian 
loanword in Indo-Aryan. What is the antiquity of this word ’ 
Now in the vulgate edition of the Mahabharata there seems to 
be a reference to this fruit, and this might be interpreted to mean 
that aTijit a occurs in Mbh. and ib therefore fairly early in Indian 
literature, a look at the critical edition will howeier coniince 
us that the reading aiijlra- is secondary, being an emendation 
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made by some scribe for tatha jJra of the original text before 
him ® In order, therefore, to be on absolutely reliable ground 
with reference to the chronology of lA vocables as occurring in 
the works of various authors, it is necessary for us to have 
above all scientific editions of texts based entirely on all the 
available manuscripts 

I have perforce to mix the last two topics of the present 
lecture one with the other, namely the unsolved problems and 
the desiderata By unsoh ed problems I do not natuially refer 
to problems which cannot be solved, but only to those which 
stand out before us, as vet unattempted, but needing proper in* 
vestigation. Thus the critical edition of texts comes foremost 
as the working basis of all the reseuich which has got to be 
done for the furtherance of the different aspects of linguistics 
in India. 

It IS not necessary for me here to deal with the science of 
textual criticism with refcience to the peculiar conditions pre- 
\ ailing in India. But I must point out here to a practical 
difficulty which such editors have to o\ercome in their critical 
t\ork, first and foremost the age of the manuscripts which are 
not actually dated. Although the science of palaeography has 
advanced sufficiently as fai as inscubed writing is concerned, 
no historical palaeography of any of the modem languages has 
so tar been attempted,^ when we consider that important texts 
exist today m manuscripts wiitten in the different scripts of 
India, needing critical edition, and probably a large number of 
them not dated, it is of the first importance to have the means 
of dating them, and this only historical palaeography of each 
language can do. I would therefore consider the development 
of this branch of palaeography equal m importance to theaspects 
of linguistic research which I have emphasised in the course of 
these lectures. 

Turning once more to the question of synonymies, we hav c 
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yet to answer the question . why do changes take place ? We 
have discussed that aspect of it connected with the nuances m 
thought necessitating adjustments among the synonymous ex- 
pressions themselves: but when new vocables are included in the 
language we have still to find out how and when such change 
occurs ; consider for instance the introduction of provincialisms 
into the literary language; it is possible that the political impor- 
tance of the provinces shifting from one to the other may be 
responsible for provincialisms entering the literary language , the 
venue and period, when determined or determinable, thiow a 
light on this aspect But there is another possibility which can- 
not be overlooked and that is of a single great author introduc- 
ing provincialisms in the language of his woik, powerfully 
influencing the whole literature of his age. Such an influence 
need not be limited to provincialisms alone, but also to non- 
Aryan loanwoids introduced in the language. This is still an 
unsolved problem within the Indian range, we have no idea of 
such influence wielded by immensely powerful writers like 
Bhavabhuti and Kalidasa. This can only be discovered if their 
individual vocabularies are studied minutely. Compare for in- 
stance the induces veibortiin which wiiters like Shakespeare hav e 
in England, no such dictionaries exist in India either for 
Kalidasa or Chavabhiiti, Jnanesvar or Tukaram.'" Recent 
attempts to fill in this want ate few and far between We need 
today an intensive activity in this direction to decide in each 
case so far as the vocabulary is concerned in its semantic and 
synonymic aspects, the effect of the age on the writer and of the 
writer on the age. It may be argued that m the absence of 
critical editions of some of these works the efforts at making the 
indices verbonim or individual dictionaries may not prove 
successful ; there is force behind this argument, and we cannot 
take any of the so-called unscientific eclectic editions as basis 
for such a work, since the editor emends the text according to 
his own concepts without paying any attention to the ev idence 
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of the manuscripts themselves. In such cases it is better to take 
some manuscript which is best preserved and make it the 
source of the index verborum ; we see for instance that most of 
the editions of JTidne'svan or of Tukaram’s Gdthds do not even 
have the value of single manuscripts, and will therefore prove 
useless for this type of work, it is better to turn to an old well-‘ 
preserved manusciipt as the foundation for this work. 

The indices verborum and the lexicons for the individual 
authors should not merely be alphabetical registers of vocables 
in their morphological forms with exact references to their 
works, they should be intelligently ptesenled as far as possible 
to make researches in semantics and syntax possible with this 
aim in view each worker should carefully go through the text 
in all these aspects and make the index as useful and complete 
as possible in every way This is the least that can be done 
when critical edit.ons are not available. 

The emphasis I have laid on those aids to linguistic studies 
IS only to indicate the present needs of that science, we have now 
to take the stiide forward towards historical linguistics, and apply 
the most seveie tests to the chionology of the facts we have to 
deal with at e\ ery stage, and delimit its provenance as far as 
possible to the f eographical region where it was current. The 
approach to be developed is botli historical and geographic. 
In this sense Indian linguistics has not made any noticeable 
advance during the last two decades, and as I have shown in 
the course of these lectures, the absence of tins approach has 
been responsible for many wrong turns of development." 

In addition, therefore, the study of each period in its lingui- 
stic development is as essential for evaluating its influence on 
the individual author of note as that of the author on his period. 
Among the desiderate therefore are to be included intensive 
linguistic studies of definite periods, linking the developments 
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later on period by period m a chronological sequence for definite 
regions. 

One of the most urgent works in this direction is connected 
with the OIA foims preserved m Sanskrit Inscriptions, I know 
of at least two attempt-., mo'^e or le-.s on independent lines, for 
doing this t\pe of woik with reference to Piaknt Inscriptions, 
but it IS even more impoitant to ha\e a dictionary of Inscrip 
tional Sancknt as far as the published inscriptions go, for we have 
here a definite chronology to depend upon and particular regions 
to deal with , independently of literature we shall have m this 
manner a regional and chronological account of Sanskrit voca- 
bles which will nelp us in our new approach to Indian linguistics 
If this lexicon is attempted on the line^ and principles indicated 
by me, arranging the material intelhoeatlj for easy research in 
semantics and syntax we shall have leached a step nearer our 
goal My ob eivations need not necessarily be limited to the 
Sanskrit and Piaknt inscriptions rather, they should be exten- 
ded to include all the other languages represented in the Indian 
inscriptions, and for each language theie should be one lexicon 
on these critical principles In this way the untapped material 
with definite histoiy behind it will be harne=sed for an advance 
of historical linguistics in the Iiifian field 

Referiing once more to type of liteiature belonging to we'l 
defined period', it is necessaiv to have linguistic aids of the 
kind indicated above Mlhough mi ch v ork has been done by 
European scholars m some of these directions, we find missing, 
for instance a complete lexicon of the language found in the 
various S rauta and Grhyasutras, the Lahore scheme of Visva- 
bandhu Sastri takes account of the Vedas, Brahmanas, Aran- 
yakas and Upanisapds and the Sutras and when this work is 
completed we shall hav e the most complete index of all Vedic 
words But for a linguistic study on histoiical principles we 
require also a lexicon dealing entirely with the language of the 
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Sutra period, arranged on precisely the same principles as hold 
good for the other types mentioned by me From this dictionary 
will naturally follow the most exhaustive treatment of the linguistic 
aspect of the language 

I have had occasion to refer to certain aspects of proper 
names in my discussion of the peiiod of the Vedas, these proper 
names often show, according to the demon stiation of so well- 
known an authority as the late Prof SUvain Levi,” linguistic 
developments in advance of those affecting the general language 
in other ords they are liable to special development, whether 
they are Indo-\ijan in chaiactei oi loanwords borrowed from 
othei families of languages Now while there aie good lexicons 
for the ordinary vocables of Sanskiit, Pali and Piakrits, and 
good Indices dealing with some of these like the Vedic Index of 
M tCDONELL a id IxLlTH or the Index to the Mahabhdrata by 
Sorenson, and the large indices to the volume of Eptgraphta 
Indica and vaiious volumes issued by the Archaeological 
Department, theie is not in existence for instance a consolidated; 
dictionarj of Proper iMames found in all types of Sanakrit lite- 
ratuie on scientific lexicographical piinciples,'* one lexicon of 
this kind foi Pall was published some 5 ears ago by Malalase- 
1vLR\ in the Indian Text Series Cut moie scientific work is 
required to do the same for Sanskrit, Piakiits and the modern 
Indian languages on historical principles, Such dictionaries 
should recoid ah the proper names and arrange the citations on 
chronological basis, giving exact references, the entire body of 
literature, whether literary or historical, technical or non-techni- 
cal, should be utilized for this attempt 

While on this topic I should also like to mention here 
that one special branch of this Dictionary of Nomina propria 
IS limited to geogiaphical names, places, livers, provinces, 
and other divisions , these names are of varied kind changing 
often from one to the other. Apart from the fact that an exact 
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knowledge is required for identification of places by their 
various names, linguistically speaking we should know the 
process of change affecting these vocables, in such cases 
where they are not completely replaced. Such an under- 
taking will, on its completion, help historians as well as 
linguisticians I was myself faced by this problem while read- 
ing a late Prakrit work entitled Sandesarasaka, where modern 
Multan IS referred to by the two independent names mulathanu 
and samoru, the latter corresponding to Sk. sdmhapura, which 
happens to be one of the alternative names of Multan in the 
Puranas.” But of the chronology of these names we have no 
inkling , it was a lucky guess by means of which Ap. samoru 
was connected by me with sdmbapura- through an inter- 
mediary form sainmboru which helped me in the identification 
of the place, for the Sanskrit commentary did not give any clue , 
merely citing the Ap. form as the name of the place. But if a 
dictionary of the type mentioned by me existed, even the inter- 
mediary forms which are now postulated, would probably ha\ e 
been recorded from literature, and shown us the gradual change 
affecting them in their historical evolution. The historian may 
be expected to deal with the other advantages accruing to him 
from such a work. 

An even more specialized aspect of this work is naturally 
connected with the names indicating the fauna, flora, articles of 
daily necessities, terms connected with arts and crafts, names of 
culinary articles, and of the various edibles current in the diffe- 
rent parts of India from the most ancient period up to the pre- 
sent day, in fact a Reallexicon which I mentioned before. 

A technical dictionary or rather a dictionary of technical 
terms is not out of place here ; many of the terms of an archi- 
tectural aspect, for instance, which occur in the Atharvaveda, 
can only be understood in the light of inherited vocables found 
in the NIA languages ; naturally the utility of such a dictionary 
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cannot be overestimated. All the technical sciences will enter 
into this aspect, such as medicine, astrology, architecture, 
mathematics, etc. The same principles apply to this as to the 
other desiderata so far enumerated by me. It is not pure 
lexico-graphical work, for it contains within itself the seeds of 
historical linguistics. 

You will probably question me : why do you lay emphasis 
on this scientific lexicography or indices verbortim, when there 
are other types of work to be done in phonology, morphology 
and syntax ? The reasons are obvious No scientific work in 
historical linguistics, whether it is in phonology, morphology or 
syntax, can be achieved without this fundamental basis. We 
need critical editions of all the important texts belonging to 
different periods , we need indices verborum with these texts ; 
of the unedited texts of great importance we also need indices 
veiborum when the date of authors is beyond doubt. We need 
also the consolidation of these individual indices into lexicons 
on historical principles of each separate period Hence the 
emphasis. All other developments follow from this main but 
difficult activity just as Whitney's Grammar and Roots or 
WacKERNAGEl’s magnum opus on Altindische Grammatik 
followed the publication of the great Petersburg Lexicons. 

Once historical semantics has been developed on these 
sound lines all the other aspects of linguistics will naturally 
follow from the lexicographical activities. 

The cultural aspect of these indices verborum is equally 
great ; much work can be done in this direction, for instance, by 
utilizing the mine of information contained in the Mahdbhdsya 
of Patanjali by using the index verborum to this work publish- 
ed by the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona. Imagine then the 
gams for HistoncaJ'Linguistics as well as for Cultural History 
if we have such aids to Sahara’s commentry on Jaimini 
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Sutras or the commentaries of the great Acaryas on Badara- 
yana’s Sutras. The work of preparing them is tedious indeed, 
involving untold labour and difficulties, and a good bit of tune, 
but at the end of the labour, as in the case of Patanjali’s well- 
digger, the cool waters of clear knowledge will drive away all 
the dirt that has accumulated and refresh both the worker and 
others who would make use of it 

If time were at my disposal I could have dwelt upon the 
different types of work in historical linguistics which would 
normally follow from the above endeavours. But I must 
refrain from such individual problems , I have indicated a suffi- 
cient number of them in the earlier lectures , you will find for 
yourselves a still larger number m your individual researches 
demanding attention , that is the beauty of real research and 
Its own reward, in that the true reseaicher never lacks a pro- 
blem to lead him on, opening at each successive stage an ever 
widening vista of knowledge. But remember, at every stage 
you should recognize the need of the space-time context in the 
formation of the language 

Before turning to some problems of a practical nature 
connected with Historical Linguistics, and the types of desi* 
derata indicated by me, I must dwell here on the urgent aspect 
of living linguistics. In my lectures I restricted myself only to 
Old and Middle I ndo-Arj an, as more suited to the subject of 
Historical linguistics , but the living linguistics or the linguistic 
investigation of actually current speech forms is perhaps a 
greater necessity than other aspects of linguistics. We have 
here an unlimited field for phonetic study, or the study of 
phonemes characteristic of definite regions, definite classes and 
castes, and even in age groups, sex and literary status ; both 
auditory and experimental phonetic work will define for us the 
exact range of phonemic development, restrioting each phoneme 
to its cliaractenstic context m space, class, caste, status, age 
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and sex. Thus a Phonemic Dictionary of all Indo-Aryan 
languages may be built up by the side of Dravidian, Munda and 
Tibeto-Burman families. 

The study of dialects naturally follows from this as well 
as dialect geography.'® The importance of this is not so much 
for Indian linguistics as for General Linguistics, and although 
the types of languages current m India do not exhaust the 
variety of language-tjpes, the dialect study will bring out gene- 
ral factors of linguistic growth which are not clear as yet. 
From this aspect of dialectology follows naturally the Linguistic 
Allas. The material is fast disappearing by the process of mass 
education, by the economic stress which brings in different lingui- 
stic-groups into a common fold, and the consequent disturbances 
which have affected for instance the joint-family system, devo- 
tion to land, and the absense of migration, characterised the 
older period. Industrialization will still further affect this wealth 
of material, and the organized attempts to educate the masses and 
develop common literary media with a view to establish a 
common medium foi the whole of India as a national language, 
will hasten the process of this destruction. That is really why 
the pioblem of living linguistics is very urgent More workers 
are wanted to record the List disappearing media against the 
human background while that lecording is still possible, and m 
this way gam for the science of linguistics invaluable material 
for a future study of geneial linguistics on the basis of Indian 
linguistics. 

The Linguistic Society of India, which is now running m 
Calcutta,"’ after its transfer there from Lahore, has already done 
some important work in these directions. But the apathy of 
the learned bodies towards this subject has resulted in little 
recognition being given to this Society. The Panjab University 
under the guidance of its then Vice-Chancellor, the late Prof. 
WOOLNER, gave subsidies to this Society and established it in 
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Lahore, and six volumes of its Bulletin were published. It 
was due to the present interest shown in Indian linguistics by 
the Calcutta University and a grant of Rs. 500 from Dr. B, C. 
Law that the seventh volume could be published. The practi- 
cal difficulties consist of (a) lack of properly trained workers 
and (b) absence of funds to publish the results. The establish- 
ing of a Phonetic Department in the Mj sore University is there- 
fore a timely one, and there is some hope that in the course of 
the next five or six years a band of properly trained scholars 
will be available for conducting research m these lines. In 
order to encourage such research for the sake of true knowledge, 
it is incumbent upon our Universities to lend a helping hand to 
Institutes conducting such research, if not to conduct such 
research themselves The complaint registered by Sir 
Ramknshna BllANDARKAR in his first Wilson Philological 
Lectuie that much of the work turned out is unscientific, still 
holds good lodaj , sixty-four years after this Lectureship was 
instituted , no other commentary is needed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the state of affairs in India In what way can the 
Indian Universities help the growth of this study ’ I would 
like to make a few concrete suggestions here. The Linguistic 
Society of India is a learned body of some standing 
internationally, but it suffers for lack of funds. If the 
works of the type I have mentioned above are prepared 
by individual scholars at great expense to themselves and 
much time, there should be a venue for publication. No 
publishers in the ordinary sense would undertake such work 
which might not bring them sufficient returns , the established 
series like the Bombay Sanskrit Series, Government Oriental 
Series, etc. are bound by the condition of their grants, to keep 
the published volumes in circulation, or in other words go on 
reprinting the old volumes. Thus even the Government Series 
offer no scope for these publications. In the interests of Indian 
scholarship I would request the Universities to set apart a spe- 
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cial grant each year for such work, and request the Linguistic 
Society of India to organize this research and its publication. 
Another method of encouraging such research is to offer scholar- 
ships to their own students by Universities which have no 
linguistic department of their own, and lay down as a condition 
the conducting of such pure research m Institutes specializing 
m such research, one of which is the Deccan College Research 
Institute in Poona. Both these aspects are of equal importance. 

I have spoken about the the need of historical lexicons for 
every aspect of the Indo-Aryan languages, and every period of 
each indi\ idually attested member If you will take the trouble 
of reading Bloch’s Furlong Lecturers you will realize the 
value of having reverse indices prepared from such vocabularies 
for the study of nominal stem formation, or even for a detailed 
study of phonology in the different positions possible within a 
\ ocable. Such reverse indices can ouly be completed if we have 
exhaustive lexicons, taking into account all the available mate- 
rial for each language. A beginning has been made by me 
with respect to Pah and the literary Prakrits, and I have 
arranged the material in a card index system, each entry foim- 
ing a single card. Similarly I am personally getting such an 
index prepared for Sanskrit, invoking more than 7,00,000 
entries. 

Investigations of the kind which have been enumerated 
here by me are not purely one individual’s hobby or life-work ; 
they are so vast and varied in their content, the effort so extend- 
ed, and the time involved so great, that a whole school of 
scholars will have their hands full in fulfilling their expectations. 
If I depart here from the usual custom of summarising the 
results of the previous lectures, and the research done so far, it 
IS solely on account of the vastness of the task before us, the 
problems which need investigation, and the methods which 
should apply to them. The absence of such difinite instruction 
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before now seems to me to be at the basis of the lack intelligent 
interest shown by individual scholars as well as learned bodies 
like our Universities or research institutes Let the work done 
by the European masters of the subject like Bloch and 
Turner m such fields under insuperable difficulties which 
foi signers have in dealing with Indian languages, be an eye- 
opener to Indian scholarship. I am not doing any propaganda 
here for Indian scholarship as such, but any scholar worth the 
name will feel a pang of deep sorrow to see that the country 
tvhich gave birth to the science of linguistics and phonetics 
should now depend upon outside scholars to foster its study and 
continuance in the country and remind Indian scholars of 
their duty. You will notice with a deep sense of shame that 
•i-ben the question of a scientific levicon of Prakrits was mooted 
out three decades ago,” the name of an Italian scholar was 
suggested by Prof. Jacobi, more recently, when the question 
of a new dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles was 
thought of. Prof, WuEST suggested the name of the Pans 
scholar. Prof. Louis Renou.*“ What has then become of 
Indian scholarship, justly famed in the ancient days to attract 
the best minds outside India to visit their Universities ^ Are 
there not institutes aud scholars capable of doing this little 
service to the mother country and achieving distinction which by 
right must belong to them ’ There is something inherently 
wrong in our educational system which prevents genuine interest 
and love flowering forth in such research activities, there is 
still greater wrong in that the few exceptional scholars who carry 
on the torch m their lone struggles and investigations find them- 
selves in darkness, with no encouragement and no 'scope for 
dev elopment Science or Art, both have their function in the 
development of the mind; linguistics as a science is as much 
needed as language as an art to express our innermost throughts, 
and these two aspects of Art and Science, applied to languages, 
signify the synthesis of the two for a better understanding of the 
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human mind. Through this tower of Babel we can truly rise 
to the supermind of the Godhead, if only we get through the 
varieties and modes to the very centre of expression, rising 
superior both to Science and Art, and reaching with Intuition 
that which is beyond the expression of man. 

Before I conclude, I must refer here to one major work 
which I think should naturally devolve upon this University. 
During the period of sixty-four years for which the Wilson Philo- 
gical Lectureship has existed, the University has published very 
little except for the two volumes of the lateMr. N.B. Divetia“ 
Doubtless the institution of the Publication Grant has given 
impetus to individual publications, the Devanagarl Pah Text 
Series may be considered to fulfil the needs of the undergradu- 
ates for whom it is obviously devised , but this is not original 
work, much less a critical editing of texts. In linguistics, despite 
the existence of this lectureship for so long a period, nothing 
original has been published The time therefore seems to have 
arrived when the University should wake up to its sacred trust 
in this line and undertake a work which w ould at once place it 
on the front line of research activities. I refer naturally to a 
new Thesaurus of Sanskrit, a dictionary at once histoiical 
and scientific, taking into account all the stages of Sanskrit from 
the most ancient to the modern, and the vast amount of 
material published since the seven volumes of the Petersburg 
Dictionary, with Bohtlingk's shorter edition and Schmidt’s 
Nachtrage appeared. I am glad to say that since I myself start- 
ed on this gigantic organization by separating its various aspects 
some sears ago, I find independent evidence to the necessity of 
this work in the writings of Prof. WUEST and that of his 
tea2li« Prof. Hanns Oertel, particularly in the recently 
pubhsMd Woolner Commemt ahon Volume?'^ 

In that paper Prof. Oertel mentions the difficulties and 
need of organized labour under a central body capable of under.- 

18 
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taking this work. I do not consider that this University can 
allot the necessary funds for establishing a department to carry 
on this work; and there IS at present no need to do so, when 
there are the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona 
and the reorganized research deparments of the Deccan College 
Research Institute specializing in linguistics. In addition the 
Bharatiya Vidyii Bhavan in Bombay and the Gujarat Verna- 
cular Research Society in Ahmedabad can lend valuable assis- 
tance to the organizers of this scheme. 

Comparable to my suggestion is the now almost completed 
undertaking of the ^ladras University in its Tamil Lexicon 
and the institution of an Office foi the carrying on of work for 
a revised edition of Aufreciit’s Calalogus Catalogonim. 
Similarly the Mysore University has undei taken the compilation 
of an English-Kannada Dichonai y, and a large number of 
parallel projects ate under consideration by other Universities. 

Under these circumstances I would like to make a concrete 
suggestion here to the Bombay Unn^ersity, that a scheme for 
the preparation of a Thesaurus Linguae Sanscritae on histo- 
rical principles should be diavvn up. Such a work on comple- 
tion will prove to be of the greatest value for further researches 
on the lines I hav e indicated. Before the actual publication 
begins, the minoi desiderata indicated bv me in this lecture 
must be readv , and the publication of such material should be 
a charge on the University. Already the woik of Visvabandhu 
Sastri and his band of scholars will give us all the Vedic 
material in a convenient form. Some of the departmental 
undertakings of the Deccan College will give similar material 
from the Inscriptions and other sources. It is also possible 
that simultaneous co-operation between the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Gujarat Vernacular 
Research Society and the Deccan College Research Institute as 
the organizing centre, may result within a few years in the 
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accumulation and publication of all the relevent material under 
the auspices of the University. The Linguistic Society of 
India and some of the Universities m India may be officially 
invited to cooperate in this scheme. Thus, without any establi- 
shment or departmental charges, but with publishing responsi- 
bilities spread over a number of years (which may run to tuo 
or three decades), and with the active cooperation of all the 
important Indian scholars, the Uni\ersity will ha\e the distin- 
ction of publishing the greatest undertaLing in Indian scholar- 
ship under its auspices. 

Even if the major scheme does not mature owing to lack 
of coordination or funds, I would urge upon the University to 
consider the desiderata I ha\ e pointed out as the necessary 
preliminaries of this undertaking and help individual workers by 
financing their publication as part of the Uni' ersity printing 
actnitics. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for having given me so much of 
your tune, patiently listening to what at times might have been 
tiresome discussion. But there is this much sstisfaction foi me 
that I have learnt more during these siv lectuies than I possibly 
could have in a month, by compressing within these lectures all 
the scatteied thoughts and evpenences collected during a decade 
of active and continuous research in seveial diiections. Thanks 
are, theielore, again due to you foi giving me this opportunity 
of introspection. I shall rest content if some of the ideas and 
suggestions contained in these lectures find some echo in your 
own minds, and urge you on in the direction of fiesh and fruit- 
ful research. 

May th's University which was first in recognizing the 
value of linguistic studies by accepting this Foundation, still 
continue to take a leading part in the development of this 
science, and become a patron and sponsor of ambitious under- 
takings like the one I have suggested, 
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Marathi or Hindi do not represent the exact phonetic value of 
the vocables, and the same is true practically of all the literary 
NIA languages. We have to reckon here with the deceptive 
character or orthography when new sounds came into existence 
the nature of which was not understood and new characteis for 
which were not deviced. Thus MIA in India, whether written 
in Kharosthl or Brahrai, has no spirants in its orthography, 
whereas the Kharosthl used in Khotan uses special characters 
for these sounds. 

19. Heraacandra 2.8. 

20. Leuders, Bruchstucke buddistischer Dramen, 
Berlin 1914. 

21. There are two possible views regarding these dialects : 
the opposite view has found a large number of supporters. The 
Gatha dialect is considered to be a conscious artificial approxi- 
mation of the Prakrit to Sansknt. According to Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, the Sanskritized Bengali of the Sekasubhodaya 
(l6th century) illustrates this tradition. 

22. The MIA basis of Epics and puranas bas been 
assumed by Pargiter on slightly different grounds. 

23. Cl, note 13 supra. - ■ 
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24. E. D. Kulkarni, Case Variation in the critical edi- 
tion of the Mahabharata: I. The Dative and its variants, 
BDCRI 1. 318-26; Verbs of Movement and their variants in 
in the critical edition of the the Adiparvan, tbid Appendix to vol- 
2, 1-123; Unpaninian forms and usages in the critical edition’ 
A BOf?/ 24. 83-97 and BDCR/ 4. 227-45, 2V/A 6 130-39' 
M. A Mehendale : Absolutives in the critical edition of the 
Viralaparvan BDCRI 1.71-73. 

25. For a reference to Canedo’s u'orlc see SuKTHANKtR, 
A statement regarding the Progress of the critical Edition of 
tne Mahabharata, 1940, p. 5. 

26. S. M. Katre, Proc of 9th All-India Or.Conf Trivan- 
drum, pp. 20.276-92. and Annals BORI, 

27. Bailey, T. G. : The language of the Northern Hima- 
layas, London 1908, Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas 
1915, Grammar of Shina Language, 1924, etc. 

28. D. L. R. Lorimer, Phonetics of the Gilgit Dialects 
of Shina, JRAS 1924; The Forms and Nature of the Transi- 
tion Verb in Shma BSOS 3., etc. 

29. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar^ (1924), p. xix. 

30. BSOS 5.719. 

31. S. K. Chatterji Calcutta Review (Sept. 1936) 
p. 283. 

32. Bloch, BSOS 5.722. 

33. ibid 72^. 

34. Geiger, Pali Litteratur und Sprache, § 53. 

35. Pali, as a standardised language may have drawn its 
characteristics from several dialects; we may also have to take 
into account the corruption of the text in later times* 
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37. Portuguese Vocables tn Asiatic Language, s, v. 
abobra. 

38. In ^ripati's Marathi commentary or his Jyotisaratna- 
mata, if NIA 1.400, f. n. 

39. S. K. Chatterji, NIA 2.740-47. 

40. cf. Prearyan and Predravidian m India (Calcutta ). 

41. NIA 2. 421-22. 

42. A Volume on Indian Languages by Turner was 
promised m the Heritage of India Series, but has not been 
published so far. 

43. These lectures were delivered from notes and have 
not been published. 

, 44. A number of problems raised here are receiving atten- 

tion at the Deccan College Research Institute in Poona. 

I,ECTURE II. 

1. Nirukta. 

2. Ksiratarangtm, edited by Bruno Liebich, Breslau 
1919. 

3. Madhaviya-Dhatuvrth, Benares 1897. 

4. Dhdtiipradipa, edited by Chakravarti, Rajshahi 

1919. 

5. Liebich, op. at. 216-47. 

6. Edited by LiebiCH, Leipzig 1902. 

7. Liebich, Ksnratarangni, 248-89. 

8. Edited by KiRSTE, Vienna 1901. 

9. Ed. by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith, 
Copenhagen 1921. 

10. Ed. by HelmeR SMITH, I— H— III (1928-29-30). 
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11. Collected by Sir George Grierson in his mono- 
graph ‘ The Prakrit Dhatvadesas according to the Western and 
Eastern Schools of Piaknt Grammarians’, Calcutta 1924. 

12. The Roots, Vab Forms and Primary Derivatives 
of the Sanskrit Language ( Leipzig 1885 ). p. v. 

13. Das altindische Vebriim, Halle 1874. 

14 On the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language and 
of the Sanskrit Grammarians, JAOS 11. 1-56, 

15. Contributions to the history of verb inflection in 
Sanskrit, JAOS 10,219-76,311-24(1876). 

16. Zur Sprachgeschickte des Veda : Das Verbal- 
system des Aiharva Veda, Berlin 1898. 

17. Zur Etnfuhrtig in die mdtsche einheiinische Spra- 
chmssenscliaft I-IV, Heidelberg 1919-20 ; Matenahen zim 
Dhdtnpatha, Heidelberg 1921. 

18. The division of lA roots falls into the following main 
categories' (A) Native IE in origin: (i) IE>IIr.>IA,‘ 

( 11 ) developed out of IE as fresh creations 'n IIr.>IA, 
(ill) newly created out of IE>IIr material inherited in I A. 
(B) Foreign or borrowed from extra-IE speeches 

19 This may be considered as an aiguincnttini ex sdentio. 
Future research is bound to narrow down this class consider- 
ably ; for the present, however, it opens uo new avenues of 
collateral research at least in Gk., Ir. and lA m this early 
aspect, and it is only such an approach which can really 
contribute positively to our knowledge of IE developments. 

20. Can the hypothesis of accidental non-occurrence be 
sufficient to explain a large number of such non-occurrences, 
when cognates may be found in contemporary MIA ? It would 
be interesting to find out how many of these remained in OIA 
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dialectal forms without becoming sufficiently important for 
inclusion in the literary OIA speech. 

21. This index will be published separately as a mono- 
graph. 

22. Cf. 21 above. 

23. JAOS 11.1-56. 

24. Kielhorn’s edition, vol. I, p. 9. 

25. The question of dating r and I sounds in the Rgveda 
cannot be considered faultless, for it is mostly dialectal, the 
Vedic literary dialect being an r dialect. But as we descend in 
time we notice that earlier amw> later alain, etc. so that where 
both forms occur we can reasonably expect r forms to be earlier 
than I forms in the standard norm. Theoretically, however, 
the lateness is only with regard to standardisation of dialects. 
The r-dialect was standardised earlier than the /-dialect, that 
is all. 

26. Veber Reimwortsbtlduugen tm Artschen und Align- 
schtsghen, Heidelberg 1916. 

27. mtlev-is a semi-tatsama while mev is a tad-bhava 
going back to OIA mlev-. 

28. Kane Festschrift 256-7 : On Prakrit uccudar and 
uccidima-. 

28 a (wrongly printed as 28). The r-forms are semitat- 
samas, showing loanwords. 

29. Cf. garjatt>WLh gajjatt'.ganjati, with nasalisation 
for double stops. 

30. Cf. Panjabi kapp-'Xo cut*. 

31. Cf. Oriya and old Bengali ghen ' to seize ’. 

_ . 32. Trombetti Volume 287-304. . . 
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33. -3!>-j- m RV is rather unexpected ; but the possi- 
bility of an early dialectal form in this single attested word 
cannot be overruled. 

34. BSOS5. 

35. Both<*sM»'f-i cf. German spalten. 

36. JAOS n.2. 

37. This list will be published along with the synoptic 
table of roots in a separate monograph. 

38. Cf. Liebich, Matenalien. 

39. tbid. 

LECTURE HI. 

1. BSOS5. 

2. JAOS 60. 362-3. 

3. Kuiper, Die indogermantschen Nasalprasentta, 
Amsterdam 1937, 49-64. 

4. Introduction a I etude comparative des laiigues 
tndoi-euoopeennes, 7th ed., 

5. JAOS 11. 5. 

6. The growing popularity of pleonastic-feo-in MIA 
and NIA is a noteworthy factor of lA development. 

7. Geschichte und Kntik der einheiimschen Pali 
Grammahk und Lextcographie, Strassburg 1902. 

8. BtdLDCRI \.22Z-Zn. 

9. Pah Lit. u. Spr. 

10. To be published shortly. 

11. Cf. Debrunner, BSOS 8.487-500. 

12. Dasaveyaliya.] 

13. See f. n. to Lecture II above. 
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LECTURE IV. 

1. Griechische Woribtldungslehre, Heidelberg 1917. 

2. Die Altindische Nomutalbtldung, Jena. 1878. 

3. Vedic Grammar, Strassburg 1910, and Vedtc 
Grammar for Students, Oxford 1918. 

4. This, in spite of the fact that his work inaugurated the 
second stage in the scientific study of N 1 A languages. I have 
Prof. SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji’s authority for remarking 
here that the largest number of formative suffixes in any NIA 
speech has been given by Prof Subhadra Jha m his, as yeti 
unpublished, thesis, A Historical Grammar of Maithili. 

5. Suffixales -tha. 

7. The different varieties of -a are denoted by Panin 
under such special technical terms like an, ac, an, ha, hah, 
hhac, etc. A study of these different formative affixes is bound 
to throw light on the development of OIA grammatical theories. 

8. La formation nomtnale et vet bale en p Pans 1934. 

9. Festschrift Wintetnitz 18-28. 

10. Ztir tndoarischen imd gnechischen Nomtnalbtldung 

11. Grammaire Sansciite §§138-205. 

12. Mahdbhdsya (Kielhorn’s edition) 1. 61 ; praya- 
tanam prayatnali, 

13. Panini 4. 4. 142. 

14. Renou, op. cit. 198 loi-eyin cf, Panini 4. 3. 109 and 
-eyaka ib. 4. 1. 140, 2.9. 

15. ibid. 203; Vart. to Pan; 5. 2. 122. 

16. cf f. n. 13 above 
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LECTURE V. 

1. Bloch, L’tndo-aryen, p. 1. 

2. Sylvain LE'VI in JA; cf. f. n. 4 below. 

3. Jean PR2YLUSKI in JA; cf. f. n. below. 

4. cf. Prearyan and Predravidtan in India, Calcutta 

1926. 

5. BSOS 5.722. 

6. tb. 5.743. 

7. tb. 5.727. 

8. A rich or numerous entourage round the Dravidian 
root in Dravidian languages, with an isolated form in OIA in 
front of it, offers, according to Prof. S. K. Chatterji, a possi- 
ble ground for assuming Dravidian ( or other non-Aryan ) 
connection . 

9. BSOS 5.738. 

10. lA (1918). 

11. The possibility of convergence of inherited and loan- 
words must not be lightly brushed aside, so that in at- we may 
have both Dravidian *at-, ad- and lA *rt-. 

12. Cf. f. n. 8 above. 

13. BSOS 5.727. 

14. 7HQ(1927). 

15. Prof. Chatterji has kindly supplied the following 
Middle Bengali evidence (c; 1450 at the latest) from Sit-Krsiia 
Kirtiana of Candidasa where the root hul-{.\n inflected verbal 
forms mostly) occurs 95 times and 6o/-(mostly in noun form 
bola) 116 times and also bu-62 times. The past base is eithei 
bu-tl or bu-yil (63 times) < bruta-tUa : ^biia-tlla, hu-iia, 
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bu-ytla) or bul-il {■^*bru-lla-tlla) but never bol-il as in 
Modern Bengali. 

16. Synthesis was the genius of the Indo-Aryan in its 
integral sense. 

17. Emphasis has been laid only on loans by lA and not 
vice versa. 

18. Bloch, p. 39. 

19. ZDMG 93. 105-123. 

20. p. 

21. Bull. DCRI 3.225-90. 

22. ABORI 21. 

23. The root or original meaning of this word, like pinda 
may be ‘filled in, fixed, not moving’ 

24. Cf. f. n. 16 above. 

25. Kharosthi Documents, p. VI. 

26. Calcutta Review Sept. 1936, p. 285. 

27. Dhdtvddesas, p. 

LECTURE VI. 

1. ABORI 20.2S6. 

2. asva survives in some Dardic (?) dialects of Kashmir 
as as and in other NIA languages in compounds. 

3. A good deal of work has been done in Europe, parti- 
cularly in France, by Prof. Gillieron, but the lines suggested 
here are so comprehensive and vast, and the field so virgin, 
that the qualification ‘new science’ appears justified. 


4 . 
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5. Cf. Hindi srap sarapa < sapa 'curse', where the 
doublet comes in through prothesis of r, noted as a character- 
istic of Apabharamsa. In these cases the simpler form is the 
earlier, as opposed to the above. 

6. Vatdihapadamtkiamako'sa. 

7. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar’s Life tn Ancient India 
and tn the Age ol the Mantras, and Ancient Tamil Culture 
are our first Indian essays in this line. Grierson’s Bihar 
Peasant Life is a conspicuous example of this kind of lexical 
recording for NIA. 

8. Mahdbhdrata, crit. ed. 3.155.40 c. 

9. Attempts have been made for Bengali by the late 
Rakhal Das Banerji and Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. 

10. Now fortunately we have such aids to Tulsidas” 
Rdmacantaindiias and Jaisi’ Paduindwat by Dr. SURYAKANT 
and one for Jnanesvari by Mr. M. G. Panse of the Deccan 
College Research Institute (in manuscript) and for some early 
Mahanubhav works by Dr. R. G. Harshe of the same 
Institute. 

11. It would be wrong to say that Indian linguisticians 
have not paid attention to this aspect , but sufficient emphasis 
has not been laid on it, that is all. 

12. Mr. M. A. Mehendale of the Deccan College Re- 
search Institute has completed his Ph. D. dissertation on this 
topic ; and an announcement of a dictionary of Inscriptional 
Prakrits was made by Dr. B. M. Baroa in his presidential 
address at the Prakrit section of the Tirupati Oriental 
Conference. 

13. Festschrift Winternitz, 
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14. The so-called geographical dictionaries in existence 
are merely apologies for this work. Marathi and Bengali works, 
comparable to the European Classical Dictionaries, do not go 
far enough. 

15. Karnatak Htstorical Review. 4. 

16. The work of GiLLlERON in France and JABERG- 
}UD in Switzerland and Italy should be a guide to us in this 
line. The recent American work in this direction is an impro- 
vement on both and must be taken into consideration. 

17. Transferred to Calcutta in 1938. 

18. ZDMG 66.544-8. 

19. VergletcheMde Worterbuch des Altindoanschen, 
p. 192. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDICATIONS 

1. General. 

A. Meillet, Introduction d I'etude comparative des 
langues tndo-europeennes, 7th ed. 1934 (8th ed. 1939). A 
short but important resume of the significant facts of IE lingu- 
istics, and the best introduction to the subject. 

Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Language, 1939. A 
very interesting contribution to Historical Linguistics, with 
generalisations about Language. 

Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 1934. The best 
introduction to structural linguistics. 

J. Vendryes, Language, 1931. An informing book. 

A. Meillet, La methode comparative en Un^ushque 
htslonque, 1925. A brief exposition of the general methods 
and principles of historical linguistics. 

Batakrishna Ghosh, Ltugtdshc Introduction to Sanskrit, 
1937. A short but unconnected group of studies, excellently 
presented. His papers contributed to Indian Culture, on the 
relationship between Sanskrit and the other individual members 
of the IE family, are specially meant for Indian students who 
seek an introduction to Sanskrit linguistics. 

2. Indo -Aryan 

Jules Bloch, L’ Uido-aryen dii Veda aux temps mod- 
ernes, 1934, A fundamental contribution to the general his- 
tory of I A in all its aspects ; original, luminous and suggestive. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hndt, 1942 
A very clear account and summary of lA development. 

G. A. Grierson, Lfngi'MSfic Suivey of India, 1903-28; 
On the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 1931-33, reprinted 
from Indian Antiquaiy. Materials for a phonology of NIA. 

.13 
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3. Old Indo-Aryan 

W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 7th ed. 1933. The 
only grammar -which deals with the whole of 01 A in its his- 
torical development; but not linguistic. 

J. Wackernagel, AUtttdtsche Grammahk, 1. II-i, III; 
1896, 1905 and 1930, dealing respectively with Lautlehre; 
Einleitung zur Wortlehre and Nommal-komposition, and 
Deklination der Nomina, Zahlworter, Pronomina. A magis- 
terial work dealing in all completeness with the entire linguistic 
history of OIA, with full bibiographical indications. 

A. ACDONELL, Vedic Graminai , 1910. Full of lingu- 
istic data. 

L. Renou, Graiiiiuaire Sanscrile, 1930. A historical 
account of classical and post-classical Sanskrit, but not 
linguistic. 

W. WUEST, Vergleichende etymologisohe Worterbuch 
des Alt-indo-arischeii, 1934-fF. The long introduction is 
followed only by a few pages of the actual dictionary. When com- 
pleted it will be the biggest comparative etymological dictionary 
of OIA, and for that matter, of any classical IE language. 

4. Middle Indo-Aryan 

R. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit- Sprachen, 1900. 
A fundamental descriptive grammar on authoritative lines, but 
linguistically weak. 

W. Geiger, Pah Literatur und Spraehe, 1916. Mostly 
descriptive. The only complete account of the language on 
historical basis. 

WooLNER, Introduction to Prakrit, 2nd ed. 1928, 3rd ed. 
1942. Very elementary, but contains a good account of various 
Prakrit dialects. 
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• H. Lueders, Brachstucke Bitddhistischer Dramen, 1912, 
Eptgraphische Bettrage I-IV, 1912-1+. Contain a very good 
analysis 'of Asvaghosa’s and Inscriptlonal Prakrit respectively^ 

' J 

T. Burrow, The Language of the Kliaro'tiht Docu- 
ments, 1937. A general account of Niya Prakrit, following liig 
papers published in BSOS, with an index verborum. 

Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka: 1925. Contains a 
good linguistic account of these inscriptions. — See Woolner’S 
edition of these inscriptions with glossary ( Asoka Text and 
Glossary 1924J. For a linguistic grammar see M. A. Mehe- 
NDALE, Cainpaiative Grammar of Asokan Inscriptions, 
BDCRI 3. 225-90. 

L Alsdorf, Apabhrain'sa Studten, 1937. Deals with 
several linguistic problems connected with Apabhramsa, Sev- 
eral aspects ot .\,p grammar have been dealt with by Pischel 
Materiahen zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa, 1902; Alsdorf, 
Introduction to Harivaiiikapurdna, 1936 and to Kumdrapdl- 
apratibodha, 1928, and Upadhye, introduction to Paramd- 
tntaprakd^a, 1937. 

B. M. Barua Prakrit Dliaininapada, 1922, Linguistic- 
ally very weak, but valuable for the text reconstruction. The 
dictionary ot Inscriptional Pk. promised in the preface to this 
volume, and mentioned once again in Ins presidential address 
to the Prakrit section of Tirupati session of the Oriental Con- 
ference is not yet ready. An independent work in this 
direction by M. A. Mehendale is press-ready. 

Sten Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions 1929. Contains a 
good linguistic account of non-Asokan Kharosthi inscriptions. 

A. M. Ghatage, Introduction to Ardhamdgadht \ 1940 
Though meant for beginners, contains a fair amount of lingu- 
istic material for comparative study. C k 
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A large number of individual papers have been published 
on different aspects of MIA, details of which may be referred 
to in GhaTAGE’s survey article on Prakrits in Progress tn 
Indtc Studies, 1943 pp, 153-74. 

5. New Indo-Aryan 

R. L. Turner, A Comparative Etymological Diction- 
a>y of the Nepali Language, 1931. The only authoritative 
dictionary for NIA etymology, of capital importance for modern 
lA linguistics No dictionary of this type exists for other NIA 
languages so far, and for the matter of that, even for MIA. 

J. Bloch, Formation de la langtie maraihe, 1920. A 
brilliant land-mark in NIA linguistics, inaugurating the scientific 
study of modern I A. 

Suniti Kumar Cli \tterji. Origin and Development of 
Bengali, 1927 Very authoritative, brilliant and comprehensi\ e 
initiating a new era in Indian linguistics within India 

Banarsidas Jain, Phonology of Punjabi, 1934. Solid and 
scientific, using mostlj ilie I PA alphabet. 

T. N. Dave, A Study of the Gujarati Language tn the 
16th century (v. s.), 1935 Linguistic account mostly. 

Baburam Saksena, The Evolution of Awadlii, 1936. A 
very full account, phonetic as well as linguistic, of Awadhi, in 
all its aspects. 

Dhirendra Varma La langue Braj, 1938. Non-linguistic. 

S. M. Katre, Formation of Konkani. 1937-42 (Reprin- 
ted from Annals of the Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona ). 

B. Kakati, Assamese, its Formation and Development, 
1941. Follows the lead given by Suniti Kumar Chatterji; the 
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first scientific account of the language in its historical linguistic 
development. 

Note . A large number of studies on lA linguistics have 
appeared m various Journals, and it is not possible to recount 
here more than the most important journals wherein such 
studies have been published. 

6°. Important Journals. 

Indian Antiquary. 

I ndian Linguistics ( Bulletin of the Linguistic Society 
of India) 

Indian Culture, 

Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Journal of the Bombay University. 

Nagpur University Journal. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University. 

New Indian Antiquary, 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal and Proceedings, {Royal) Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Language [Journal of the American Linguistic Society), 
Bulletin of the School cf Oriental Studies. London. 
Bulletin de la Sodit^ de lAnguistique, Paris 
,Memoires de la Sociefe de Lingmstique, Pans. 
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IndogermaniSL he Forschungen. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Journal Asialique, Paris. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschun Morgenlondtschen Gesellschaft 
Wiener Zedschrfft fvr die Kunde des Morqenlandes. 
Zeitschrift fur Inddogie und Iramshk. 
he Monde Orien'al. 

Rivista Indo-Greco-Ttalica. 

Rivista degh Studi Oi'ientcdi. 

Rocznik Orjentalistyczny. 

Acta Orientalia. 

Archiv Orienfalm. 

Anthropos. 

Bezzenberger Beilrage. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. 



INDEX VERBORUM 


a-class of, 39 

attei-136 

anuruj]bati-82 

am 5-61 

*atyati-99, 101 

aiiurudba-82 

amhati-116 

atyate-99, 100 

anavataram-89 

ak-72, 82 

adai-99 

anuvatisare-S9 

akkha-83 

adi-136 

anuvidba-82 

aktu-103 

adugu-136 

aiiuvidbiyatam-89 

aks-78, 158, 160 

addii-136 

anuvidhiyare-89 

aksat-46 

addi-136 

anavidhiyyati-82 

aksase-46 

anapayite-91 

anuvekhamaae-90 

ag-72. 82 

anhati-161 

aQuvotare-S9 

agnayi-108 

at-42 

ant-72 

agm-106 

atati— 19. 67, 136 

antaka-109 

aghaam-S9 

atate-49 

antaradha-S3 

anka-72 

atasih-104 

antaradhayati-Si 

aaku»-lll 

atithi-106 

and-72 

ankte-49 

atithih-136 

annayu-113 

ankh-60 

atkah-lOS 

anhati-161 

ang-78 

atti-55, 79 

apatyam-109 

anga-72, 82 

atri-105 

apara-llO 

aagikr-80 

atha-29 

apas-104 

angult-107 

atth-83 

apasya-104 

anghn-107 

ad-class of 39, 40 

apinaddlia-95 

acati-46, 49 

42 

aputriya-120 

acate-46, 49 

ada-86 

apnas-106 

ajati-49 

adarsat-79 

abobra— 3 1 

ajate-49 

adasva-53 

abhavani-llC 

ajathya-121 

adnian-106 

abhiruyai-96 

ajanani-116 

admara-115 i 

abbnja-lOS 

anc-42. 159 

adhama-110 

1 am-42 

anj-42 

adbara-llO 

amati-55 

anjaltkr-80 

adhobha-80 

amatyah-109 

anjira-164 

an-42 

amatra-105 

atai-99 

aaakti-49 

amate-49 

atati-67, 136 

aaab-49, 53 

aminanta-3 1 

atavi-116 

anate-49 

ainIti-49 

atta-101 

aniti-35 

amiva-116 

attai-99 

amyutta-92 

amisi -55 

attana-76 

aniIa-107 

ami tatva-109 

atta-136 

anun Isa-113 

ame-55 
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ambara-24 

ay-56 

ayab-103 

ayati-49, 56 

ayate-49 

ayatha-106 

ayasmaya-110 

ayuvaDta-58 

arani-104 

aranyani-108, 122 

an-104 

anstatati-109 

arns-105, 117 

arkin-108 

an:-42 

arcis-104 

arj 42 56, 100 

arjati-56 

arjita-lOO 

arnava-121 

arti-55 

artha-106 

ard-42, 159 

aTdati-65 

ardayati-65, 

ardhika-120 

arb-73 

aTbhaka-109 

arya-1 10 

arv-73 

arvactna-108 

arvavat-llO 

ars-60 

aTsati-49 

arsate-49 

arh-42 

arhati-46 

arhate-46 

al-78 


aIain-78 

alamkaroti-SO 

alamkrta— 80 

alaha-86 

alipat-96 

av-42. 159 

avakrnta-114 

avaccbinnati-78 

avate-56 

avadaghca-114 

avadbit-79 

avapuna-114 

avama— 119 

avamanya-l 14 

avara-119 

avalag-79 

avasthaya-114 

avasnava-114 

a\ ikkbitteiia~92 

avitbya-121 

avocat-79 


as-42, 65, 158, 161 
asa-8S 


asana-104 

as'ani-104 

a4imana-S9 

asna-lC6 

ainati-49 


a',ni'’-115 

asn itapibatiy a-80 

asnite-49 

asoute-49 

asDoti-49,161 

ain-107 

aSila-llO 

asva-156 

as-^2, 83 , 86 87, 88, 
89 

asitavaty atithau-151 
aeaukr-SO 


astam-eti-80 
asti-79, 93 
asiis-136 
asyati-46 
asyate-46 
ah- 158, 161 
ahamkara-SO 
ahamkuryat-SO 
aht-104 
ahnoti-161 
agam-82 
agnivesi-108 
acam-82 
aji-104 
anapita-91 
atu-136 
adhatta-100 
' adhapa-100 
adbappa-100 
adhava-100 
andira-122 
atatayin-llO 
atmasatkrtya-80 
adamaaa-S9 
aDapayita-91 
andola-122 
ap-42 158, 161 
apnute-46 
apnoti-46 
amantraniya- 104 
amayati— 55 
amusyayana-108 
ar-60 

strabba-86, 86 

arabhaTe-89 

arabbisaTe-89 

arseya-109 

alabha-86 

as-42, 80 

asati-49 
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asti-48 
aste-48 
aha- 79 

1-42, 78, 83 . 86, 87, 

°ihhha-86 

iksvahu-104 

ihhhati-48 

ihkhate-43 

ing-43 

iiigati-49 

ingate-49 

iccha-87 

icchati-56 

icchami-92 

icha-87 

icbati-30 

ichate-50 

®ijya-118 

it-67, 136 

jte-49 

itvara-107 

idhma-llS 

in-78 

inoti-3G, 64, 

iDdrani-108 

indh-42 

inv-158, 161 

invati-64 

imB-76 

imh-76 

iyarti-S6 

il-42, 158 

is-42. 42 

isati-56 

i$e-56 

istakava-121 

istatvata-109 

ieti-105 


5snati-56 

ismiQ-106 

isyati-50, 56, 70 

isyate-50 

iksati-SO 

lksate-50 

id-159. 161 

idenya-112 

iyate-56 

il-161 

is-42 

iM-104 

isvara-107. 115 
isati-49 
isate-49 
is-76 
ih-42. 76 
ihati-48 
ibate-48 
u, class of, 39 
okkoda-130 
nkkoda-130 
ukkodi-130 
ukkodiya-130 
I ukkhinai-95 
aktha-118 
uks-42. 160 
uksati-50 
uksate-50 
uksan-103, H4 
uksar-104 
ugghu»ai-96 
uc-42, 159 
uccidai-96 
ujjh-67, 79 
utb-160 
uttaiDa-109 
utsa-121 
ud-4e 


ndvat-123 

unap-56 

iinoti-56 

nnd-42 

upatyaka-123 

upala-120 

upahanati-86, 88 

nbh-42 

abhati-66 

ubhayavin-lll 

ubhnas-56 

uinbh-42 

ambhata-56 

ura8-104 

nrasigrhya-SO 

urn-105 

urb-73 

urv-73 

uIbanisnu-114 

uv5ca-79 

uve-56 

uv\ iva-94 

u»mana-58 

U5-42 

°usni-115 

assasati-92 

uh-42 

iinkh-60 

urikr-SO 

urjasvaIa-122 

iirnaya-1 13 

urnii-106, 118 

uh—43 

uhati-49, 50 
uhate-49, 50, 146 
uhe-146 
r-42, 67 
rkva-107 
rkvan-107 
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rc-lS9 

rcchati-46, 56 - 

FCchBte-46 

rch-42 

rj-36 

rjisa-107 

r]uman-l 19 

rjyate-56 

rfi]-42 

rfijati— 49, 56 

rnjate-49, 56 

rn-42, 56 

riiati-56 

rnavan-llO 

rnoti-49, 56 

rnve-49 

rt-67 

rtaCi-136 

rtayu-113 

rdh-42. 159 

rdhyati-49 

rdhyate-49 

rbhva-107 

rsabba-110 

ekata-109 

ekatiya-120 

ekakin-120 

ekamsikr-80 

ej-42 

edi-136 

etiH9, 56 

edh-42, 80. 159 

edhatu-116 

elima-121 

es-42 

esati-49 56 
esaie-49 
ehati-50 
ehate-50 
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otu-105 

oma-82 

kams-159 

kak-43 

kakiid man-1 14 
kakkh-43 
kakh-43 
kacchura-122 
kaSc-43 
batt-60 
kathora-122 
kaddhai-76 
kanati-71 
kaneru-33 
kandula-122 
kata-90 
lkatithd-110 
kath-43, 67 
katthau-49 
kattbate-49 
kath-43. 67 
kantaU-84 
kandati-70 
kap-6S 
I kapila-110 
, kappara-97 
^ kam-nominal forms of 
I ^30 

kama-86, 129 
kamana-129 
kamp-42, 61 

- nominal forms of 
129, 130, 131 
kampa-86 
kampati-48 
kampate-48 
kampila-115 
kamboca-145 
kamboya-14S 


I kara*nomiaal forms of 
I 130, 130 
I kara-87, 88 
I karai-9S 
' karana-104 
I karati-84 
karantt-56 
karamina-89 
karisa-121 
karuna-118 
karenu-33 
karo-87, 88 
karoti-50, 56, 84 
karote-B9 
karotha-92, 92 
karonte-89 
kar]-43 
kartad-36, 68 
kartari-115 
I kartva-106 
karb-73 
karmBtba-122 
karmara-110 
karmara-122 
karv-73 
karsati-46, 83 
karsate-46 
karsi-56, 104 
kal-43 
kala-87, 88 
kaIas'a-111 
kale-87, 88, 92 
kaIeti-92 
kalemi-92 
kaIpya-112 
kaIl-159 
kalvantu-105 
kavitvana-109 
kas-42 

kasaU-50, 38 
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kasate-30 

kassati-83 

kak-60 

kanks-42 

kanksati-50 

kuksate-50 

kathu-29 

kaneru-119 

ksinma-119 

kiimati-129 

kamya-117 

kayas-116 

kirita-91 

kareu-91 

kalapita-91 

kas-42 

ka^ti-48 

ka»te-4S 

ka$-43, 65 

kasati-49 

k5sate-49 

kit-43 

kit-79 

kiaati-83 

kirati-50 

kirate-SO 

kil-99 

kiwra-122 

kisai-95, 96 

kirtenya-lOS 

ku-42 

kUG-42. 159 

kucati-50 

kaciU-116 

knfic-43 

kuncate-50 

kunj-43 

kutila-112 

kuttayati-68 


kutiaka-113 
kund-43 
kuts-43 
kuth-43 
kup-43, 61 
kupyati-50 
kupyate-50 
kubbati-84 
kararava-121 
kurute-50 
kuruin-136 
kurta-32 
kurtani-32 
kurd-43 
kurdt-32 
kurmi-136 
kurvati-84 
kurvanti-84 
kus-43 
kuhai-95 
kuj-42, 159 
kn)ate-46 
I Kud-42 
' kudayati-68 
I kun-43, 159 
I kurdati-50 
I krirdate-50 
kr-42, 56, 63. 85, 88, 
89 

-nominal formsof 131-2 

krcchra-24 

krd-72 

iiraute-50 

krnoti-SO, 56 

krt-42, 56 

krta van-151 

krtnu-105 

krntaii 46, 50, 56, 68 

kratate-5Q 

kratatra-117 


krp-42. 68, 72. 159, 
162 

krpa-162 

krpana-104, 162 

krpanayate-162 

krpanin-162 

krpanyate-162 

krpanyu-162 

krpate-24, 162 

krpayatt-162 

krpa-117, 162 

krpayate-162 

krpalu-162 

krpsra-24 

krs'-159 

krs-42 

krsati-SO, 83 

krsate-50 

krsika-120 

krsivaIa-111 

krsnasa-12 1 

krt-42 

klp-42 

keI-79 

kev-63, 66 

ke5ava-121 

koraboca-1 15 

kostikr-80 

knuy-43 

kmar-45, 159 

krak&-60 

kratu-105 

krand-42 

krandati-46, 70 

krandate-46 

krap-68. 72 

kra pate-162 

kram-42 

-nominal forms of 131 
krama-86 
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kramati-50 
kraniate-50 
kri-class of 39, 40 
42 

krid-42. 99 

kridati-50 

kridate-50 

krmati-50 

krinite-50 

krunc-43 

krud-72 

krudhyati -46 

krudhyate-46 

krus-42 

krud-62 

krudayati-dS 

krud-42 

kroM.H-46, 50 

krosate-46, SO 

kladathu-118 

klaiidati-70 

klaiii-43 

klamatba-llS 

klid-43 

khdyati-50 

klidyate-50 

klis-43 

klisyati-SO 

khsyate-50 

kvath-42 

kvathati-50 

kvatbate-50 

kvanati-71 

ksa5j-159 

ksan-42, 87 

ksana-87 

ksanute-50 

ksanoti-SO 

ksap^dl, 158 


ksapati-48, 65 

ksapate-48 

ksamati-48 

ksamate-48 

ksayatk-56 

ksaTati-46 

ksarate-46 

ksal-42 

k«-42. 43 

ksin-42 

ksiaati-56 

ksinoti-56 

ksidbt-56 

ksip-42, 158 

ksipati-46 

ksipate-46 

k$ipita-112 

kMpta-90 

ksiyati-56 

ksij-159 

ksiban-114 

k«yate-56 

ksiv-43 

ks,u-42 

ksufl-42. 64, 04 

ksup-60 

ksubhnati— 56 

ksubh-’uyus-56 

ksubhyaU-50, 56 

ksubbyate-50 

kseti-S6 

ksetra-117 

ksai-42 

ksodati-SO 

ksodate-50 

ksobbate-56 

ksnu-42 

ksmilati-?! 

kavid-48 


ksvid-43, 159, 160 
ksvedati-68 
ksvedati-68 
kbakkh-43 
khac-43 
khaj-43 
kha3]-43 
khan-42 
kbanati— 50 
khanate-50 
khanitra-117 
khambha-17 
khai]-159 
kharjura-148, 148 
kharb-73 
kharv-73 
khatkrtya 80 
khad-42 
kbanapapita-91 
khanaptta-90 
kbid-42, 61 
khipa-87 
khud-60 
, kbeIati-65 
I khev-63 
I gaccha-86, 86 
gaccbati-SO 
gacchate-50 
gaccbamane-92 
gacba-86 
gajati-68 
ganjati-68 
, gad-160 
gananiya-112 
gaad-61, 83 
ganhati-83, 84 
gatosmi-151, 151 
gadatt-65 
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gadh-60 

gaadh-83 

gam-42,48,98 

gama-S6 

gamai-93 

gar-61.78 

garati-69 

garaha-86 

garimaii-119 

gariyams-119 

garuta-118 

garj-43 ,61,78 

garjatt-50 

garjate-50 

gard-62 

gardabha-122 

garb-73 

garv-73 

garh-42 

garhati-48 

garbate-4& 

gaI-43 

gaIa-86 

gaIati-69,69 

gavts-81 

gavisti-81 

gaves-70,80 

gavesana-81 

ga-42,159 

gangeya-121 

gata-105 

gayati-30 

gayate-50 

gayatra-117 

gargika-1 19 

gargeya-119 

gargya-119 

gargyayana-119 

gargyayani-119 


gah-42 

gahati-48 

gahate-48 

girati-69 

giIati-69 

gilayu-113 

gu-42,159 

gnnj-43.159 

gQ5jatj-68 

gunjulIa-97 

gunjella-97 

gunjolIa-97 

guathayati-69 

gummada-97 

gur-42 

gurati-48 

gurate-48 

gurd-42 

gulph-60 

guvai-95 

gusp-60 

gu-43 

gurdh-60 

guh-42 

guhaU-30 

guhate-50 

gr-42, 42 

giJ-6S 

grnj-68 

graattt-S6 

grnati-50 

grnite-50 

grtsa-107.121 

grdh-42 

grdhnu-106 

grnthau-e9 

grbh-42 

grbhi-104 

grh-42,68,72 


grhu-105 

grhnati-68 

grbnate-68 

grhiiati-50,50 

grhnrte-50,50 

gr-42 

gepate-70 

gev-63,66 

gosate-70 

gomaya-121 

gomin-120 

gaudhera-122 

grath-S6 

grathn5ti-56,69 

granth-42,56 

grantha-147 

granthBU-56,69 

granthi-104 

grabh-64 

gras-64 

grasati-48 

grasate-4& 

grah-42,72 

graha-88 

gramina-121 

gl5-42 

;glina-116 

glSni-lie 

gI5yati-46, glayate-46 

glepate-70 

glev-e3 ,66 

glesate-70 

ghat-43 

ghatati-30 

ghatate-SO 

gharukka-97 

gharma-118 

gharsati-50 

gharsate-SO 
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ghas-64 

gbasai-95 

ghasun-H5 

ghasmara~115 

ghasvara-115 

ghatuka-105 

gbimsati-70 

ghinnate-68 

ghisa-94 

ghumsate-70 

ghudukka'9'? 

ghun-71 

ghuTinate-68 

ghns— 

ghurn-71 

gh5rnati-50 

ghurnate-30 

ghr-42.160 

ghrna-106 

glirnnate-68 

ghrs-43 

ghrsati-70 

gbrsu-96 

ghrsta-65 

“ghrwa-96 

gbotaka-156 

ghosati-40 

ghosate-50 

gbra-42 

ghrati-56 

caku-29 

cakora-122 

cakkam-29, 29 

cakram-29 

cakn-lC4 

caks-42 

cakksati-50 

caksate-50 

caksas-iie 

caksus — 117 


catikramana 117 

caccara-97 

cat-68 

cat-42. 72, 159 
caturtha-110 
caturvaya-llO 
'cad-72, 159 
can- 159 
j cand-43 
icapala-115 
' cam-82 
I camu-105 
' cayat-56 
carata-122 
j carati-50 
carate-50 
I caraim-92 
I carett-83 
|carb-43. 73 
,carv-43, 64, 72 
carvati-64 
carsni-107 
cala-86, 98 
calai-96, 98, 99 
calati-50, 98 
calate-50 
caljati-98 99, 101 
calyate-99, 101 
calIa-S8, 101 
calIai-96, 98, 99 
caba-97 
caudasa-t43 
cay-42 
caritra-117 
caru-107, 115 
cavu5asa-76, 115 
ci-42, 61 
cikit-103 
cikitvit-107 
ciketi-77 
cikbyapayifa-117 


citha-86 

cit-61, 79 

citra-115 

cttba-86 

cinat-142 

cinati-84 

cinute-50 

cinoti-50, 56, 84 

Cint-51 

-nominal forms of, 13C 
cintatt-142 
cintayati-50, 142 
cintayate-50 > 
cintam kr-142 
ciranthi-147 
cirandhi-147 
cut~68, 72 
cntt-68 
cud-72 
cunt-68, 72 
cund 
cund-159 
cumb-159. 160 
cunibati-50 
cumbate-50 
cumbane-ieo 
curn-158, 159 
CU5-43 
crt-42, 68 
cetati-50, 77 
cetana-113 
ceti-56 
cetante-50 
cestati-46, 50 
cestate-46 50 
codati-50 
codate-50 
codita-9l 
codeti-91 
,cyavaU-48, 50 
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cyavate-48, 50 

chana-87 

chattnkam-120 

chad-42, 43, 79 

chadi-117 

chadis-117 

chand-42, 79 

chara-43 

chard ati-69 

chardi-117 

chaTdis-117 

chadayati-5G 

chadayate-50 

chid-42, 64 

chindaki-81 

chiiidati-84 

chiniiaaii-78 

chrnatti-46, 69 

chrtati-69 

chrdati-69 

chrntte-46 

cho-42 

chotita-69 

chodayati-69 

jamh-60 

jaks-78 

jaghana-79 

jaghasa-79 

]a]-43, 169 

jajaatt-56 

jajjh- 60 

ian]-159 

]aS}apuka-113 

jatna-122 

ianai-95 

jan-42. 42, 56 

-nominal forms of, 130 

janati-50, 36, 93 


janate-50 
janayam akar-142 
jani-114 
janitavya-109 
janita-92 
janitra-117 
janitva-112 
janitvana-109 
janisva-66 
japati-46, 51 
japate-46, 51 
jabh-43 
jambh— 12 
jambhate-71 
jayah-51 
jayate-51 
jayanta-116 
jayisnu-114 
jar-62 
jjaratba-122 
jaranda-116 
I jarati-56 
I jarutha-106, 118 
I ]arch-72 
I jarjb-72 
jalpati-47, 50 
jalpate-47, 50 
jaIpaJ^a-113 
javar-31 
jas-42 
jahami-83 
jagar-61 
jagauka-105, 113 
jagr-42 

jagrvi-107, 115 
janati-93 

jan-Nominal forms 
of, 130 


I ] ana- 88 
[janali-50 
janate-50 
ljana-88, 88 
janati-31, 84 
janite-51 
|jiyati-50 
|j5yate-50, 56 
Ji-42, 159, 
]ia-94 
jighnati-52 
jighnate-52, 59 
jighra-98 
jighrati-56 
I ]innu'’-92 
]ina-88 

jinau-50, 83, 88 
,]inoti-64 
jinv-42, 159 
jinvati-60, 64 
]invate-50 
jima-94 
jis-160 
jisnvlOS 
jia-P4 
jiyate-SO 
jiryati-50. 56 
jiryate-50 
]Iv-42 

]ivati-47, 50 

]ivatu-ll6 

jivitu-lie 

jud-158 

jurati-56 

]Us-42 

]Usati-48, 5o 
]asate-48, 50 
juhute-34 
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juhoti-53, 83 

ju-42 

jur-42 

jurm-106 

iuryati~56 

jurv-42 

juha-S7 

jr-56 

jrinbhati-4S. 51 

jrnibhate-4S, 51| 71 

jr-42 

]et% a-112 

jeni-79 

jeh-7S 

jaitra-105 

iosa-103 

]ofaa-87 

iSap-42 

Jrf 15 159 

]nati-105 

jyotati-50 

jyotate-50 

]yotis-24, 104 

jyotsna-121 

jri-42, 159 

jvar-42 

]val-42 

jvalati-47, 50 

ivalate-47, 50 

talati-71 

tvalati-71 

thaai-96 

damsa-69 

dayate-69 

dasa- 60 

diyate-69 

dhanrlalla-97 

dhaQdulla-97 

dhandliola-97 
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dhandhona-97 

dhapa-100 

dhappa-100 

dhava-100 

nai-96 

niccballa-97 

mcchoIa-97 

nolla-97 

tams-42 

tak-65 

takva-107 

taks-159 

taksan-103, 114 

taksauvanti-57 

tang-43 

tangati-70 

ta5c-42, 159 

tatati-69 

tataka-120 

tattu-135 

tad-135, 136 

tada-97 

tadati-69 

tandula-107 

tandulah l35 

tatratya-123 

tatha ]tra-165 

tan-class of, 39, 40, 42 

tanayitnu-105 

tanute-51 

tanoti-51, 83 

tantu-llO 

tand-42, 60 

tap-42 

tapati-51, 65 

tapate-51 

tapas-104 

tapyati-51 


tapyate-51 
taitt-42, 65 
tar-65 

tarati-51, 57 

tarate-5 1 

tarisa-121 

tarute-50, 57 

taru^-121 

tarusa-107 

tark-43 

tarkayati-50 

tarkayate-50 

tarj-43 

tarjati-50 

larjate-50 

tard-42 

tard3tl~69 

tarpanti'-57 

tarsula-115 

talumbu-135 

tavastara-109 

tavisa-107 

tas-159 

taEai-96 

taspiin-148 

tasmim-14S 

tilu-135 

tada-135 

tadhi-69 

tapayisnu-lOS 

tamyati-47, 50 

tainyate-47, SO 

tay-159 

taIa-13S 

t5sti-57 

tig-72 

tigina-lC6, 115 
tij-159 
tittha-86, 86 
tm-83 
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tina-83 
titarti-SO 57 
tip-79 
tirati-SO, 57 

tirate-50 

• 

tirobhuyate-SO 

tiryakkrtya-80 

tU-160 

tist ha-98 

tisthati-53 

tisthate-53 

tiksna-108 

tirtha-118 

tiryati-57 

tu-t2 

tuc-42 

tuj-43 

tnjat-37 

tuHj-t2, 159 

tunJate-50, 57 

tunjanti-SO 

tu5]amaaa-57 

tut-72 

tud-72 

tunda-150 

tutorti-57 

tud- class of, 39, 40 
42. 64 

tudati-47, 50, 83, 94 

tudate-47, SO 

tund-42 

tup-43 

tuph-72 

tubh-72 

tump-43, 73 

tumb-72 

turati-50, 57 

turate-SO 

turiya-108 


turb-73 
turyama-57 
turva-42, 73 
turvani-107 
tul-43 

tus-42, 60, 62 
tus-42 

tusyati-47, 50 

tusyate-47, 50 

tur-42 

turni-106 

tr-79 

trna-83 

trnatti-50, 69, ISO 

trnasa-121 

trd-42. 65, 136, 150 

trdati-69 

tratte-50, ISO 

trnda-150 

trp-42, 139 

trp5Iu-122, 128 

trpnoti-57 

trpyati-47, 50, 57 

trpyate-47, 50 

trnip-42. 57 

trmpati-57 

trs-42 

trsa-117 

trffl-113, 117 

trsu-113 

ti-42 

tej-42, 159 
tejasvin-120 
tep-79 
tailiaa-l21 
tojatt-57 
tyajati-47, 50 
tyajate-47, SO 
traagati-70 


trap-42 

trapa-86 

trapati-48, 50 

trapate-48, 50 

trayoda^-76 

tras-42, 65, 160 

trasati-47, SO 

trasate-47, SO 

tra-65 

tnma-121 

trut-43, 60 

trud-60 

treta-109 

*trems-78 

trai-42,159 

tratdasa-76 

tvak-65 

tvaks-42, 43, 159 

tvahg-62 

tvangati-70 

tvac-42 

tvar-42 

tvarati-48, 50 

trarate-48, 50 

tvis-42, 43 

tsar-42 

thunati-84 

thunoti-84 

thurv-42 

dam^2 69 

damstra- 105 

damstra-117, 146 

damstrika-147 

dakka-86 

daks-42, 159, 159 

daksati-SO 

daksate-50 

dakha-86 

dagh-42, 159 


'14 
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daiigb-159 

dattha-146. 147 

datte-51 

dad-57. 61, 159 

dadati-51, 57. 83 

dadate-Sl 

dadar4i-79 

dadati~51, 57, 83 

dadh-57 

dadhati-57, 83 

dadhati-51. 57 

dadbSsi-83 

dadhrba-103 

dadhrsv-104 

dan-60, 62 

dantttra-122 

dantura-146 

daada^lia-113 

dam-42, 60 

dambh-42 

day-42, 159 

daridia-42, 80 

darman-106 

darvi-107 

darsata-103 

dal-43 

dalab'-65 

da^65, 69 

daati-51 

da&.te-51 

daa-42, 65, 159 

dasyu-107 

dassita-91 

dasseti-91 

dah-^2 

dah-ta-149 

dahati-47, 51, 57 

dahate-47, 51 

dahasi-83 


dahyati-57 

d5--t2. 43 . 57. 61. 64 
159 

dakba-86 

datha-146. 147 

dadhia-147 

dadhlk5-147 

dSti-57 

dana-104. 117 

dana-106 

dafaniya-112 

dapita-91 

damaa-114 

day-61. 114 

dayamaaa-57 

dava-103 

davane-77 

da^2, 57, 159 

dasati-57 

daiaratba-119 

dasnoti-57 

dasva-115 

dasti-57 

das-42. 78, 159 

daseraka-122 

diggha-140 

dita-151 

ditae-144 

ditaga-144 

ditanti-151 

ditama-151 

ditetha-151 

ditemi-151 

ditesI-151 

didrlisenya-112 

didesta-57 

dinv-159 

dip-nominal forms of, 
130 

dibbaU-83 


diyase-50 

div-class of. 39, 40, 
—42.43,101,159 
dis-43 
di»ta-118 
diiti-47. 50, 51, 5> 
di4te-47. 50, 51 
disyati-57 
dI-42 

diks-43, 78 

*diggha-140 

dJgha-HO 

didivi-115 

dide-78 

didyati-50 

didyate-50 

didhi-42 

didhi-78 

dip-43 

dipyat!-48, 51 

dipy3ti-48, 51 

diyati-50, 69 

dirgba-140 

divyati-51 , 77 

divyate-47, 51 

diha-140 

dn-43 

dugdbe-51 

dudh-60 

durb-73 

durv-73 

dnl-43 

davas-77 

dus-43 

dnsyati-47, 51 
dnsyate-47, 51 
(sure) duhita-24 
duhet-57 
dubyati-50, 57 
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duhyate-SO 

du-43 

duraka-t09 

di-I60 

drmh-42, 79, 1S9 

drmfaati-50, 65 

drmhate-SO 

drbh-42, 160 

drs-43, 99 

drsi-118 

driika-120 

drstku-120 

drsenya-108 

drsvaii-H4 

drh-42. 79. 159 

dekkha-92 

dekha-86 

denati-93 

deya-109 

devatat-109 

devatSti-169 

devati-51 

devate-Sl 

desya-111 

desaa-108 

deha-117 

daIvya-llO 

do-42 

dogdha-149 

dogdbi-51, 57 

doghda-149 

dyati-64 

dyat-43, 103 

dyumaa-117 

dyotati-48, 51 

dyotate-24, 48, 51, 77 

drain-43 

dravati-51, 77 


dravate-51 

dra-42 

drakh-72 

drSgh-43. 72. 159, 162, 
163 

draghayatt-162 

draghtta-162 

draghiman-162 

draghistha-162 

dnghman-162 

dru-43 

druvaya-llO, 120 
druh-43 

druhyati-47, 51, 77 

druhyate-47, 51 

drek-159 

dvaadva-24 

dvigunakr-80 

dvita-109 

dvitiya-108 

dvidbabh5ta-80 

dvIs-43 

dvisati-51 

dvisate-31 

dviste-51 

dvesti-51 

dhaksi-57 

dhatte-51 

dhan-42. 77 

dham-42. 60 

dbama-98 

dhamati-47, 51 

dbamate, 47, 51 

dhamaai-116 

dbamaiii-116 

dbarma-118 

dhaisaii-57 

dha-43 . 57. 100 


dhati-57 

dhapayati-100 

dbapayate-100 

dhapyate-100 

dhayeta-57 

dbaru-l 15 

*dhiIa-86 

dbavati-51 

dhavate-51 

dhinv-65, 159 

dhI-43, 79 

dhunati-84 

dbunute— 51 

dhunoti-51, 84 

dhurb-73 

dhurv-73 

dhuti-105 

dhunnte-5l 

dhuDoti-51 

dhunnn-106, 110 

dbumra— 110, 122 

dhurv-42 

dhr-43 

dbrj-72 

dbr5]-72 

dbrs-43, 57 

dhrsnat-57 

dhrsnoti-57 

dhe-43 

dbena-106, 114 
dbor-43 
dhma-43 
dhya-79 
dhyayati-47, 51 
dhyayate-47, 51 
dhyai-43 
dhTaj-42, 72 
dhra5j-72 
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dhram-43 

dhrut-77 

dhrek-159 

dhvains-43 

dhvamsati-Sl 

dhvamsate-51 

dhvaj-43 

dhvan-42, 43 

dhvr-42, 159 

nak?-42 

naksati-50 

naksate-50 

nagiia-106 

nat-43 

natati-69 

nadati-47, 51 

nadate-47, 51 

nadi-104 

nand~64 

nandati-47, 51 

naiidate-47, 51 

n abb-42 

iiaiD-43 

namati-Sl 

aamate-51 

namaskaroti-SO 

nav-43 

nayati-51 

iiayate-51 

nardati-47, 51 

Dardate-47, 51 

ijaI-62 

iiavati-50 

navate-50, 57, 77 

nava-108 

na^ti-50 

na»te-50 

nasjati-47, 51 


nasyate-47, 51 
nahus-105 
nahyati-51 
nahyate-51 
oa-class of 39 
nath-43 , 72. 159 
nathati-48, 51 
nathate-48, 51 
niidh-^3. 72. 159 
nabhila-122 
naman-106 
n51a-25 
nalikera-122 
nims-42 159. 160 
iHks-78, 159. 160 
mkhaIyali-93 
nigirna van-1 51 
nighantu-147 
nid-61 
ninya-121 
nitya-123 
nind-43 
nindati-47, 51 
nindate-47. 51 
ninv-160 
nipesapita-91 
nimna-llO. 117 
niyati-93 
□ivacanekr-SO 
nivat-110 
nisitha-118 
ntgoha-145 
nu-class of,-39 
-43. 65, 159. 161 
nnd-43 . 64, 158 
nudali-51, 77 
nadate-51 
nnv5ti-57 


nu-159, 161 

nutana-109 

nrt-43 

nrtatt-69] 

nrtyalI-47, 51, 69 

nrtyate-47, 51 

nrmna-117 

ne-86 

netar-105 

nedatl-47, 50 

nedate-47, 50 

nauti-57 

pakamam.ina-90 

pakami — na-90 

pakva-115 

pac-43 

pacataki-81 

pacati-51 

pacate-51 

paj-61 

paja-87 

pancama-llO 

pat- 43 

patipajetba-89 

patIpoga-145 

path-43 

pathati-47, 51, 71 

pathate-47-51 

pan-43, 159, 161, 

paiiati-48, 51 

panate-48 51 

panayati-112 

panayya-112 

pandita-148 

pandii-149 

pat-43 

patage-122 
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patati~47, 51 
patate-47-51 
patatra-117 
patayau-107, 122 
pataka-113 
patti-116 
patni-llO 
pad-43 
padati-116 
padyati-48, 50 
padyate-48, 50 
“padva-115 
pan-159, 161 
papoti-84 
pay-44 
payate-57 
payai-96 
par-61 , 65 
parakraniate-89 
paramaprasada-8 0 
paramaprasadayam 
asa-80 

paTi(ra]k(a]mate-89 

pariniyanti-93 

paribhottuyam-97 

parusa-108 

parusni-110 

parka-142 

parthati-71 

partliate-71 

pard-44 

parpharikar-105 

parb-73 

parv-73 

paivattya-108 

pal-44 

palabamanuna-90 


palay-79 
palinata°-92 
palput-61 
Pasuraksi-114 
pasnrak^ia-114 
pasyati-51, 79 
pasyate-51 
passa-86 
pa-43, 57, 61. 65 
pamsura-110 
patayamano-92 
panda-148 
p3ndura-148 
pati-57 
papunati-84 
papunata { ti )-87, 
papanati-87 
papova-87 
I payamina-90 
parayati-99 
parwatrya-120 
palayati-99 
j javaka-lOS 
' pim^76 
pim4ati-50 
piin»te-50 
pimbe-50 
ptmsta-148 
picchila-122 
pxni-44 
piaaddhai-95 
pinaddliavai-95 
pmda-148, 149 
pitrvya-111, 123 
piaasti-50 
pinv-42. 57, 65, 160 
pinvat-57 


pinvati'-fiQ 

pmvate-5!> 

pipatu-50, 57 

plparti-57 

pipite-50 

piprkso-113 

piba-98 

pibati-51, 57 

pibate-51 

pibd-661 

piyana-57 , 

pis-42. 148 160 

pi^ga-12^ 

pisuna-118 

pis-43 

pisai-96 

pi-43, 61 

pId-43, 99 

pidayati-98 

piplhi 57 

pIyusa-107 

pn-99 

p!dei-98 

piva-115 

pivan-107 

p5sa-76 

pnjjam-142 

puncam-142 

pnnjam-142 

pnt-44 

pntati-69 

pandarika-120 

punati-51, 88 

punite-51 

purena-110 

piirisa-121 

, purutama-109 
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purnsatvata-109 

purobita-llB 

purobiti-116 

pumaii-~148 

pus-43 

pusp-44, ]06, 121, 148 

pubyatI-47, 51 

pusyate-47, 51 

pusa-87 

pu-43 ' 

pucu-141 

pujaya-142 

pujayati-141, 142, 143 
146 

puja-141, 143 

pujam-142, 142 

pujarokr-142 

puot-116 

puy-42 

puyatl-47, 50 

puyate-47, 50 

pur-42 

purna-14g 

pviryamana-57 

pus-159 

pusu-141 

pr-^4, 57, 149, 159 

prksa-107 

prnkte-51 

prc-42, 142 

prcoh-79 

prcchati-51 

prcchate-51 

prEca-142 

prncati-141 ' ■ ■ 

pr5cani-142 

prncam akar-142 


prncam calara-142 
prncam cakre-142 
pjncam-142 
prncam karotu-142 
prncam kr-142 
prn-37, 79, 149 
praakti-51, 141 
prnati-50, 57 
prnate-50 
prnati-57, 79 
prnuyat-57 
prnta-149 
prnda-149 
prtana-69 
prthati-71 
I prthu-105 
prs-160 
pr-42 
pekkha-g9 
pekkbami-92 
pacelima-112 
peccha-99 
peru-107 
pev-63, 66 
pesseti-92 
pes-82 
pesatt-70 
pesita-91 
peseti-gi 
pain-158 
pya-65 

pyay-43,’57. 159 
pyai-57, 159 
pracaIaka-113 
pracch>-43 
pratna-109 


prath-43 

prathati-51 

pTatbate-5l 

pravat-123 

pravadisu 113 

pravabika-118 

prama-118 

pras-44 

praaamna-90 

pra-42 

pradarbabhaa-80 

pradhvant krtya-80 

prapunat>-87, 

pnya-103 

piibitosmi-151 

pri-43 

prinati-51 

prmlte-51 

priyau-Sl 

prIyate-31 

pru-42 65 

prus-ieO 

prusnute~51 

prusnuvanti-51 

preks-99 

pres-82 

presate-70 

protb-42 

plavati-48, 51 

plavate-48, 51 

plu-43, 65 

plus-44, 160 

psa-77 

phar-nominal forms of 
130 

pbal-44 
pbalati-51 , 65 



phaIate-51 

phalukr-80 

phntta-90 

pliuU-61 

phusita-90 

bamh-44, 159 

badh-43.61 

badtanati-51 

badhnite-51 

bandh-44, 61 

bandhu-118 

baiidhata-109 

baiidhuta-122 

babhuva-79 

babhra4i-121 

barb-73 

barv-73 

barb-42 

barbiiia-121 

badula-122 

bahuphalaka-31 

bataula-122 

Mdh-43 

badbati-49, 51 

badbate-49, 51 

bind-ieO 

bibbayam cakara- 

bibbarti-58 

bibbeti-51 

bimbava-121 

bi^lSS 

bnkk-44 

bud^i-69 

bDdyati-69 

bnddbeyam-78 

bndb-43 

budhiia-106 
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budhyati-49, 51 

budhyate-49, 51 

bubbuksa-117 

brh-42. 159 

brmb-42. 159 

brmhati-51, 65 

brmhate-51 

bogalu-13S 

bogulu-138 

bodayati-69 

bodbati-51 

bodbate-51 

bob-138 

bobba-138 

bobbe-138 

bol-138 

bolayati-69 

bolne-138 

bolla-97. 138 

bravitj-S2, 79 

brabmanya-l 20 

bru-43, 138 

brute-52 

bbaks-44 

bhaksati-51 

bhaksate-Sl 

bbaj-43 

bbajati-52 

bhajate-52 

bhajenya-112 

bha3j-43 

bbaHjatI-84 
bbat-68 
bhan-43, 161 
bbanati-70, 71 
bbanati-92 
bhaniti-116 


bhaad-44, 160 

bhan-42, 61, 161 

bbaiiati-70 

bhand-42, 160 

bbaiidbab-84 

bhayate-5l 

bbar-65 

bbara-117 

bbarata-103 

bharat«-52, 58 

bharate-52 

bharj-44 

bbarti-58 
bharts-43 
bharb-73 
bhaTman-117 
bhai:v-42, 64, 73 
bbBrvati-64 
bhal-159 
bbaIl-139 
bbavati-47, 52 
bbavate-47. 52 
bbasati-51 
bbasate-5l 
bba8-64, 77 
bbasaIa-115 
bha-43, 83 
bbati-77 
bbann-114 
bhamin-106 
bbaia-117 
bbavuka-113 
bhasati-49, 51 
bsasate-49. 51 
' bbas-43, 65 
bba3ati-47, 52, 77 
bbasate-47, 52 
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bhasura-115 ' "< 
bhiks-43, 78 , 
bbiksati-49, 82 i 
bhiksate 49l $2 
bbtksaka-113 > 
bhiksusya-13 
bhid-43, 64 
bhidehina-'n2 ^ 
bhinatti-47. 52 
bbintte-47. 52 
bbmdati-84 
bbinna-ioe 
bhisaj-42, 61 
bbi8a-94. 96 
bei-43. 160 
bhima-115 
bhiru-115 
bhufikte-'79 
bhnnktvS-79 
bhunksita-79 
bhuj-43, 159 ^ , 

bbTijaga-122 
bbnjjIta-92 
bhu]jitahi-92 
bhujman-lOO 
bhumja-87 
bqunjati-52, 84 
bhunjate-52 
bbumjamaoa-39 
bhun3ainai>o-92 
bhuinjitaya-92 
bhuttam-92 
bhur'61, 65 
bhuraj-61, 62 
bhu-class o£ 39, 40 
-43 

bhuman-117 ' 
bhumi-118 
bburi-107, 115 


bhus-42, 44 
bhr-43 
|bhrj]ati-47 
hrjjate-47 
hrt-68 ■ 
bbedya-112 
bbes-160 
hho-86 
j bhoti-92 
I bhonti-92 

, I 

1 fjhopla-31 
lbhyas-42. 65, 160 
bhrams-43 
bhramsatt-49, 51 
bbram4ite-49, 51 
bhraij-43 
bhranati-71 
bhram-43 
bhramati-47, 52 
bhtamate-47, 52 
bhramara-'ll5 
bhraj-43 
bhrajati-52 
bhrajate-52 
bhratrvya-lll 
bhr5b-44 
bbrr-42, 62. 160 
bbres-42 
bhresati-49, 51 
bhresate-49, 51 
imamh-42, 159 
maka-145, 145 
manktva-79 

I 

mac-44 
majj-43, 61 
^3^811-47. 52 
knajjate-47, 52 
bianc-44, 159 


nian-61, 137 < 

maiit-147 

mand-147 

manda-148 

mandati-52, 70, 137 

mandate-52, 146, 147 

mandayaU-137 

maadtta-148 

mandura-148 

mande-146, 148 

mata-90 

mati-105 

matsara-107, 121 

matsi-58 

mathati-52 

mathate-S2 \ 

mathnati-47, 51 

mathnite-47, 51 

mad— 43 , 64, 79 

mada-64 

madati-51, 58, 64 

madate-51 

madana-104 

madira-115 

madbhu-80 

mao-43 

mana-87 

mana-87 

manati-51 

inanate-51 

manana-117 

manas-116 

manasikrtya-80 

mantra-117 

manth-43 

manthati-47, 51 

manthate-47, 5l 
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tnand'42, 64, 79,159. 

161 

mandati, 51, 70, 137 
mandate-si 
mandara-122 
ma&n-nominal forms 
of, 130 

manyati-49, 52 

manyate-49, 52 

manyTi-107 

mamata-ia9 

mamatsi-58 

mamna-87, 87 

mamna-87 

mamnate-SO 

mamnatB-90 

mambhisa-97 

may-42 

marate-51 

maranti-51 

marc-42 

mardati-S2, 65 

maidate-52 

mardayati-6S 

marb-73 

marv-73 

malina-121 

mahan-103 

mabaputriya-80 

ll«-42. 43 . 82 

madam-137 

madd-137 

manda-148 

matra-117 | 

madyati-58 

inadhuri-121 | 

manate-89 


mamaka-109 

mayate-S8 

mayaviii-120 

maru<a-108 

marg-78 

margati-52 

m5rgate-52 

marsti-52, 79 

marstva-79 

malige-137 

misika-120 

masma-121 

mi-43, 58 

migh-6l 

mit-103 

mid-160 

mjnati-51, 58, 84 
mjnute-47, 51 
mioutas-58 
minoti-47, 51, 58 
mind-160 
minv-160 
mil-44, mjlev-67 
mis-43, x60 
misali-47, 52 
misate-47, 52 
mih-43, 160 
mt-43, 58 
mil-43 

milati-47, 51, 71 

mnate-47, 51 

miv-42 

muai-96 

mukhatiya-120 

mnkhara-122 

muj-44 

munc-43 


♦IS 


muScati-52, 84 

muncate-52 

munj-44 

mnnth-159 

munda-148 

mud-43, 64 

munati-84 

munoti-84 

mnrb-73 

murv-73 

multan-170 

mus-43 

muskara-110 

musala-107 

muhyati-47, 52 

muhyate-47, 52 

mu-44 

muaIla-97 

murch-43 

muIatbanu-170 

mr-43 

mrmsta-148 

mrmste-146, 148 

mrks-42, 44, 72 

mrg-44 

mrgayu-113 

mrnkse-146 

mrj-43 

mrnj-44 

mrnjata-146 

mrHje-146 

mrd-43, 70, 137 

mrdayaku-104 

mrdika-105 

mrn-42 

mrnati-65 

mrtyu-1 18 
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mrd-43, 65, 70, 72, 
137 

mrdati-Sl 
m^ase-51 
mrdnati-51 
mrdnite-51 
midh-42 
mi Jhas-104 
mrnd-70, 137 
mrs-43, 65 
mrsati— 52 
mrsate-52 
mrs-43, 160 
mrsta-65 
mrste-52 
mrsyati-49, 52 
nirsyate-49, 52 
mekhala-121 
mejli— 137 
metati— 70 
math— 42 

inethati“51 : methate- 
51 

methi-106, 118 
med-4 2 
medliavin-120 
medhira-122 
m85a-87 
meni-ioe 
mev-66, 67 
mehati-47, 52 
mehate-47, 52 
inoda-64 
modati-49, 52, 64 
modate-49, 52 
inyaks-61 
mraks-72 


mrad-72 

mredati-70 

mlayati— 47, 52 

mlayate-47, 52 

mlecch-159 

mletate-70 

mlev-66 

mlai-43 

yaks-42 

yacchah-52 

yacchate-52 

yaj-159 

yajatt-52 

yajate-52 

yajus-117 

yajna-118. 111 

yajvan-1 14 

yajvm-120 

yat-43 

yatati-52 

yatate-52 

yatna-118 

yantr-117, 159 

yabh-42 

yam-43 

yamati-52 

yamate-52 

yasasvin-lll, 120 

yas-43 

ya-class o{, 39, 83, 
87 

yac-43 

yacati-52 

yicate-52 

yacna-llS 

yati-52 

yad-61 


I yama -118 
yamaki-81 
yamahe-52 
yayajuka-llS 
yu-43, 58 
yucchati-58 
ynch-58 
yuj-43 
yiija-87 
yuS]ati-S2, 84 
yu5]ate-52 
yule-51 
ynddha-24 
yudh-43 
yudhi-118 
yudhyati-52 
yndhyate-52 
yuDakti-52 
yunati-58 
yunkte-52 
yuyoa-58 
yuvati-51, 58, 116 
yuvate-51 
yuvaM-lll 
yuha-87 
yes-42, 78 
yojana-117 
yanti-51, 58 
yauvaniya-120 
ramh-42 
' ramhati-51 
rambate-Sl 
raks-43, 159 
raksati-52 
raksate-52 
rahkh-72 
rang-44 

rangh-44, 61, 72 
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rac-44 

raj-43 

rajati-52 

Tajate-52 

rajasvala-122 

raj^ati-Sl 

rajyate-51 

ratu-29 

rath -29 

ratna-103 

rathiTa-122 

rathya-120 

rad-42 

radah-51 

radate-51 

radh-42 

rante-56 

randh-42 

rap-42 

raps-61 

raph-42 

rabh-43, S4 

rabhati-49, 52 

rabhate-49, 52 

ram-43, 58 

ramati-52 

ramate-52, 58 

ramnati-58 

rambh -42 

rambhati-52 

rambhate-52 

raya-14S 

rarate-58 

ravati-52 

ravate-52 

ras-43 

^asa-160 


rasati-52 

rasate-52 

rasabha-122 

rasi-58 
rah-44 
ti-58 . 159 
r5gh-159, 162 
raghate-163 
raj-43 

rSjati-47, 52 

rajate-47, 52 

rajan-103 

rajasuya-118 

rat-29 

rate- 29 

ratn-105 

radh-43, 159 

radhyatt-S2 

radhyate-52 

ras-58, 78 

rasati-52 

rasate-52, 58 

rikh-42 

riiikte-47 

riukh-44 

ring-44 

ric-42 

rincaU-84 

rinchati-122 

riDakti-47 

rinaii-51 

rmite-51 

rmyati-52 

rrnyate-52 

rip-61 

riph-159. 159 
ribhai-96 


rirIhi-58 

ris-42 

iisyati-47, 52 
nsyate-47, 52 
I rih-42 
ra-43, 65 
ruc-43, 65 
rucate-92 
riiccati-92 
ruj-43 
rujatt-47, 52 
rnjate-47, 52 
riijjhati-83, 84 
rath-62, 160 
runBdhi-52 
rud-43 , 58, 64 
rudaU-52, 58 
r4idate-52 
rndb-class of, 39, 
40, 43 
Tnaddbe-52 
rnDdbah-52, 83 , 84 
randbate-52 
rup-42 
rus-44 
rus-42, 44 
rusyati-52 
rusyate-52 
ruh-43 
ruhati-52 
rahate-52 
rej-42 
red-61 
renu-114 
retas-105, il7 
rebh-43 
renha-103 
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revatb-118 

res^l59 

)rai-43 

Taiai-93 

raiavai~95 

rocat.-49. 52 

rocato-t'i, 52, 92 

rocina-113 

roda-64 

rodati-52. 58, 6+ 

rodate-52 

roditj-58 

ropapita-91, 91 

ropi-104 

rQrad5-H7 

ros-42 

rohau-52 

rohate-52 

rohiai-lIO 

rohita-l 10 

raudra-121 

Jakkha-140' 

laks-78 

laksati-52, 57 

laksate-52 

lag-44 

lagha-86 

langh-61 

Ianghati-52, 71 

)aag'hate-52 

lajj-43 

]aj)ati-52 

lajjate-52 

lajia-117 

lat 72 

l3d-72 

lap-43 

lapati-47, 52 


lapate-47, 52 

labdha-101 

Iabh-43 

labhati— 49, 53 

labbaie— 49, 53 

Iabhyate-101 

lam-61 

lamb-43 

IambaU-49, 53 

lam bate-49, 53 

lambhaka-1 13 

larb-73 

larv-73 

la1ati-53 

lalate-53 

lavanIkr-80 

las-44 

lasati-53 

lasate-53 

Ias-44 

lasati-53 

lasate-53 

lahu-145 

lahuka-145 

•lakkha-140 

laksa— 140 

lakh-72 

Iakha-140 

]5gh-72. 159, 162 

Iaghate-163 

ladhane-101 

labh-158 

labhne-lOl 

liai-96 

lik-72 

likha-87 

likhati-47, 51 


likhate-47, SI 

likhapita-90 

likbapapitu-9I 

Iikhaptta-91 

Iikhita-91 

hbt-145 

hmp-43 

hmpati-47, 52 

ltmpate-47, 52 

hs-42 

hsai-96 

lih-43 

lihyati-93 

li-43, 82 

lidhe-47, 53 

lIyati-49, 53 

iryate-49, 53 

)uai-96 

lnSc-44 

lnt-79 

luth-160 

luthati-53 

l«thate-53 

lua-79 

lDDtaka-113 
lup-43 
lubh-43, 58 
lubhai-96 
lubhati-5S 
lubhyati-5S 
lnmpati-47, 52 
lninpate-47. 52 
lnI-44 
lekhita-91 
ledhi-47, 53 
lok-43, 78 
loc-43 
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lopapita-91, 

lopita-91 

lobhase-5S 

loma»-121 

loha-145 

vaitrasamyoga-1 60 

vaguli-138 

vaggho-29 

vagvana-107 

vagvanu-107 

vank-72 

vankrl-llS 

vang-44, 72 

vac-43 

vacas-n6 

vane— 43 

vancati-47 

vancate-47 

vant-72 

vand-72 

\aadha-86 

vat-61 

vata-86, 

vatsatara-109 

vad-43 

vada-86 

vadati-52, 63 

vadate-52 

vadh-43 98 

vadha-103 

van-42, 58, 159 

vanati-51, 58 

vanate-51 

vanati-58 

vanute-51 

vaaoti-51, 58 

vamtadfr-92 


vand-43,159 
vandati-49, 53 
vandate-49, 53, 92 
vap-43 
vapati-52 
vapate-52 
vapsas-108 
I vam-43 
vay-44 
vayati-48, 53 
vayate-48, 53 
vayuna-118 
varatra-117 
varavas-117 
vari man-1 17 
varivaa-117 
vanvaayati-117 
varistha-104 
I varotra-117 
varutra-117 
varutha-118 
varenya-112 
varn-158 
vartBli-49, 52, 53 
vartate-49, 52 53 
vartani-116 
vartitavya-112 
vartitam-112 
vartman-117 
vars-160 
varsati-48, 53 
varsate-48, 53 
vaTsaka-113 
val-44 
valati-33 
valate-S3 
valabhI-23 


vaIg-43 
valgati-47, 53 
vaIgate-47, 53 
vaIhatr-51 
valhate-31 
vavaksi-38 
vas-43 
va»nti-58 
vasatkaroti-SO 
vasti-38 
va9-43, 58, 64 
vaaa-86, 86, 
vasati-48, 53, 11& 
vasate-48, 53 
vasas-104 
vasuta-109 
vastra-24, 117 
vah-43 
vaba-86 
vabati-52, 116 
vabatu-116 
vabate-52 
vahni-115 
va-43, 65, 83 
'vaggho-29 
vagmin-120 
vaghu-29 
vaca-121 
vacata-122 
vacala-122 
vacI-121 
va5ch-43 
I vatula-122 
vaditra-l 17 
I vapi-118 
I vanmaya-121 
vayati-48, 53 
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-vayate-48, 53 

vavaduka-113 

v5s-43 

vaati-53 

va&te-53 

vasyati— 49 

vasyate-49 

Trasa-43 

vasati-76 

vasi-118 

vahayamano-92 

viniiti-76 

vikara-114 

T.ik5ra-114 

1 ikurv-70 

viksi pa-114 

vic-43, 72 

vicch-79 

'vicchaclclayamano-92 

vij-43, 72, 160 

vijati-49, S3 

vijate-49, 53 

vijinamana-89 

vijinamana-89 

vidhatta-100 

*vidhapai-100 

*vidhapta-lOO 

vIdhappa-100 

vidhappai-100 

vidhapyate-1 00 

vidhava-100 

vidhavai-lOO 

vidhavijja-100 

vitta-112 

vith-62, 159 

vithura-115 

vid-43, 58 


vidagdba-1 14 
vidati-51, 53, 5S, 83 
vidate-51, 53 
vidaha-145 
vidaka-113 
vidam kurvanti— 142 
1 idura-115 
vidusvin-120 
viddhai-95 
I viddhij]ai-95 
I vidvala-107 
I vidhati-49. 52 
vidhate-49, 52 
vidhe-96 

vidliyati-48, S3, 79 
vidhyate-48, 53 
ivinad-142 
iVindati-53, 142 
vindat6-53 
'viadh-42 
vip-43, 61 

I vipatipadayamIne-90 
viinuca-114 
' vili-82 
vivasti-58 

VIS- 43 
viCTti-52 

visate-52 

vjs-42, 43. 158, 160, 
161 

visayIbhu-80 

visprsa-114 

vihai-96, 

vI-43 

vIjati-48, 53 
vIjate-48, 53 
vId-61 


vidayati-52 
vidayate-52 
vIthi-118 
vIrata-118 
vIrenya-108 
vucati-93 
vutte-92 
vr-43 
vrmh— 159 
vrnkte-52 
vrj-42 
vrnakti-S2 
vrnat»-49, 53 
vrnite-49, 53 
I vrnute-S3, 

> vmoti-53, 
vrt-43 

vrdh-43, 159 
I vrndaraka-122 
I VIS-160 
vrsan-114 
I vrsabba-110, 122 
I vrmkapayi-108 
vrsni-115 
vea-124 
veti-83 
vetti-58 
vetb-159 
veda-124, 
vedate-58 
vedbaB-116 
ven-42, 78 
vep-43, 61 
vepati-49, 53 
vepate-49, 53 
vepathu-106, 118 
vaU-44 
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vellati-65 

vesman-U7 

\est-43 

veli-44 

vai-43 

vaicitri-iai 

vocati-78 

vyath-43, 160 

vyathati-49, 53 

vyathate-49, 53 

^ yadh-43 

vyay-44, 79 

vyayali-53, 

vyayate-53 , 

vyaghrah-29 

vyutpad-100 

iraca-86 

vraj-43 

vrajati-48, S3 

vrajate-48, 53 

vran-78 

vrad-61 

vtaK-43 

\ radh-61 

\ rid-44 

\ rud-62 

vrudati-69 

vIagya-71 

vla(n)g-61, 71 

^myu-113 

sams-43, 159 

NLmsati-SS 

ak-43 

s'amsate-S3 

8akema-93 

^yati-84 

^yate-84 

s'agma-115 


»ak-43 

ankati-49 53 

s'ankate-49. 53 

Mncate-70 

&athati-70 

sathate-70 

^tbayati-70 

^thayate-70 

mii-159 

^nati-71 

s'at-61 

satama-109 

ilataikrya-120 

satn-103 

satru-106 

sad-62 

sapati-48, 53 

apate-48, 53 

sabdala-122 

sam-43 

»mant-53 

MmIra-122 

I , , 

samisva-5S 
s'aiiiaise-53 
Mmyati-58 
I sayali-53 
»yate-33 
arat-27 
j s'ardhati-52 
sardtiate-S2 
arl-73 
sarv-73 
alate-70 
&laka-120 
^'vata-121 
^s-43, 78 
aktIka-120 


abh-158, 161, 
akhati-71 
akha-16] , 
ata-43 

atayati-48, 52 

atayate-48, 52 

ainyati-53 

amyate-53 

ambapara-170, 

as'vatika-120 

sas-43 

a9ti-53 

asle-53 

SI-159 

siks-43, 78 

s'iksnya-112 

anghati-70 

dtbita-24 

sltbila-24 

amyati-58 

siIeya-121 

s'i«ti-53 

s’isite-53 

si-43 

sik-44, 160 

sitalu-122 

sibh-44 

s'iyaU-49 

siyate-49 

s'ukra-99 

sukla-99. 107, 115 
suc-43 
suci-114 
suj-61, 62 
sundara-1 22 
s'udh-43, 65 
sudhyati-48, 53 
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'&udbyate-48, 53 

s'aadh-42 

sandhati-52 

sandbate-52 

subh-65 

s'abbri-115 

i!u^jana-70 

sas'rusana-117 

sus-43, 61 

!!aslEa-105 

susman-1 17 

iusyati-53 

susyate-53 

‘5na-118 

iuyate-70 

<;Iir-62 

'•'1-43 

srnkhati-70 

■irnkhala fla)-121 

'Irnkhanika-70 

brnati-65 

iraute-53 

srnots-53 

irdh-43 

^ev-66 

'■'aiIeya-121 

SO-43-I59 

socati-S3 

socate-53 

soci-104 

^bbati-53 

Mbhate-53 

sauvastika-120 

tcam-62 

Enath-43, 44 

Einasru-107 

imilatI-71 
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sya-65 

syayati~48, 53 

sysLyate~48a 53 

s'rank-72 

s'rang-72 

sran-159 

ianati-71 

s'rath-24, 42 

sranth-42 

sram-43, 65 

sramati~53 

s'ramate-53 

srayati-49. 53 

&rayate-49, 53 

sravas-104, J 16 

sravayya-108 

sra-42 

sri-43 

sri-42 

srinati-52 

CTinite-52 

iu-43 

s'runa-87 

sruyaU-93 

^otas-117 

slank-72 

slang-72 

slathati-53 

s'lathate-53 

s'lakh-72, 158, 161, 

slakbati-71 

^agh-72 

slaghati-49 

Sagbate-49 

^iay8ti-48f 52 

shsyate-52 

svancate-70 


svatbayate-70 

s'vathayate-70 

svalati-70 

svas— 43 

s'vasati-53 

svasate-53 

sva-65 

svi-42 

saatha-110 

suna-87 

sthiv-43 

samvatsara-121 

sakkasi-84 

sakkamt-84 

sakkunati-84 

Bakkoti-84 

sagh-42 

samkhita 90 

5aiiigraina-159 

Baksi-58 

saksin-104 

sac-42. 159, 160 

sacati-48, 52 

sacate-48, 52 

saj-42 

sajati-48, 52 

sajate-48, 52 

sat-160 

sad-43 

sadn)an-114 

sadvara-115 

san-42, 159 

sani-104 

santaka-116 

sanitbadai-95 

sap-42, 159 

sapati-52 
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■sapate-52 

sapsara-107 

sabheya-109, 121 

samana-PO 

samudriya-120 

sanipatipaj am-90 

•saminboru“170 

sara-27 

sarani-116 

sarati-54 

sarate-54 

sarada-27 

sarasi-122 

sarpati-48, 54 

sarpate-48| 54 

aarb-73 

*arv-73 

sarvatati-1 19 

saIila-115 

3asc-42 

saKasi-52 

saMe-3i 

sas-92 

sah-43, 58 

sahatl-49, 54 

sahate-49, 54, 58 

sahyaini-58 

sa-64, 65 

sadh-42 

ssLdhati-52 

sad bate-52 

sana6i-104 

^midheni-108 

samora-170, 170 

SBraiiga-122 

savapita-91 

sas-86 


si-42. 61. 83 

simha-76 

sihtba-118 

siSc-43 

sincatl-53 

sincate-53 

°sija-87 

siSi-159 

°sittba-92 

sidb-43 

sidhyatt-48, 54 
sidbyate-48,54 
sma-83 
siv-13, 61 
sisarti-77 
sidali-48, 52 
8idate-48, 52 
sidbura-122 
siman-117 
sima-118 
sivyati-49, 52 
sivyate-49. 52 
siha-76 

su. class of, 39, 40, 
43 

sukbaniya-112 

sugantva-112 

sue-e5 

sujj-70 

8un^-84 

sunoti-83 

sunomi-84 

satTaii~114 

snnute-53 

sunoti-53 

aurapItha-118 

8uramanda-148 


8uvali-52 

suvate-52 

8usamsera-89 

susru8ata-89 

su-42, 43, 158 

sute-52 

sud-43 

suna-118 

sunu-114 

sSyati-49, 54 

suyate-49, 54 

sure (dubi£)-24 

sarks-42 

surmt-lOS 

ar-43, 72 

8rj-43 

I srjati-53, 77 
' 8rjate-53 
Eith-24 
Srp-43 
snnara-115 
I sekima-121 
I sedhati-48, 53 
sedhate-48, 53 
'sena-118 
, sern-115 
I sev-63, 66 
sevati-49, 52 
sevate-49, 52, 146 
seva-117 
seve-146 
80-43 
sotva-112 
soma-llS 
sauti-52 
8audbataki-119 
skaiidati-48 
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skaadate-43 

skabh-42, 64 

skambba-17 

skaadati-S4 

skuadate-54 

skhaI-43 

skha'ati-49 

skhalate-49 

skhid-61 

staghati-54 

staghate-54 

Stan-43 

stanati-tS, 54 

stanate-4S 

stanayitnu-114 

atanase-54 

stabdhnm-79 

stabh-64 

stabhnoti-79 

stambba-17 

stigh-42, 62 

stu-43. 65, 159 

stute-53 

stuavaiiti-52 

stubh-42 

stuse-52 

stuseyya-109 

stripa -121 

sti 43, 65, 79 

stt nnti-33 

strnite-53 

strnnte-53 

straoti-53 

Stai-42 

stoka-105 

stauti-53 

stya-65 


styai-43 

straina-110, 121 
stbavira-115 
stha-43 
I sthaaa-114 
1 sthipayati-77 
stbira-115 
sthuna-118 
sthura-115, 
sthuIa-112. 115 
sthuIabha-110 
sna— 43 
snih-160 
saihyati-54 
snihyate-54 
I snu-43 
snute-48 
snauti-48 
spand-43 
spandati-49, 54 
spaDdate-49, 54 
spand3aa-104 
spardh-43 
spaidhaU-54 
spaTdhate-54, 77 
spars-160 
spas-42 
spurdh-42 
spr-42, 159 
sprnate-52 
sprnoti-52 
sprt-77 
sprs-65 
sprsafa-48, 53 
sprsate-48, 53 
sprh-43 

sprbayala-122, 128 


spbatika-120 
sphut-43, 72 
spbud-72 
spbur-42, 65 
sphurati-48, 53 
spburate-48, 53 
sphrj-43 
smayati-49, 54 
smayate-49, 54- 
smayaka-1 13 
smarati-53 
smarate-53 
sim-43 
smiIati-71 
smr-43, 159 
smera-115 
syati-53, 64 
syate-53 
syandati-49, 54 
8yaDdate-49, 54 
srams-43 
sramsati-49, 54 
sramsate-49, 54- 
sravati-48, 54 
sravate-48, 54 
sru-43, 65, 72 
srunaru-S7, 88 
sruv-42 

strotas-105, 117 

sIisyate-48 

svajati-49, 52 

svajate-49, 52 

sva5c-42 

svanj-43 

svad-43 

svadati-53 

svadate-53 
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svadbayin-110 

svanati-54 

avap-43 

svapati-54 

svapate-54 

svara-43 

svasa-86 

svid-42, 160 

svidyati-54 

svidyate-S4 

svr-42 

hate-33 

batya-118 

hatya-118 

hatru-45 

hadati-34 

badate-54 

ban-43. 39, 86, 88, 98 
banati-83 
baDami-59 
banoaii-39 
banta-147 
banti-S3. 39, 79, 83 
hantu-116 
han5antu-92 
hamffl-79 
haya-64 
bar-65 

-nominal forms 
of 130 

barati-33 
harate-32 
haryati-32 
haryate-52 
barsula-122 
havati-83 


has-43 
hasatMS, 54 
hasate--f8, 34 
baatekr-80 
ha-43. 88 
bani-116 
bayati-83 
halapita-90, 91 
haa-62 
hi-43 

hims-43, 78 
I himsati-54-84 
himsate-54 
hikk-lS9 
* bikkati-34 
bikkate-34 
hinkaroh-80 
hinati-84 
hmoti-84 
bindala-122 
binasti-84 
binoti-S2 64 
binv-43, 159 
hinvati-64 
binve-52 
bimanI-122 
bimeIa-122 
I biranyaya-120 
biranyava-121 
hil-42 

bn-clas8 of, 39, 40 
63, 87, 88, 139 
bata-83 
hurch-42 
br-43 

brdayitoa-114 

brdikrtya-80 


brsyati-48, 54 
hrsyate-48, 54 
betu-116 
bevaka-113 
hes-159 
besati-34 
besate-34 
hesyati-48 
hesyate-48 
haimantika-120 
ho-86, 98 
botra-117 
bnute-49, 34 
hnanti-49, 54 
hras-43, 65 
brasati-53 
hrasate-53 
brasva-115 
hrad-43, 159 
hraduni-116 
bru-42, 61 
bresati-34 
. bresate-34 
* hlad-lS9 
' hlfka-120 
hvayati-53 
hva}ate-S3 
hvar-^2 
hvarate-52 
hvaraata-52 
hval-43 
' hvalali-48, 54 
I hvalate-48 54 
jhve-43 



